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PREFACE. 


The dosi^m of Ihis work is to present as full an 
ae.count as its limits will permit of the growth 
and present state of tlie Uiissian nutioii. Tlic^ 
foreign countries su)>jec1(!tl to its dominion Admit 
ojily of tlie briefest reftTcnce. 

The jKjUticfil and social condition of a, first-nitc' 
Euro])ean Power, which h.*is sprung into existemie 
<*ven more rapid tiuui the British dominion in 
India, would b(‘ an object of considerable inte- 
rest if its j) regress had no otlnu* signiticarice in 
connexion with our own. A glanc(i at tl.'e map, 
Iniwever, is enough to sliow that, in every part of 
the world, Russia is pursuing the stc^s of Great 
Mritaiii Avith an eagern(\ss, which seems to waiit 
(»nly age and (»pport unity to be converted into a 
formidable j ivalry. 

The inqinry m<»st. Interesting to tlie Christian 
rea.der is unlort imately tmibarrassed Avith peculiar 
difliculties. The state of Christianity in Kussia 
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differs so entirely from that of the rest of Europe 
ns to nuider the ordii^ary feasts iiiapplicahle. De- 
rived from th(3 (ir^^ek clinrch, and at ii later 
])eriod iu liistory, it Avas littlt' affected by the 
great Proti^stan/ Keformation, which has inon* or 
less modified all the clnirches of Ijatin origin. 
The tiatihnal cr«ed is iudehled to royal autho- 
rity more than to apostolical preaching, "l oe 
hierarchy is the mene creature of the government, 
appointed, removed, deposed, and imprisoned at 
the pleasure of tbe^ autocrat. The monasteries, 
always without a foreign superior, are now few 
and insignificanK The parochial clerg}^ married 
and resident a^uong their flocks, possess great 
influence with the peasantry, but are excluded 
hy their poverty and want of , refinement frt>m 
the society of tlve aristocracy, while there is no 
niid(Jlc class to foster and sustain an evangelical 
ministry. 

It tollows that with nothing to provoke th(‘ 
envy or cii])i(lity of the nobles, and little to 
-^awaken a spirit of inquiry among the masst^.s, no 
great- niovemeiit. has ever tnken place he- tin' 
reform of religion. The largest and only infin- 
(Uitial secession from the Eslablishiinnit was oe- 
casioiied hy seme imiinportant improvements, 
effected by the crown and the patriarch. The 
Old Believers ” are still the only Dissenters 
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liiiviiij^ a roo()C^ius(.‘d jHisiiidii ; and tliry nutrnu 
Ihn cstiil)li.shnd Oluircli in Jlie exlravn-gamu; of 
a blind attarlirnent to tradition and ceroinonial. 

The (jlro(‘k olmrclios liavini; li{ij)pily avo’nk'd 
t lio grt*at .stund)liii^-sioiK; of lioino. Holy Scrij»- 
torn is acknowlcvlged Jis tlie supreme autlio- 
lity in religious matters, and its circulation in 
the native language is (under certain restric- 
tions) encouraged by the Pussian authoritie.>.. 
The Holy Synod has begun to publisli, too, re- 
ligious tracts at less than a penny a copy. On 
the other hand, the church siTvices, gorgeous and 
pictures(]U(? as tliey are describjd, are loaded 
with superstition and idolatry. 1 he priests are 
jealous and watchful of innovation, and liberty 
of conscience is almost wholly unknown, lii 
Mich circumstances it is hard to estimate tlie 
amount of vital religion eithei iu the classes 
which protect, or in those whicli obey, the church. 
Without its pale the m« ans of im|uiry are still 
more delicient ; for ihougli many sects are knovv'n 
to exist, m<»st of rhom take lefuge id secrecy ; 
and the little, which trans]>ircs seems to savour 
more of tln^ rites of a lingering pa.ganiM)i than 
of it,>y serious imu/uy aftir the mor(', exeellejil 
way. 

Oil tlie whole, while admitting the mady scat- 
tered elements of good, tulJy acknowledging the 
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inestimable advanlnge of a kanslated and 

never forgetting the s^jcn^t teaching of the iloly 
Spirit, th(i evangeiieal inquirer will se(‘l\ in vain 
for one liussian community, or ('.ven a single con- 
gregation, exlfibiting a pure Scriptural faith in 
the atonement and righteousness of Jesus Christ., 
as the only^ v/ity pf justification from sin, and 
looking exclusively to the power of the Holy 
Ghost to regemeAte and saruitify the heart. 

(dements of a gospel righteousness have yet 
to be proposed, pi^e and unalloyed, to the Rus- 
sian people. • 

Tlu'ir (lisseiriination by means of the press is 
an obj(K*t of peculiar interest to the Religious 
Tract Society. It is greatly furthered by the 
recent formation of village schf)ols, in which the 
I)casantry are m)W everywhere learning to read. 
A prodigious impulse must be given to such 
(ifforts by tlui premised Emancipation of the 
Serfbi,-^ii measure pnmiulgated as these pages 
w(Te goin^^ to the press. Still it may be truly 
* said “There are many advcTsarics the event 
must be left in prajmr with Him who has declared, 
“As th(^ rain comet If down, and the snow from 
heaven, and nturneth not tlfither, J)ut watcreth 
the earth, and maketh i(. bring forth and bud, 
that it niay give seed to the sowei’, and bread to 
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tlie outer: so sliall iny word Lc Unit goetli fortli 
out of niy mouth : it shall iiot return unto mo 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
...ud it shall prosper in the thing whereto 1 sent 
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EUSSIAN COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

^COPPER COINAGE. 

2 Polushiia make 1 Denushka. 

2 Denushka „ 1 Kopaika, or cent (kopek). 

3 Kopeks 1 Grosh. 

5 Kopeks „ 1 Piatak 

10 Kopeks „ 1 Grivna. 


SILVER COINAGE, 


40 Paper Kopeks i 
CO Do. do. 

80 Do. do. 

360 Do. do. or \ 

1 00 Silver Kopeks J 
60 Do. do. 

25 Do. do. 

60 Co})per Kopeks 


1 Grivnik. 

1 Shesti grivnik. 

1 Vosiin grivnik. 

1 Kouhle = 331 copper kopeks 

1 Poltinik (A rouble). 

1 Tshetvertak (| rouble^). 

1 Polish zlot. 


The Silver Ilouble is worlli about 3.v. 4f/. English money, 

M'Ik* Paper Ilouble * (100 Paiier 

Kojicks) - - - « Os. 11 Jf/. „ 


GOI.n CGTNAOK.^ Silvor .Silver 

Roubles. Kopeks. 

Tmjicrial - 10 30 

Half or i*ol - ‘ - - *='5 15 

A jneee of - - - - - -^3 0 


, WEIGHTS. 

68 GrainH make 1 Zolotnik. 

06 Zolotniks „ 1 Pound. 

40 Pouijds „ 1 I’ood = 3C lbs. iivoinhipois. 


lONO MEASURE. 

28 Inehes make 1 Archine (Enssian yard). 

3 Arehiiies „ I Sajene = 7 English feet. 

600 Sajenes „ 1 Verst. 

A Verst-and-lialf is nearly equal to an English mile, 

* The Pirper Rouble was originally equivalent to the Silveft but having 
become depreciated by an exceisive issue of assignats, it Is now fixed by im- 
perial ukase at 3 G0 to ]. 
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The Iltissian empire embraces, at its northern limit, 
about two-thirds of the land sui-face of ilie globe. 
Communicating with the Atlantic by means of the 
Baltic and White Seas, it stretches eastward over all 
Europe and Asia to the Pacific Ocean, where, crossing 
Behring’s Straits, it jiewetrates into America as far as 
the 140th degree of west longitude. From the Arctic 
Ocean it descends southward to the Black Sea, exjending 
at some points through more tlian 40 degrees of latitude, 
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with an average bifeadth of 1 ,500 miles. Independently 
of the American possessions, Russia contains the largest 
territorial dominion *in the world, and, in place of being 
scattered, like the iBritish empire, over distant seas and 
colonies, she occupies one enomfcus block of land, washed 
by four oceans, and comprising an area exceeding seven 
millions and a half of English square miles, or more 
than an eighth of the whole solid earth. 

* The greatest pajt of this gigantic area, however, is 
sterile and afmost uninha])ited ; partly in consequence 
of the severity of tlye climate, and partly from the rivers 
having their outlets in the northern seas, where they 
are closed by ice for a considerable portion of the year. 

As the boundar}^ between Europe and Asia passes for 
the greater portion of its length through the Russian 
dbrainions, they are geographically parcelled out into 
four unequal' and dissimilar regions. The European 
portion, comprehending all the strength and civilization 
of the empire, occupies little more than a quarter of the 
territory. Two-thirds are assigned to Siberia, or the 
northern Asiatv region, and the remainder is shared 
between the provinces south of the Caucasus and the 
American colonies. The following is the latest and 
most accurate computcition of the areas and population 
compriged in the three quarters of the globe respec- 
tively : — 

b Geogr. sq. miles. Population. 

Russia in Europe 96,411 63,932,081 

„ in Asia 239,556 7,300,812 

„ in America ^ 17,500 10,723 

Total J53,407 71,243,616 

These 353,467 geographical square miles, at fifteen to 
the degree, are equal to 7,511,153 English square 
miles at 69*15 to the degree. 
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PHYSICAL AMD POLITICAL OEOaRAPEY. 

The position, no less than the magnitude, aof this enor- 
mous empire imparts a grave signihcance to its political 
aspect. It lies in almost immediati! contact with all the 
great powers of tlie world except Frapce. Its capital on 
thg eastern shore of the Bfdtic looks directly upon Sweden 
and Denmark, and beyond them on the least defended 
coast of Great Brikiin. On the north an& east of Ger- 
many the Kussian iron tier is conterminous with those 
of Austria and Prussia, which it outflanks at bdtji ex- 
tremities. Tli(j Ottoman empire is confronted in like 
manner, along and beyond the whole length of its east- 
ern limit, by a power only separated from its capital 
by provinces more intimately allied to itself than to 
th(ur nominal suzerain . Dominant o^ the Euxino an d the 
Caspian l^ejis, liussia threatens Constantinople and Teh - 
ran at the same moment. The Tartar stsates which still 
intervene between her and tlie Indus, are jy) accessible to 
her influence that she can make it lelt in Britisli Lidia. 
In China she meets the commerce of the west, not only 
with the equal rights of a maritime European state, but 
with the privileges of a powerful Asiatic^ieighbqur, coli- 
ductiug a large inland trade, inaccessible and unknown to 
her rivals. Finally this ubiquitous power is found in the 
western hemisphere, seated by the side of the latest co- 
lony of Great Bi'itain, as if ready to emulate the progress, 
or contest tlie glory, of the Anglo-Saxon emigration. 

These advantages are augmented by an unparalleled 
political unity. Though comiirehending provinces 
and even kingdoms of comparatively recent acquisi- 
tion, the Kussian element isf predominant enough 
not only to j)reserve liie ascendancy in the popula- 
tion, but to imprint its own political character on the 
incorporated members. Some of these in fact are 
descended from the same ancestry, and were anciently 
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united under tlie same institutions ; others are conjoined 
by the ties of a common creed ; and the remainder are 
too feeble, or too f2^^ apart, to affect the general unity. 
The traditions of r^ce and religion thus combine to es- 
tablish over the largest dominion in the world that 
patriarchal form of government, which presents the most 
absolute concentration of political power possible to 
mankind. The entire autliority both in church and 
state ris not merely vested in the sovereign, but eman- 
ates from his will, as sole proprietor of the land, and 
lord of the lives and very souls of its inhabitants. In 
Russian theory the parens patrus is little less than an 
embodiment of the Divinity, whom it were blasphemy, 
not less than treason, to withstand. 

These convictions, rooted in the minds and hearts of 
tUe people, and nourished by the sanctions of religion, 
have no higher aim than to place the entire resources of 
the empire at the absolute disposal of a single will. 
The physical impossibility of giving it effect is the only 
check upon this unreasonable ambition. Nowhere else 
is one man’s mandate so implicitly obeyed, or the de- 
votion of so many millions gathered into one focus of 
action. 

These peculiaritios could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of ^neighbouring powers, even if their own interests 
were less directly involved in the policy long dictated 
to Russia 'by the ambition of her rulers, or the instincts 
of her children. From the close of the 17 th century, 
when she first challenged a place among the states of 
Europe, to the presen c moment, her boundaries have 
been steadily advancing upon her neighbours in 
every direction. At the accession of" Peter the Great 
(a.d. li£89) Archangel in the White Sea was her only 
maritime port. Sweden excluded her from the Baltic. 
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The Dnieper was her limit on the«west,imd the Don 
on the south. By these rivers her commerce found a 
narrow outlet into the Sea of A 2 ^f and the Euxine, 
but the entire shores of both were jn the possession of 
Turkey. The mouths «f the Volga, with the adjacent 
desert of Astrakhan, were all she could claim on the 
Caspian ; and thirty years later a line of *posts was still 
necessary from the Volga to the Don, to protect her 
from the incursions of the southern Tartars. * , 

Since that period Russia has wrested fr-ofii Sweden all 
the eastern shore of the Baltic, comprising a territory 
more than equal to what remains of that kingdom. 
Poland has contributed to her a country nearly as large 
as the Austrian dominions. The ^ttoman Porte has 
yielded two sides of the Black Sea, together with pro- 
vinces in Europe equal in size t8 Prusjga, and in Asia 
to all the minor states of Germany. Persia has been 
compelled to surrender an area as large as England, 
while the conquests Irom Tartary equal European 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, and Spain, put together.* 

These acquisitions have advanced the Russian frontier 
about 500 miles in the direction of Constantinople, and 
twice as far in that of Tehran. They have brought 
it at the same time six or seven hundred miles nearer 
to the capitals of Sweden and all the powers of western 
Europe. It is computed that the acquisitions made by 
Russia during the last seventy years are equal, in ex- 
tent and value, to all that she previously possessed in 

* Whilst we write, new acquisitions are anifounced on the southern frontier 
of Siberia, extending to the Amqpr, and including mountains and steppes al- 
most unknown. I'his territory was only first entered in 1854 ; in six weeks, the 
Russians had established themselves as lar as the river, and prepared their de. 
fcnsive works. Advantage has now been taken of the necessities of the Chinese 
Emperor to secure Its cession by treaty. * 
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Europe, while hercpopulation ha? been augmented live- 
fold since the beginning of the last centuiy. 

Russia Proper may be said to consist of Great Russia^ 
or the territory of the ancient grand dukes of Moscow ; — 
Little or Malo-Russia^ which belonged to the princes of 
Kief, and though long incorporated with Poland was' in 
fact the cradle of the first Russian empire; — and the 
provinces called Red and White Russia, the successive 
prizes of Lettes, Lithuanians, Poles, and Russians. To 
these the folibwing ‘countries have been annexed : — 

1. The kingdom of Kasan, wrested from the Tartars 

A.I). 1470. ‘ 

2. Astraklian, conquered from the Turks 1552. 

3. Siberia, discoyered and taken possession of 1554. 

4. Ingria, Esthonia, and Livonia, ceded by Sweden 

1721. 4 

5. The Don Kossack territory, finally subjugated 

1771. 

6. Poland, partitioned successively in 1772, 1792, 

1795. 

* 7. Crimea apd the Black Sea provinces, taken from 

Turkey 1774, 1783, 1792. 

8. Courland, annexed by the act of its states 1795. 

9. Finland and •Lapland, ceded by Sweden 1809 

‘ 1815. 

10. Bessarabia, ceded by Turkey 1812. 

11. Georgia and provinces beyond the Caucasus, con- 

quered between 1800 and 1833. 

12. Circassia, finally subdued 1859. 

13. The Amoor terjitoiy just ceded by China, with 
many previous acquisitions in iTartary. 

14. The American settlements, partly islands and 
c partly on the coast. 
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. The empire is at present distributed into^ihe following 
Grand divisions and Governments : — 

RUSSIA IN EUB6pK 


Northern Provinces: — 

Gcogr. sq. mileB. 

Fnp. in ]g46. 

^ Government of ArchaiSgel 

... 16,519 

233,000 

„ Olonctz 

... 2,784 

263,100 

„ Vologda ... 

... 6,9G7» 

822,200 

Grand Duchy op Finland 

... 6,400 

1,412,315 

Great Eussia: — 


• 

Government of Petersburg 

... • 970 * 

643,700 

„ Novgorod ... 

... 2,213 

907,900 

„ Pskof 

... • 810 • 

775,800 

„ Smolensk ... 

... 1,019 

1,170,600 

„ Moscow ... 

... 689 

1,374,700 

„ Twer 

... ^ 1,224 

1,327,700 

„ Yaroslaf ... 

... 660 

1,008,100 

„ Kostroma ... 

..f 1,496 

1,004,600 ^ 

„ Nijni-Novgorod 8*7 

1,178,200 

„ Vladimir ... 

862 

1,246,600 

„ Biazan 

767 

1,365,900 

„ Tambof ... 

1,202 

1,750,900 

„ Tula 

555 

1,227,000 

,, Kaluga ... 

673 

1,006,400 • 

„ Orel 

^59 

1,602,900 

„ Koursk ... 

818 

1,680,000 

Baltic Pbovincbs: — 



Government of-Esthonia ... 

376 

310,400 • 

„ Livonia 

863 

814,100 

„ Courland ... 

496 

553,300 

White Bussia : — 



Government of Witepsk ... 

810 

789,500 

„ Mobilef ... 

885 

931,300 

„ Minsk 

.*.. 1,622 

1,046,400 

Lithuania : — • 



Government of Wilua 

768 

863,700 

„ Grodno 

693 

90?, 100 

„ Krowno ... 

CO 

to 

915,580 
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« Geogr. sq. in lies. 

op. In 1846, 

KmaDOM OF Poland 

.. 2,320 

4,857,700 

JjiTTUB Russia: — 

A 



Government of Volhynia 

1,297 

1,415,500 


Podolia 

774 

1,703,000 

>> 

Kief ... *.. 

914 

1,605,800 


Tchernigoft* 

1,000 

1,430,000 


Pultawa 

897 

1,783,800 


Xharkoff 

985 

1,467,400 

• 

Voronojec 

1,209 

1,657,900 

' f 

I) *• 

I>6u Kossacks ... 

2,943 

704,300 

New Russia : — 




Government of Eh^tterinoslaf . . . 

1,196 

870,100 

tt 

Kherson 

1,332 

842,400 

9t 

Taurida 

1,163 

572,200 

11 

B^sarabia 

838 

792,000 

Volga and Caspian Pbovinces: — 



' Government l)f Kasan 

1,128 

1,342,900 

11 

Pcnsa 

690 

1,087,200 

11 

Simbirsk 

1,315 

1,318,900 

ti 

Saralof 

3,525 

1,718,600 

11 

Astrakhan 

2,860 

28d,400 

0 1* 

Caucasus, &c .. 

. 2,650 

526,400 

TJbal Provinces 

- 



Government of Oremburg 

. 6,073 

1,948,500 

It 

Perm 

. 6,073 

1,637,700 

t ” 

Viatka 

2,500 

1,662,800 

c 

Total 

. 98,837 

60,362,315 

* 

EUSSIA IN ASIA. 


Siberia : — 




Government of Tobolsk 'j 



It 

Tomsk” 



11 

Irkutsk • 



It 

Yakutsk 

223,78b 

2,937,000 


Kamschatka 



c 

It 

Okhotsk 



It 

Yeniseisk 
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Tbanscaxtcasian Pbotinces • • 

Gcogr. 8q. miles. Fop. In 1846. 

Georgia, &c. (fiye governments) • 3,123 2,648,000 

Total 226,903 5,586,000 

RUSSIAN AMERICA * 17,500 61,000 

Grand total ... 343,240 *66,008,315 

Or English square miles ... 7,293,850 * 

The empire contains, according to the comjfutation 
of the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg no less than 
100 different nations, namely, 13 ^f Slavonian origin, 
15 of Finnish or Tschoude, 40 of Tartar, 1 of American 
Indian, 14 of foreign colonists, and 17 6f doubtful origin. 

The Slavonian nations form three quarters of the 
whole population. They are a Caucasian race, as dis- 
tinct from the Goths on the one hand a.^ from the Tar- 
tars and Orientals on the other, and include Russians, 
Kossacks, Poles, Lithuanians, Serbes, Wallachians, and 
Bulgarians. 

The Hussians, who occupy the centre of the empire 
between the Dnieper and the Volga, are computed* at 
above forty millions of souls. They are divided into 
Great and Little Russians, the latter inhabiting the 
Ukraine (border), which comprehends the governments 
of Tchemigoff, Pultawa, Kief, Volhynia, and Podolia. 
The KossacL^ f (from Kassak, a wanderer, or ^nilitary 
nomad) are descendants of the Little Russians, inter- 
mixed with Poles, Tartars, and Kalmucks. The Poles^ 
mostly seated in VoUiynia, Podolia, Grodno, and Poland, 
amount to eight millions; ijithuanianSj inhabiting 


* The diiTcrcncc Aitween these totals and those wliich are given before 
is accounted for partly by the want of actual surveys, and partly by the 
recent acquisitions in the Caucasian r^ion. ^ 

t XdfxoAr, in Southern Russia, is the term for a freeman, and aa such Is 
assumed by nobles and Jews in contradutinction to the serfs. 
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Wilna and MinsK, to a million and a half ; the Lettes, 
in Conrland and Livonia, to half a million ; and the 
Vlaches or Wallac^iianSj in Bessarabia, to the same 
number. 

The Fins, or Tschoudes, amount to about three nvl- 
lions, and inhabit two separate portions of the empire. 
The majority are settled on the Gulf of Finland ; the 
Fins and Laplanders on the north ; the Esthonians and 
Livis^' or Livonians^ou the south. Five hundred miles 
to the cast, on the sloj)es of the Ural mountains and the 
banks of the Volga^s another branch of the Tschoudes, 
divided into seven or eight tribes, some of which are 
still heathen, whUc others mix their Mohammedan or 
Pagan rites with ain* imperfect Christianity. 

The Caucasian Tai^tars (or, as they call themselves, 
l^Lrhs) are divided into four tribes — the Kasan Tartars, 
the Bashkirs j 'the Metscherki, and the Nogai. The first 
is the most civilized, and numbers about 230,000, of 
whom only an eighth part have embraced Christianity, 
the remainder being Molipmmedans. The Bashkirs roam 
the two declivities of the Ural mountains, still adhering 
to the old wandering life, and to the creed of Mohammed. 
The Metscherki are interspersed among them, and do 
not pxceed 20,000 individuals. The Nogai Tartars in- 
habit tljc Crimea and the steppe to its north with the 
adjacent coast of Azof: they amount to 000,000 in 
number, dne third of whom are settled in the valleys 
and towns of the soiithem Crimea, and the remainder 
lead a nomadic life in the steppes. 

The Tartars of Asiatic descent are the Kalmucks^ 
between the Don and the Caspian (tl\e only i)eople in 
Europe who profess the Buddliist religion), the Kirghis 
Kossaoksj who are Mohammedans, and the Mantchus, 
from the borders of China. This population does not 
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exceed two millions altogether. The tribds of doubtful 
origin are the Samoyedes, a polar people, the Kamschat- 
daleSy and some others in Siberia. 

The foreign settlers include more than two millions 
of» the Teutonic race, Germans, Swedes and Danes, 
above a million of Jews, and half as ,many Greeks. 
The Germans are mostly settled in the Baltic provinces 
(where they constitute the nobility) in the two q^pitals, 
and in colonies on the middle Volga and iji the Oimea. 
The Swedes are numerous along the Gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia. The Jews are mostly found in the pro- 
vinces formerly belonging to Poland, where they form 
almost the entire population of many towns. The 
Greeks are dispersed through the •southern provinces 
and in the Crimea. • 

The languages o£this multitudinous '•population are 
about forty, diversified by many dialects.* The mother 
tongue of both Russian and Polish was the old Slavonic, 
a language distinguished for letters and* cqmbinations 
scarcely pronounceable by other races. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity, with the subsequent^ influence of the 
Greek and Latin churches respectively, contributed to 
the separate gi’owth of the two languages, the Russian 
being further aflTcctcd by the Mongol domination. • At 
present the latter tongue is divided into three principal 
dialects: — 1. The pure Russian of Moscow and the 
central parts of the empire ; 2. The Malo-fiussian of 
Little Russia, which contains most of the old Slavonic 
element, and is essentially the ^me idiom with that 
spoken by three millions of people in Galicia, Hungary, 
and Poland, wha belong to the Greek church but are 
not included in the Russian empire ; 3. The White 
Russian, spoken in the western districts, and extending 
into Lithuania and Volhynia. 
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The Lithuanian and Lettish tongues are also deriva-^ 
lives from the Slavqnic, but differ from each other as 
well as from Eussian and Polish. The Wallachian is a 
mixture of Latin, Greek, Italiap, and Turkish. 

The Tschoudes and Tartars possess a still greater va- 
riety of language and dialect in their respective tribes. 

In religion almost all the varieties known to mankind 
are found in the Russian empire. The Russians, Kossacks, 
and 'V^allachiuns aili of the national church, which is a 
branch of the orthodox Oriental, or Greek, communion. 
The Poles, Lithuanfims, and Coiirlanders adhere to the 
church of Rome, or to the Uniate church which re- 
tains the Greek rite in communion with the Papal 
See. The LutheranVorship jiredominates in the Baltic 
ai^d Swedish province!], and other Protestant communi- 
ties exist in different parts of the empire. Some of the 
Laplanders and remoter Tschoudes and Tartars are still 
Pagans. The more civilized Tartars and the nations of 
the Caucasus contain two or three millions of Moham- 
medans. Jews, Buddhists, and even Hindus, are in- 
cluded in the heterogeneous catalogue. 

The physical geography of dominions extending from 
the Frozen Ocean to the borders of Persia, and from 
Gerfnany to the Chinese empire, must necessarily pre- 
sent a great variety of feature. For so vast a countiy 
Russia is singularly deficient in mountains. The Ural 
chain, separating the European portion from Siberia, 
attains in parts an elevation of 6800 feet.* The 
Caucasian range, prolonging the boundary between 
Europe and Asia from the Cagpian to the Black Sea, 
rises to more than double that height. Lapland and 
Kamschatka, at the northern comers of the empire, and 
the Altai range at the south-east, have mountains whose 
, • Malle Brun, Book sxxvii. 
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summits are wrapped in perpetusfl snow. But the 
enormous spaces inclosed within these barriers arc 
diversified only by forest, lake, sfiid river. The sole 
interior elevation of European Eussia is that of the 
V^i^ldai heights betweefl Novgorod and Moscow ; and 
these, though forming the watershed for the northern 
and southern seas, nowhere rise 500 feet from their 
base, nor beyond 1200 above the level of the sea. 

Tliis peculiar conformation occajjions the vast open* 
plains wliich, under the name of steppes, form one of the 
two great features of the Russian Ijyidscape. The other 
is the forest, extending in unbroken masses over dis- 
tricts as large as kingdoms, and supplying timber and 
fufil for successive generations with^ little appearance of 
exhaustion or decay. These two features seldom inter- 
mingle in the landscape. The forest holds its own with 
such unbroken possession that it is commonly said a 
squirrel may travel from Petersburg to Moscow with- 
out touching the ground. On the other hand, the dry 
elevated steppe contains hardly a tree or a bush to 
break the winds as they sweep unimpeded from the l/ral 
to the Carpathian mountains. 

The lakes and rivers of Russia are spacious, but their 
waters are often locked in ice, and the general flatness 
of the country permits but a tranquil current ^hen in 
motion. The lake of Baikal, in Siberia, is one of the 
largest in the world : Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, Ilmen, 
and Bielo Ozero, are among the most considerable of 
Europe. The rivers are naturally classified by the seas 
into which they discharge theif contents. The Arctic 
Ocean receives^ the laf^est and most numerous, com- 
prising all the Siberian waters, and in Europe the 
Onega, the Divina, the Mezen, and the Petchorm, The 
frequent frost renders these rivers of less political and 
c 
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commercial vriue than the smaller streams of the loAvor 
and more genial districts. Into the Baltic fall tlie 
Neva, the Duna, or (Southern Dwina, the Niemen, and 
the Vistula. The Black Sea receives the Pruth (by 
* the mouths of the Danube), th€ Dniester, Dnieper, anil 
Bug, together with the Don through the Sea of Azof. 
The Volga (anciently called the Rha *) is the largest 
river of Europe, and has received the apprllation of the 
.Scythian Nile. Kising in a small lake on tlii' Valdai 
plateau, and accomplishing a distance of 2000 miles in 
its long and tortuous^ course to the Caspian Sea, it drains 
an area of 630,000 square miles, or more than twice 
the extent of the basin ol‘ the Danube, and eight times 
that of the Rhine. ^The Caspian receives also the Ural 
and the Emha. 

The Russian waters were veiy early connected into a 
system of internal navigation, extending from sea to sea, 
by means of canals and tributary streams. The Volga 
being thus united with the Don, the Neva, and the 
Northern Dwina, Archangel and Petersburg are en- 
abled to send t^ieir merchandise by water to Astra- 
khan, and all parts of the Caspian. In the west, the 
Dnieper is connected in like manner with the Bug, the 
Vistula, and the Nit.men, uniting the commerce of the 
Baltic wjth that of the Black Sea. The system is ex- 
tended across the mountains into Siberia. From To- 
bolsk to the Volga there is a navigation of about 4000 
miles in length, having a carrying place of 240 miles 
through the Ural mountains, and after its junction with 
the Volga, there is a '‘water-carriage of 5400 miles, 
by which the teas of China ?ind the iron and furs 
of Siberia find their way to the capital. These water 

* This word, like JtAine, and many others in ancient languages, seems to 
baife signified simply ** The Biver.” 
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communications form the high rorfds o? the country 
in more senses than one : when the passage of boats 
is suspended by frost, sledges take their place on the 
hardened surface, and even increase the speed and 
fa/iility of transport. Other sledges, also, meeting thc^ 
rivers and canals from the interior, transport their 
burdens across the frozen snow, by tracks which arc 
impassable in summer. ^ 

Russia in Europe may be descriljpd as ^ vast devated* 
plain declining gently to the westward, and presenting 
a considerable variety of climate, ^oil, and productions. 

It is divided into four great regions, which nature seems 
to have made mutually necessary to each other. 

1. The north is the region o^ the woods, and was 
anciently covered by one unbrojeeu forest as large as 
Germany, France, and Spain put together. Ifere 
roamed the J^ns or Tschmidcs^ subsistiifg by the chase, 
like the Indians of North America, as some of their 
descendants do at this day. The Slavonian colo- 
nists, establishing themselves along the banks of^the 
rivers, made the forest recede befor« their industry; 
and the fields so obtained, being enriched by the vege- 
table decay, still €;xhibit a surprising degree of fertility. 
Further north, where the plain dColinos to the Fj’ozen 
Sea, the climate i ^ too severe for tillage, and qjmost for 
vegetation. Step by step the trees disappear, till the 
marshy meadow supjK>rts only rushes’ and ifioss. 

1'he forest, ihough diminished by the consumption of * 
cinturies, still extends over a district as large as Spain ; 
including the Northern and Ural provinces, with parts 
of the Novgor(^d and Rostroma governments. The go- 
vernments of Petersburg, Nijni-Novgorod, Vladimir, 
Riazan, and Tambof, are also extensively Vooded. 
Westward the forest region extends through White 
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Eussia and lAtliuatiia, and more partially to the Baltic 
provinces. Little Eussia, again, and the Crimea, arc pos- 
sessed of large and Valuable forests. The administra- 
tion of the woods is an important department of the 
' Imperial government. The Institute established at 
Petersburg employs a large sfcilF of scientific officials in 
thinning the denser portions, restoring the growth where 
the consumption has been too rapid, and even planting 
»out the plains. ^ 

The trees to the north are mostly pine, fir, larch, and 
cedar. To the west^he pine is the prevalent growth, 
mixed, however, in both quarters with alders, aspens, 
and magnificent birch trees. Southward the alder and 
aspen are replaced ^by the maple, ash, silver poplar, 
lime, and oak. Entire forests of lime exist in the 
government of Kostroma, and others of oak in that of 
Kasim. 

2. Below the forest lies the central table-hmd of 
Chreat Russia^ extending from the Urals to Smo- 
lensk, and including an area of 18,000 square miles, 
wit^li its hardy q,nd enterprising population of sixteen 
millions. This operand somewhat sterile plain contains 
the ancient capital of Moscow, and may be considered 
as the mother countiy of the nation ; it is also the seat 
of most of its manufacturing and commercial industry. 
The poverty of the soil seems to have discouraged that 
agricultural development from which other nations mostly 
received the first impulse to extension. The disadvan- 
tages of nature might doubtless have been overcome 
the introduction of manure, and by an enlightened 
system of farming ; but tlie geniass of the Russian peoj)le 
preferred to devote itself to trade and manufactures, 
and thnoughout the empire agriculture is still almost 
wholly neglected. The numerous population collected 
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in Great Russia would accordingly have been unable to 
subsist without tlic aid of the forest^ on the one hand, and 
of the more fertile region which lies below them on the 
other. ^ ^ 

->3. Little Russia^ and the districts along the Volga as 
far as the edge of the desert, seem to b-g provided ex- 
pressly to meet this want. This lower level is the site of 
the celebrated “ black earth” — a soil which has no equal 
for richness and fertility in the wofld. {Iver a *belt oi' 
country twice as large as France wheat crops succeed 
one another, in luxuriant abundanoe, year after year for 
a century, without fallow or manure. The labour of 
cultivation is confined to scratching the surface with a 
light jDlough, and the ashes of the stfraw and dung, which 
serve for fuel in the absence of wood, are all that is 
returned to the soil. The Malo or Little Russian of 
the present day often leads the nomad aild pastoral life 
of his Slavonian ancestors, journeying fro|n one verdant 
spot to another in a long waggon, and finding his 
wants amply supplied by the hand of nature, with lijtle 
labour of his own. • 

4. South and east of these productive districts lies 
the region of the steppes — for centuries past the haunt of 
thcKossack tribes with their numerous fiocks and herds. 
The boundless plain degenerates towards the •Caspian 
and Azof into a desert full of salt lakes, but other 
portions exhibit luxurious savannahs and*tracts sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. These enormous spaces, extend- 
ing to the foot of the Caucasus, stand ready to receive 
the surplus population of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing regicais above them. Colonies of Russians, 
Kossacks, Germans, and other races daily entering, 
are creating oases in the solitary plain, and it l*equires 
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only to be peopled and wooded to become one of the 
most flourishing couijtrics in Europe.* 

Not contented, however, with the natural advantages 
,.of these interpendcnt regions, Eussia has further ex- 
tended her sphere by important acquisitions on every 
part of her European frontier. From Sweden she has 
wrested the command of the Baltic Sea, from Poland a 
vast aceession to her agricultural wealth, from Turkey 
and Persia, in addition to similar advantages, a huge 
step into the sunnier regions whither the instincts of the 
north seem to be eves* tending. 

The Swedish acquisitions comprise Russian Lapland, 
Finland, and the Baltic provinces. The first has a 
bleak and desolate drea of about 10,000 square miles, 
thinly populated by a branch of the Tsehoude or Finnish 
race who call tliemselves Same. The country diflers 
from the rest of the Arctic forest region chiefly in its 
numerous lakes and mountains, and in the consequent 
greater degree of cold. The lower levels are covered 
with the spruce, Scotch fir, and other resinous trees: 
higher up and t\}ward the Arctic Sea the spruce dis- 
appears. As the cold increases the fir begins to 
dwindle and fail : its place is supplied for a space by 
the birch, which yields in its turn to the salix glauca 
(a tree unknown in Britain), with other plants peculiar 
to the coldest climates, till vegetation entirely disappears 
on the line of perpetual frost. In the north of Lapland 
the sun remains below the horizon for six weeks to- 
gether in winter, and as many above it in summer. 
The long night is relieved by an imusual brightness 
in the moon and stars, by a twilight sufficient to read 
by, and by the coruscations of the aurora borealis. 

* Etuda de la Eutne, bjr the Baron Auguste de Harthausen. Hanorer, 
1848. 
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The half-civilizcd tribes who inhabit thft remote and 
dreary comer of Europe are coarsely clothed, and sub- 
sist for the most part by hunting and fishing, growing 
only a little corn in the valleys during their brief sum- 
mer. Though nominally reckoned in the Kussian 
church, they are as little acquainted with Christianity 
as with the arts of civilized life. Their existence would 
be insupportable but for the reindeer, their one sub- 
stitute for horse, cow, goat, and sheep. ^ The n»lk of ' 
this invaluable animal affords cheese, the fiesh meat, 
and the skin clothing. Harnessed the sledge it tra- 
verses the frozen lakes, rivers, and snowy plains, with 
amazing swiftness, and when dead the horns, bones, 
and sinews are all applied to impo^itant domestic uses. 

** Their reindeer form their riches f these thsjr tent*, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, their wholesome fare and cheerful Mips. 

Obsequious at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O’er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep. 

With a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed.’* 

• 

The animal subsists on a bright yellow lichen, which 
grows near the fir forests, rather than in the colder re- 
gion of the birch : a plain covered*, with tliis crop .con- 
stitutes a Lapland meadow. Another lichen, called bear's 
mosSf is made into mattresses, which for softness and 
elasticity are said to surpass any others in Ehrope. 

Finland, called by the natives Suomemna, or the land 
of lakes and swamps, enjoys a less rigorous climjite than 
the provinces on the Frozen Ocean. It is a table-land 
from 400 to GOQ feet atSove the level of the sea, rising 
towards the north into a mountainous ridge of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet high. The coasts are deeply indented 
with gulfs or Jiords, sprinkled with a vast number of 
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rocky islets. The interior also is interspersed with a 
network of lakes, communicating with each other and 
with the Ladoga, and mostly abounding in islands. 
These waters, with the swamps and extensive forests, 
leave but a small portion of the surface for cultivation. 
The soil, too, is stony and poor, requiring a consider- 
able supply of the manure procured by firing the forests 
and underwood. Still Finland is more productive than 
the opposite part of Scandinavia, and used to constitute 
the granary of Sweden. 

The Fins of the Western parts retain all the manners, 
sympathies, and religion of the Swedes, to whom they 
are still strongly attached ; but in the districts east of 
Viborg, which hav^been longer in possession of Russia, 
thp population is welltnigh assimilated to the dominant 
race. The Grand Duchy of Finland retains a constitu- 
tion, with a diet and code of laws similar to the Swedish. 
Their troops are not intermixed with the rest of the 
Russian army ; and their fleet, which is by far the best 
manned portion of the imperial navy, sails as a separate 
squadron under'-the Finnish flag. These natural dis- 
tinctions preserve the memory of a connexion which 
seems little likely to be restored, unless by a further 
and perhaps not very distant conquest. The Aland Isles, 
now th(? western limit of Russian territory, arc not more 
than twen^-fivc miles distant from the Swedish coast ; 
and the Gulf gf Bothnia, which for the moment separates 
the impoverished kingdom from her gigantic neigh- 
bour, affords a road across its frozen surface, which was 
safely traversed by a Russian army in 1809. 

On the southern side of the Gulf *of Finland the 
Baltic provinces prolong the Russian coast as far as 
Memel, where the Niemen constitutes the boundary 
with Prussia. These possessions largely augment the 
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supply of timber, corn, and cattle, for tb^ markets of 
Petersburg, and for export to other countries. Their 
greatest value, however, lies in th^ development they 
impart to the maritime instincts of the empire. With 
prodigious internal resources, Eussia is singularly defi- 
cient in the important advantage of a sea coast, ,and all 
her energies have long been directed to remedying this 
defect. This was the object of Peter the Great in 
conquering a site for his new capital at the head' of the 
Finland Gulf. That narrow strait, guarded by the 
powerful fortresses of Bomarsund, Sweaborg, and Cron- 
stadt, forms the cradle and the home of the Russian 
navy. The provinces below supply an extension of 
coast, which though affording but few harbours and only- 
one navigable river, contributes greatly to the political 
and commercial interests of the nation. ,^Lt Riga, Rcv«l, 
and Memel, a considerable export trade is carried on in 
oak plank, masts and fir of the finest quality, hemp, flax, 
corn, hides, bones, bristles, wool, &c. The Baltic pro- 
vinces were anciently subject to the Teutonic knights, and 
the population is still German far more than Russia;! ; 
they retain the Lutheran religion, together with many 
of their own laws and institutions. 

The divisions called White RussiaAndi Lithuania were 
anciently the constant battle-flbld of Russian and Polish 
tribes, and alternately possessed by either nation.* They 
passed to the present empire, together with the govern- 
ments of Volhynia and Podolia in Little Russia, by the 
partition of Poland. This latter kingdom eomprehended 
in itself, on a smaller scale, most of the distinguishing 
features of Russian topography. The northern portion 
is still covered with spacious forests, whose produce is 
floated in rafts down the rivers to the Baltic qpd the 
Black Sea. The woods are brok^ by lakes and marshes 
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of considerafble e^ent, and the remainder of the level 
sur&ce is diversified by fertile com lands, savage 
steppes, rich pastures, and sandy wastes. Vast quanti- 
ties of com are produced in the southern districts of 
Podolia, Volhynia, and the Ukraine. 

The limited portion of the kingdom, which still 
bears the title of Poland^ is inferior to the rest both 
in climate and soil. The cold in winter is as great 
as inr Sweden, wlyle in summer the heat sometimes 
rises to 120° of Fahrenheit. These extremes, as well 
as the hmnid atmo^here which prevails through a large 
portion of the year, are attributable to the number of 
lakes, dreary swamps, and dense forests which cover 
nearly half the smjface. The open soil is mostly thin 
and sandy, or sandy loam, yielding only a moderate 
cifop of wheat ence in nine years. Toward the Vistula, 
however, there are extensive tracts of clayey loam, 
which, when properly managed, produce excellent re- 
turns of wheat and oats. 

The provinces of New Russia^ acquired from Turkey, 
are valued, both as augmenting the profitable territory 
of the empire, and as advancing its borders to the 
long-coveted coasts of the Black Sea. In the upper part 
of tj^ese provinces the steppes are clothed with luxuriant 
grass as high as a man. Here horses, sheep, cattle, hogs, 
and goats are reared in vast numbers, and much im- 
provement has been made in the breeds of the two former, 
which are found wild in Bessarabia. Bees, too, are 
abundant, and the silkworm has' been introduced with 
marked success. Immense forests exist in Kherson and 
the Crimea. The southern portion of the latter country 
has been described as a paradise upon earth.* The en- 

c 

* ** The ever-verdant laurel grows beside the olive, the pomegranate, the fig, 
or the date«tree, which might have been brought to the country in ancient 
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thusiasm of travellers however received a sadi correction 
in the recent experience of the British army. Still it is 
certain that this country was anciently the granary of 
the Athenian republic ; and as its natural fertility is 
not^abated, it would assuredly yield teii times its present 
produce if sufficiently populated. The Tartars, who now 
constitute the bulk of the inhabitants, have but recently 
laid aside tlieir migratory habits, and do no more than 
tend their enormous herds and flocki^ The superiority 
of the climate is attested by the vines, olives, figs, mul- 
berries, pomegranates, and orangey which flourish in 
the valleys and on the slopes of the southern mountains. 
The northern part, however, is an exposed and un- 
healthy steppe, clothed in some partg with rich pasture,* 
but interspersed with heath, salt lakes, and unwhole- 
some marshes. * »' 

Bessarabia, with its fertile soil and population of half 
a million, is still more valuable in a political point of 
view ; it carries the Russian empire into the heart of 
a people connected by race and religion, and enables 
it to claim the right of protecting the kipdred provinefis 
still nominally subject to the Ottoman Porte. The 
Pruth, which forms the existing frontier, is easily 
crossed; and whenever the Russians shall again pass^the 
Danube and advance into Bulgaria, they will find them- 
selves marching through a sympathizing population to 
the capital of an exhausted and helpless foe. • 

Constantinople is yet more formidably menaced by the 

times by Greek colonists. The simple life of the good Tartars, their cottages 
cut in the solid rock and concealed by the thick foliage of the surrounding 
gardens, the flute of the shepherd, his flocks scattered on solitary hills, 
remind the stranger .o^tbe golden age. The traveller leaves the people with 
regret, and envies the destiny of mortals ignorant of war, the ft-auds of trade 
and luxury, accompanied with all its vices.** These are the words of the 
learned Pallas, who left the court of Petersburg to spend the remainder of his 
days in the Crimea. — Matte Brun, Book civ. 
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naval development afforded to Eussia in the possession 
of the Black Sea. 'JJJie months of the Dnieper, Bug, and 
Dniester, in her own territory, and her interest in the 
Danube in right^ of the Pruth, constitute a vast addi- 
tion to her maritime resources. A great commerce Jias 
sprung up with extraordinaiy rapidity at Odessa ; and the 
arsenals of Nicolaief and Sebastopol, only sixty hours' 
sail from Constantinople, offer still more striking evi- 
dences of th(k enonfious power which has passed into the 
hands of Russia. 

The entire surfjKje of European Russia is computed 
at 500 millions of deciatines^ of which 180 millions are 
covered by forest, and 120 millions are waste, including 
heaths, marshes, laJvCs, rivers, and roads. Of the rc- 
irjainder, 90 millions^ are cultivated lands, 60 millions 
meadow, and 6o millions pasture. The products vary, 
of course, wiEh the soil and climate. Rye is produced 
in larger quantity than any other grain, and is the 
common food of the peasantry, who value their bljick 
bread far above tlie delicacies of other nations. Next 
to rye are oats f and these two crops taken together are 
supposed to be more than double the value of all the 
other grains. The greatest quantity of wheat is pro- 
duced in the governments of Orel, Kasan, Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, Pensa, Tambof, and Koursk. Flax and hemp 
are extensively cultivated. Potatoes and hops succeed 
everywhere. Tobacco is an important article in the 
southern provinces, and beet-root is largely grown for 
sugar, especially in the government of Kief. 

Horses and horned cattle are more abundant than in 
any other European country. ” A kh^m of a nomadic 
tribe will sometimes possess 10,000 horses. Every 
peasant owns his few head of cattle, and even a beggar 
is seldom without a cow or a goat. Speaking generally, 
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however, these animals are small, coarse, bbny, and ill- 
sliaped. Tlierc is a fine breed of oxen in some of the 
Polish provinces, and the horses arc very superior in 
the south. 

The rearing and management of bees are more at- 
tended to in Kussia than in any other part of Europe : 
some tribes in Kasan make it their chief pursuit. Wild 
bees are still more plentiful than the domesticated, 
and there are individuals among tlie Baschkire^ who 
possess a hundred hives in their gardens and a thousand 
in the forests. In many parts honey is used instead of 
sugar, and the export of wax is very considerable. 

The mineral wealth of the empire is great. Gold to 
the value of more than a million apd a half sterling is 
produced from the UVal and Altai^ mountains, and from 
the washings of the auriferous sands* which bordter 
most of the Siberian rivers. Iron of excellent quality 
abounds in the*Ural mountains, and is exported at a 
high price. Tlic annual produce amounts to 200,000 
tons of pig iron and 120,000 tons of bar iron. This 
metal is found also in some other pai’t^ of liussia, and 
bog iron is common in the marshy tracts. Still the 
supply is inadequate to tlie wants of the population ; 
and owing to the ruinous policy which excludes fbreign 
iron, the price is so high to the home consumer that 
nine-tenths of the carts and carriages have their wheels 
of wood : even in the neighbourhood of Petersburg and 
Moscow the peasantry cannot aiford iron to shoe their 
horses. The free admission of this indispensable article 
from other countries “would do ten times more to ac- 
celerate agricultural arid manufacturing improvements 
than all the other incentives which it is in the power of 
the government to' administer.” * • 

* M'Culloch’s Geog. Diet., Vol. 11., 610. 

D • 
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Goal has •b^n* found on the ^ores of the Azof and 
in some other localities, but it has hitherto been wrought 
only to a small extent, and this valuable mineral ap- 
pears to be deplorably scarce in Russia. Salt mines and 
springs are worked in Orenburg, Saratof, and tlic 
Crimea. They produce 500,000 tons annually, and 
about 120,0(R) tons are imported (chiefly from Eng- 
land) into the western provinces. 

Tq Ihe east of the Sea of Azof, the cessions of Turkey 
and the sulDjugation of independent tribes have ad- 
vanced the Russian dominions to the boundary line 
of Europe on the crest of the Caucasus, while the ac- 
quisitions from Persia extend the empire far down on the 
Asiatic side of thf mountains. These countnes, par- 
taking of the characters of both the quarters of the globe 
in which they^are geographically situated, will be most 
conveniently jlescribed in connexion with each other. 

The extent and elevation of the Caucasian range are 
but imperfectly ascertained. According to the best 
authorities, it reaches from Anapa on the Black 8ea to 
Baku on the Caspian, a distance of nearly 700 miles in 
a straight line, and above 800 if the windings of the 
mountains be followed. The breadth of the range is 
comj)Uted at 350 miles at the western extremity and 
250 at the eastern, the included area being not less than' 
100,000 square miles. The highest peak soars to an 
altitude of 17,785 feet, or more than 2000 feet above 
Mont Blanc.* The v^etation of the Caucasus is exu- 
berant. Nearly every tree, fruit, grain, and flower 
found between the tropics and the pole is indigenous, 
or may be raised, within its limits. Arable land of ex- 
cellent quality lies at the base ; the moimtain sides and 

c 

* other writers make the Elboon» which is the highest summit of the Can 
cuus^ only 5900 feet above the level of the Black Sea.— JlfoUfe Brun^ Book zxv. 
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higher plains are clothed with magnificent Crests, and 
even to the very top a luxuriant and varied vegetation 
is seen mingling with the snows of (fenturies. 

Game of every description abounds in the woods and 
plains. Sheep with a long and valuable wool are 

numerous : and the forests are one of the homes of the 

$ 

wild cattle. 

Though popularly believed to be rich tn the precious 
metals, these mountains, as far as t];iey h^ve yet *been 
explored, contain only a yellow worthless metal called 
cat-gold, with some iron, copper, saltpetre, sulphur, and 
a considerable quantity of lead. In this poverty of 
mineral treasures they resemble the Alps; they differ 
in the entire absence of lakes, of i^hich not a single 
specimen has been discovered. Lava with other vol- 
canic substances are common, and mud tolcanoes exilit 
in various parts ; but igneous eruptions are unknown, 
and their former existence is doubtful. 

The importance and mystery attached to*these moun- 
tains in all ages arise partly from the descent of the 
human race from Mount Ararat (which, though not 
properly a part of it, is connected with the chain), and 
partly from their restraining and commanding the pas- 
sage of the northern nations into the sunny regioi^s of 
Asia. They contain but few passes, of which the prin- 
cipal, and only frequented one, is nothing but a ravine 
cut b^ the river Terek through precipitouS walls of 
porph^y and schist. The path is carried along abysses 
10,000 feet in depth, and subject both to avalanches and 
floods from the melting snows, which carry everything 
before them. . Jfotwitlistanding these obstacles, the 
Russians have constructed a carriage road through the 
defile, the entire length of which, from Mosdok to 
Gory, is about 120 miles. Li the narrowest and highest 
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part of the«gorge stands the old castle of Dariel, and 
here the rocks approach so close on either hand, that, 
according to Plinyj^ the opening was closed by an iron 
gate. There is another pass to the east, but little known, 
and probably open only to hunters and in summer. 
A third at Derbend, near the Caspian, is rendered 
difficult by the swampy nature of the ground. A 
Eussian army ^ which attempted to pass round the 
western extremity on the Black Sea, met with similar 
difficulties, alid was obliged to return by ship. 

The Caucasus is the seat of the aboriginal race which, 
from its superior beauty of form and feature, has been 
taken to present the best type of the European, and 
indeed of the human, family. Of the five varieties 
into which Blumenbach and other eminent naturalists 
divide mankindi the Caucasian is the first ; and though 
it is not to be^ supposed tliat all the nations of Europe 
are actually descended from the existing race of moun- 
taineers, yet it is certain they still present the highest 
example of physical form and feature. It is re- 
markable, however, that while European in body the 
Caucasians are altogether Asiatic in mind : with the ex- 
ception. of the Armenians, none have made the slightest 
progress in civilization. 

As in the early stages of society in other parts of the 
world, a great variety of tribe and language exists in 
these mountains and valleys. Seven languages, radically 
diiTerent, with as many nations, are enumerated, b|isides 
the Tartars who may be regarded as foreigners. Of 
these the principal are the Circassians, or Tcherkes- 
sians*, on the European side, f^nd the Georgians on tlie 

t 

* Tcherkessitt is a Tartar word, literally moaning cut the road, that is, a high- 
wayman or robber, one u ho makes the communications unsafe. On the Cau- 
casus itself these people are called Kasiakt* Their own name for themselves 
is Adige, 
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Asiatic. Yet other neighbouring nations are still power- 
ful, and the subdivisions of tribe and dialect are in- 
numerable. A strong resemblancfe, however, pervades 
the habits and manners of all, except the Georgians, 
who -are a little more civilized. They exhibit the 
courage, hospitality, and predatory habits of the Arabs 
and other semi-barbarous people ; but though in posses- 
sion of a country more fevourably situated than Swit- 
zerland, they have made absolutely no progress either * 
in arts or arms, and continue as ignorant of letters as 
in the days of Herodotus. 

The subjugation of such barbarians, even to the im- 
perfect civilization of Russia, can only be regarded as a 
gain to humanity. Its greatest scapdal, the slave trade, 
has been already prohibited, though it is still secretly 
continued by the natives. From a melancholy union? of 
physical beauty with a low state of moraj feeling, these 
countries have been infamous in all ages for the atrocious 
traffic in women. The slave markets of Turkey derive 
their chief supply from this quarter, and not only by 
means of capture at sea, or by purchase qf prisoners talsfen 
in the wars of one tribe against another, but by open 
bargain with the very parents of the unhappy victims. 
The martial and high-spirited chief who would not 
hesitate a moment to slay the man who should violate 
his barbarous ideas of honour, has neither shame nor 
compunction in selling his maiden daughter lo the pur- 
veyor of a Mussulman seraglio.* 

The mountain region terminates to the north in the 
steppes of the Volga and the Don. The slopes on this side 
• 

* It would appear 'Aat the female slaves were chiefly brought ft-om the 
Asiatic side of the mountains, the northern tribes dealing mostly in males, for 
the supply of the Mameluke and other slave troops of Turkey and Egypt. The 
prohibition of this traffic is said to be the principal cause of the long resistance 
to the Russian power. 
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are mostly occupied by the Circassians, who in extending 
tlieir arms over the Abasians, obtained also possession 
of the western facG« of the mountains, along with the 
coast of the Black Sea. The Abasians having previously 
invoked Russian aid against their con(][uerors, it may be 
concluded that, by the recent submission of Scham'yl, 
Russia has scoured the whole country from the Straits 
of Kertch to the Turkish frontier in the neighbourhood 
of Batoum. The European side of the Caucasus is 
colder and lojs ferlcile than the Asiatic. Nothing re- 
sembling a city or walled town is to be met with ; the 
Circassians still live in tents or mud-bu!lt villages, 
easily abandoned and renewed. The chiefs engage only 
in hunting or war ; in the other classes there is little 
of the division of Idbour which obtains in an organized 
cojnmunity, but evcLy man is his own carpenter, 
weaver, carver, and diepherd. Christianity, though 
early introduced, has made little practical way. Mo- 
hammedanism became the general profession after the 
subjugation of the country by the Ottoman Porte, but 
the rude customs and traditions of the several tribes 
are practically riiore respected than any religion. Cir- 
cassia is famous for its horses, which are as good, and as 
jealously preserved, those of Arabia. 

The Russian provinces to the south of Caucasus in- 
clude Mingrclia, Immeritia, Georgia, Gulistan, and 
Daghistan, a part of which last recrosses the boundary 
into Europe. The slope of the mountains is more gra- 
dual on this side, being divided into table-lands and 
terraces, interspersed with valleys and undulating plains 
of great extent, watered by abundance of rivulets. The 
principal river is the Kur, which rise^ in the Ararat 
range, a little north-west of Kars, and falls into the Cas- 
pian at*the Gulf of Kizil Agatch. On this river stands 
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Tiflis, tho capital of Georgia and of tli^ whoje Caucasian 
dominion. This was anciently the great thoroughtiire 
of the commerce between Europe* and Asia ; and the 
trade has been extensively revived since the liussian oc- 
cupation. The soil of Georgia being rich and fertile, 
tlie’ inhabitants arc chiefly employed in agriculture 
and rearing cattle. Wheat, rice, barley, 'fmaize, millet, 
hemp and flax, arc among the most generally cultivated 
articles. Cotton grows wild. The excellence of the 
melons, pomegranates, and other fin(f fruitf is notorious, 
but tlie most valuable product is wine, of which the 
Georgians have the reputation of being the greatest 
drinkers in tlie world. It is strong and full-bodied, 
though want of care in its manufacture and treatment 
spoils it as an article of trade. The best description 
costing but four cents a bottle, the home consumptyn 
is enormous : a common labourer is said to demand four 
bottles for his daily allowance ! 

The Georgians reside in towns, and have long acknow- 
ledged a fixed form of policy. A monarchy, under 
the Jewish family of Bagratides, lasted from the eighth 
century to the death of the last prince in 1799 ; yet the 
civilization is very imperfect, and agriculture, arts, and 
education are in the lowest conditiop. 

On the west coast of the Caspian the Russian boun- 
dary descends as low as Chili van, which is little more 
than 200 miles in a straight line from Tehran, the mo- 
dem capital of Persia. From this point Russia possesses 
all the western coast to the north as far as the Emba, 
together with a few forts and stations on the eastern or 
Tartar coast. The conynerce of the Caspian is entirely 
in her hands, bfit its navigation is rendered dangerous 
by violent storms rushing down from the mountains. 
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while the countries which border it are combatively 
of little importance to trade. 

The Caspian divides the Transcaucasian provinces 
from the northern and larger portion of Asiatic Russia, 
called Siberia. This extensive country is separated 
from Russia in Europe by the Ural mountains, and by a 
river of the Same name which descends to the Caspian 
through an enormous plain, extending^' from the Lower 
Vo'lga to the foot of the Altai range. On one side 
of tliis river ‘'is the desert of Astrakhan, on the other 
stretch the boundless steppes of the Kirghis Tartars. 
Its usually solitary and silent shores are thronged at the 
proper season by thoufeinds of Kossacks in quest of 
sturgeon and other fish, vast quantities of which are 
transported to Petersburg. From the Ural river the 
Russian frontier extends eastward along the Caspian 
Sea to the Emba, and thence across the steppe, in a 
north-easterly direction, to the foot of die Altai moun- 
tains, and the newly acquired territory on the Amoor. 
This river now constitutes the hne of separation from 
tht; Chinese empire, and continues the boundary eastward 
to the Sea of Okhotsk. Being the only river that falls 
into the Pacific, it forms the single channel for the pro- 
ductions of central* Asia to the sea. Though closed 
by frost during seven months of the year, its acquisition 
is an important gain to Russia. The territory on its 
northern bank abounds both in mineral and agricultural 
produce, and is watered by hundreds of streams flowing 
into the Amoor. The climate is good, the most southerly 
point being in 42° N. lat., 80° E. long. Though only 
in the last year ceded by Chma, numerous Russian 
settl«mentB already exist along the river, and defensive 
works qf considerable magnitude are being constructed 
at the new town of Nicolaiofsk. Magnificent forests of 
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oak, elm, and pine arc at hand; coal .flolds^ also are re- 
ported. The trading caravans extend as far as Bokhara, 
Khokan, and Tashkend.* The Altois have a length of 
above 2000 miles, and a breadth of from 300 to 700 miles. 
They are but little explored, but are known to attain an 
elet^ation in parts of 10,000 feet. The chain is continued 
northward along the shores of the Okhotsk, under the 
name of the Aldan moiuitains, to Behring’s Straits, and 
through the peninsula of Kamschatka, where arc vol- 
canoes rising from above 8000 to *16,000 feet above 
the sea. The eastern and northern limits^of Siberia are 
described by the Seas of Okhotsk and Kamschatka, 
Behring’s Straits, and the Arctic Ocean. 

The interior is one immense plain inclining from the 
south, and so open throughout it^vast extent to the 
blasts and storms of the Frozen Ocean. ^ Mrge portjpn 
lies within the frigid zone, and the remainder is exposed 
by the conformation of the ground to a degree of cold 
unknown to the same latitudes in Europe. 

Till the acquisition of the Amoor, the situation of 
Siberia was equally unfavourable in regard to its com- 
munications with the rest of the world. Its gigantic 
rivers roll their waters either into the Frozen Ocean or 
into the Caspian or other inland lakc^ This enormous ex- 
panse of territory was thus without a single outlet for its 
productions. The latter, indeed, are confined to the pro- 
duce of the mines and forests; the vegetation supplies not 
a single article of trade, though the country abounds in a 
variety of Avild fruits, Avhich are made into cordials for 
domestic use. Vast portions of the soil are wholly 
barren ; and though thp southern parts contain districts 
of extraordinary fertility, the population is too scanty 
and uncivilized to cultivate them with elFcct. 


• Atkinson's Travels in Upper and Lower Amour, 3860. 
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Siberia is ctill reamed by wild tribes, supporting their 
numerous flocks on its extensive pastures. The Tartars, 
once strong enough® to overwhelm European Kussia, 
have long been divided, and reduced to pay tribute. 
The European inhabitants consist only of exiles with the 
troops and civil ofliccrs compelled to reside there ; the 
manufactures accordingly are comparatively few, and of 
recent introduction. 

The Siberian waters are extensive, though, for the 
reasons already given, of little national value. The 
Baikal is a lalie or inland sea, 366 miles in length by 
from 20 to 50 miles in breadth. The water is fresh and 
transparent ; it abounds in fish and in seals, of which 
2000 arc taken annually. The rivers j^e large and 
numerous, rising mostly in the southern mountains, and 
tr^crsing the plain to* the Northern Sea. 

The most westerly and largest is the Ohy^ which falls 
into the gulf of that name after a course of 2000 miles, 
bearing with it the Irtisch, whose course is longer than its 
own. The Yenisey, though not so long, is a still more 
copious and majestic stream. It is formed by the con- 
fluence of several rivers, one of which passes through 
the Baikal Lake. Yet fui-ther to the cast is the Lena, 
which has a course of 2000 miles from the lofty moun- 
tains at the north-west of the Baikal, and falls into the 
Icy Sea by five considerable mouths. These are three 
of the greatest rivers in Asia ; they are fed by nume- 
rous affluents, and lesser but still more copious streams 
traverse the country beyond them. Many of them are 
shrouded in the densest forest; others rush through 
deep romantic clefts in the stony plain ; and the banks 
are often rich in scenic eflects which tlie painter 
seldom sfinds exceeded elsewhere.* Bunning chiefly 


* Atkinson’s Tour in Siberia, 78. 
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from south to north, however, while iSie course of traffic 
is in the transverse direction, these streams only retard 
comm^iication by the difficulty ofbrossing them. The 
Lake of Baikal alone facilitates the transport of mer- 
chandise to and from China. 

The forests, which cover a large part of Siberia, 
abound in animals provided against the severity of 
the climate by thick and glossy furs; and these are 
the most important articles of trac[p. The bear, lynx, 
wolf, Squirrel of various kinds, beaver, otter, and all the 
numerous other specimens of animal life which throng 
the woods, are hunted for their skins. The most valu- 
able are the black ermine, martin, and especially the 
sable, a species of weasel, once abundant in all the polar 
regions, but, in consequence of the numbers that have 
been taken, now plentiful only in Yakutsk and KaiAs- 
chatka. Various- contrivances are resojjted to in order 
to capture the animals without injuring the fur. Several 
of them turn white in the winter. • 

The reindeer is also an inhabitant of Siberia, and is 
found wandering in herds even to the most southern 
parts of the country. 

The minerals of Siberia include iron, copper, lead, 
gold, and silver, with a rich variety of precious stones. 
The mines are chiefly situated in the Ural and Altai 
ranges. The former contains the richest mining district 
in the empire, the capital of which is Ekaterinburg, 
a fortified town just within the Asiatic boundary, and 
commanding the passes into Siberia. The iron works 
are mostly planted on the banks of the Tchoussowaia and 
other mountain rivers,^ over whose waters the produce 
is floated down, through gorges and valleys of the most 
romantic appearance, to the Kama, which joins the 
Volga a little below Kasan. The barges used in the 
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transport are constructed in the mountain forest, being 
wholly composed of )vood, and taken to pieces at the end 
of their destination. As they not unfrequently gftk with 
their ponderous cargo, the decks are left unconnected 
with the sides, in order to form a raft for the boatmen 
on the occum3nce of accident^. Foundries have been 
cstablislied at the iron works, where cannon and small 
arms are manufactured for Sebastopol and all parts of 
the empire. » A couple of excellent rifles were recently 
manufactured at Neviansk for the small sum of 4Z. 15s.* 
Large quantities of magnetic iron ore of the finest 
quality have been extracted in the neighbourhood of 
the Blagodats, two remarkable hills on the Asiatic side 
of the Urals. The^ present traces of two distinct erup- 
tions of magnetic ore,< the latter of which has cut through 
the great masses deposited by the former. The whole 
mountain, in lact, would appear to be one mass of iron. 

Nijni Tagilsk presents another enormous mass of iron, 
80 feet thick and 400 in length, which has apparently 
flpwed down in a melted condition from fissures in the 
rocks. The smelting furnaces, forges, rolling mills, ma- 
chine shops, and other works at this place, with their 
machinery, are on a magnificent scale. Many of the 
machines and tools arc of English manufacture ; and the 
works, which belong to one of the Demidoff family, are 
superintended by a native of the place who spent several 
years in one of the best establishments in Lancashire, f 
Copper was discovered in the same neighbourhood in 
1812. In addition to large returns of the metal, the 
mines produce great quantities of malachite, the beauties 
of whicli mineral were so lavishly illustrated in the works 
of art displayed at the Great Exhibition at London in 
1851.* An enormofts mass of this beautilul stalagmite, 

* Atkinson’s Siberia, 95 


t Ibid. 7& 
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tlio deposit of many ages, was discovei^d quite recently 
lit Tagilsk. It is supposed to contain 720,000 lbs. of 
pure solid malachite, and is estimated at 170,000Z. in 
value. Sir Eoderick Murchison, who visited this won- 
der pf nature when first discovered, considers it to be 
of great geological interest, as affording satisfactory evi- 
dence of the real origin of malachite. He Sescribes the 
substance as “the resuft of copper solutions emana- 
ting from all the porous, loose smTOunding mass,jand 
which, trickling Ihrougli it to the lowest *cavity upon 
the subjacent solid rock, have in a series of ages pro- 
duced this wonderful subterranean incrustation.” 

The riches of the Ural mining districts are still pro- 
bably but imperfectly explored, ^me conjecture of 
their extent may be formed from the statement that the 
Demidoffs alone possess an estate nearly ^as large as all 
Yorkshire, throughout which “ iron and cqpper ore ap- 
pear to be inexhaustible. Platinum and gold are in the 
uj)per valleys, and malachite in enormbus quantities, 
with porphyry and jasper of great beauty, and various 
coloured marbles. Their forests extend pver mor§ thaa 
10,000 square versts, and arc thickly covered with 
timber.” * 

Gold alluvium is found on the little streams in most 
of the valleys of this district. Its precious stones in- 
clude emerald, amethyst, beryl, christo-beryl, topaz, rose 
tourmaline, and garnets. The jaspers are. in great 
variety; deep green, dark purple, violet, gi’ey and 
crc'am colour. The porphyries are equally varied and 
of the most brilliant hues. These productions are cut 
and fashioned at^ Granihioi into gems and vases, not 
excelled hi Europe ; but tlie wages of a first-class work- 
man are only 3^. 8d. a month, with 36 lbs. pf rye 

* Atkinson's Siberia, 81. 
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flour ; meet he' is never supposed to require. All 
precious stones, wherever found in Siberia, are the 
property of the eiftperor, but the illiberal treatment of 
the native lapidaries occasions many frauds. A few 
years since the admiration of the whole court of Peters- 
burg was attracted by a set of magnificent emeralds 
worn by the consort of a German sovereign. On in- 
quiry, the empress was astoni filed to be told that they 
came fi’om Siberia. Search was immediately instituted, 
and a number of jewels were detected in private houses, 
for which the parties were severely punished. Since 
that time, however, very few emeralds of great value 
have been discovered. 

The Ural gold mines mostly lie in the southern range, 
below Zlataoust, a town described as at once the Bir- 
fiiingham and the sfteffield of Kussia. The steel made 
in this place has been manufactured into damascene 
arms, which are highly prized. Gold is found in large 
pieces in a valley watered by a stream called Tash 
Kuturgun : here several lumps of fifteen pounds’ 
■ftciglit and npj^vards have been excavated. The ilm- 
peror Alexander, in 1824, personally, assisted in digging 
up a piece which weighed 24 lbs. (liussian), and in 
1843, another piece was obtained weighing 2 poods 
and 4 lbs., or more than 86 lbs. troy. The small hills 
generally are covered mth an earthy alluvium richly 
impregnated with gold for a depth of 12 inches above 
the rock. The produce of this alluvium so much ex- 
ceeds that of the minesj that in late years attention has 
been mostly given to the washings. Maias is the centre 
and capital of the gold district of South Ural. 

The AltJii mountains produce silver, gold, copper, and 
lead. • The most valuable mines are those of silver at 
Zirianovsky ; but as this ore is always found in places 
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destitute of wood, it requires to be traftisported to other 
parts to be smelted. The Zirianovsky silver mines are 
from 280 to 490 feet deep ; their pfoduce is conveyed 
in carts for more than 100 versts to the Irtisch, and 
thence floated and carried to Barnaoul, Pavlovsky, and 
other zavods^ making a distance of 900 versts from the 
mines to the smelting works. * 

The total annual produce of the Altai silver mines 
is about 1000 poods, or more than 43,870 lbs. troy. 
It contains about 3 per cent, of gold, whicii is left to be 
extracted in the mint at Petersburg. 

Gold mines have been opened in various parts of the 
Altai range, but latterly they have been almost aban- 
doned for the superior results attained by washing the 
sands of the various rivers which flow from the north- 
ern slope of the mountains. Barnaoul on the Oby, and 
Krasnojarsk on the Yenisey, are the capitals of districts 
which at present arc the most valuable of the auriferous 
regions in tlic Old World. The quantify of gold ob- 
tained from the Siberian washings in 1847 exceeded 1780 
poods, or about 76,000 lbs. troy, which p,t 4GZ. 14.*?. 6<T. 
the lb. represents a value of more than three millions 
and a-half sterling. 

The Yenisey is bordered in some parts by cliffs of 
white marble, as fine as that of Carrara, and in enor- 
mous quantity, but it rests untouched for want of the 
means of transport. The moimtains also at'e rich in 
aquamarine, lapis lazuli, and otlicr valuable stones. 

The Sayansk range contains several extinct volcanoes, 
which at distant periods have scattered large beds of 
lava and scoriae over extensive districts. The wild 
and gloomy region around them is regarded with terror 
by the nati-ves, as the abode of Shitan and his evil host. 
Boiling springs still exist in the Altai, iiefir the snowy 

E 9. , 
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peaks called Bidouka, and communicate a fertility to the 
adjacent soil, contrasting curiously with the wintry 
aspect of all that lies beyond their influence. 

The volcanic forces are active in Kamschatka, 
where not less than thirteen summits, with their 
craters and hot springs, have been observed and mea- 
sured. The highest is Klutchewsky, which is 1G,500 
feet above the sea, and, in common with six others, 
emi^s continual smoke. This subterranean heat, how- 
ever, has litiie or no influence on the climate, which is 
perhaps the coldest in the habitable globe. The natives 
seem to belong to the Mongol race, and are chiefly em- 
ployed in hunting the sable, fox, and other fur-bearing 
animals (of which they export as many as 30,000 skins 
in the year), or in capturing and curing fish, seals, 
walruses, and whales. The eggs of the water-fowl, satu- 
rated with oil, constitute a principal article of their 
food. 

In this peninsula, as well as some other parts of 
Siberia, dogs are trained to domestic uses, particularly 
for travelling. The breed resembles the English shep- 
herd dog, and exhibits an equal degree of intelligence. 
Many of tlie Kamschatdales possess above twenty of 
these animals. When harnessed in pairs to the sledge 
and travelling in parties, the eagerness of the dogs, 
combined with the rivalry of the drivers, invests the 
journey with all the excitement of a race. 

East Cape, the furthest extremity of Kamschatka 
and of Asia, is distant only thirty-six miles Irom Cape 
Prince of Wales, on the shores of America. The 
strait is frozen over evciy winter, presenting an easy 
passage to the natives of either coast. It was only, 
however, in the last century that the American sliore 
was discovered to Europe. The honour is claimed by 
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Eussia, in right of Vitus Behring, a Gdhnaii in the 
service of the Empress Cathcrinjc, who sailed from 
Kamschatka in 1728, to lay down the Asiatic shore. In 
a second voyage undertaken to explore the American . 
side, he unfortunately perished, afrer establishing the ex- 
istence of the strait which is called by lys name. The 
discovery was corajdeted by our own Captain Cook, in 
1788. The Russians, however, affirm that the Arac'ricaii 
coast was previously descried by a^am^liatdal^ Kos- * 
sack, named Krupishef, who sailed along it for two days, 
and in virtue of his discoveries, tliey claim possession 
of the shore to the north of the 55th parallel, I'eaching 
inland to the 140th meridian of west longitude. The 
included area contains 17,500 fiquaro miles, it is 
bounded by the Rocky IVIountai^js, the Arctic and the 
Pacific Oceans. A chain of trading settlements has been 
established along tli(3 coast and on the Aleutian islands, 
the capital of which is New Archaiigcl. The chief 
article of export is the skin of the sea-otter, which is 
much valued in Cliina. ^ 

The native Indians possess the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the red men^ but exhibit an approach to 
the features of the Mongols which has been thought to 
connect them with the Kamschatdales on the othej- side 
of the strait.* 

Such is an outline, rapidly sketched, of the existing 
Russian empire. Ihc mean beginnings from which it 
sprang, and the fluctuations which have resulted in so 

^ On (he much-disputed question of the origin of the American population, 
Maltc Drun sums up the evidci4^e us cstablibhint; beyond doubt three very 
early immigrations frwn Asia acro^' ilic straits of Behring, by which the lan- 
guages and features of the adjacent iiopulation liave been largely affected, but 
without cfftcing the original character of a primitive American race, as 
ancient perhaps as any existing Asiatic one. The same authority describes the 
Aleutian islands as a single and unique chain, which may be compared to the 
piles of an immense bridge formerly joining the two continents. — Booklxxvi. 
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extraordinaiy a political combination, are without a 
parallel in the history of the world. They cannot fail 
to interest all who can discern, amid the rise and fall 
of nations, the hand of Him who bringeth low and 
lifleth up.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ANCIENT EMPIRE. 

EcHy State of .Sarmatia and Scythiar— Slavi— Rise of the Riissiani— Name— 
I'ins— 'J'riiding Camps— Kief— Novgorod — Scandinavians— Kurik — Slavonian 
Polity — Norman Princes — Oskoldand Dir — First fhvasioSof Constantinople 
— Rurik’s Empire— Oleg— Capture of Kief— Second Invasion of Constanti- 
nople-Southern Empire — Igor — Third Expedition to Constantinople— Olga 
— Sviatoslav — Invasion of Bulgaria — St. Vladimir - Varangian Martyrs — 
Search for a Itcligioii— Constantine— Embassy to Constantinople— Church of 
St. Sophia — Discussion — Siege of Kherson — Baptism and Marriage of 
Vladimir— National Conversion— Character of the Monarch — Appanages — 
Grand Prince— Kebellion— Yaroslav the Great^Connexions— Conquests — 
Legislation — Rooskaya Pravr/u — Comparison with Anglo-Saxon Laws — 
Scripture— Clergy— Celibacy— Lay Populatiov-Boyards— Freemen— Serfs— 
Russian Bondage — Homicide — Pecuniary Mulcts — Oltpital Punishment— 
Paper Code — Practical Defects — Extinction of Middle Classes— .Municipal 
Turbulence — Novgorod — Death of Yaroslav— Dcclinib of the Empire — 
Vladimir 11.— Deatiubed Admonitions— Removal of the Capital— Assassina- 
tioii of Andrew — Dissolution of the Empire — Feuds ol^ the Princes— Mongol 
]ii\abioii — Destruction of Vladimir— Death of Yury — Mongol Conquest — 
'* Golden Horde ” — Two Centuries of Bondage. 

The early annals of Russia contain little to relieve tlic 
tedium attendant on tracing the ignoble contests of ob- 
scure and barbarous tribes. The territory from the Volga 
to the Dnieper was known in ancient geography by the 
name of Samiatia : to the east all was massed undcT 
the wide and ill-defined appellation of Scythia. • These 
countries, from the seventh to the twelfth \jentury of 
the Christian era, swarmed with savages, of whom the 
historian is content to record that “ their names are 
uncouth, their origin doubtful, their actions obscure. 
Their su^jcrstitioii was* blind, their valour brutal, and 
the uniformity of their public and private lives was 
neither softened by innocence nor refined by poKcy.” ♦ 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, cliai>. iv. 
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One of the races thus described was known by the 
name of Siavi or Slaven^, a designation assumed, witli 
the vanity usual to barbarians, from a word in their 
own language signifying “ glory.” But their eventual 
subjugation to stronger rivals has degraded the appel- 
lation, in all the tongues of Europe, to the opposite 
signification of servitude. 

The Slaves were known in Europe for some ages 
before tlie foundation of Rome, and largely contributed 
to its original population. Both the Greek and Latin 
languages exhibit elements derived from the Slavonian ; 
and as these are found in terms which express the ear- 
liest wants' of society, the connexion is thrown back to a 
period anterior to the formation of the classic tongues. 

After many revolutions of fortune, the Slave popu- 
lation, which had collected itself on the banks of 
the Danube, 'was expelled by the Bulgarians (idso 
of Slavonian descent), and again dispersed through 
Europe, about the middle of end of the seventh cen- 
tury. In this dispersion the Russian, Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Bohemian nations had their rise.* A por- 
tion of the fugitives found a new home on the banks 
of the Dnieper, the Volkhof, and the Neva, where they 
subsequently became known under the appellation of 
Russians, The name was not heard in Europe till the 
ninth century, and its origin is still involved in doubt. 
The authorities usually foUow^ed derive it from the 
Rhoxani, a Gothic tribe early settled in Sarmatia. A 
BtiU closer approximation is found in the Jiorusci, whom 
ancient geography places near the source of the Volga, 
in the territor}^' now constituting the* government of 
Moscow. 

* The Hungarians, also, have been assigned to tho same origin, thougti 
Gibbon prefers to consider them as of Finnish descent. 
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Both appellations are probably chissical amplifica- 
tions of a vemaculai’ monosyllable Jiuss — a conjecture 
confirmed by the equivalent £os, The name by which 
they were always styled among the later Greeks. Some 
writers inform us that Jiuss lias the signification of 
Wanderer*^ a designation highly applicable to* the 
early Slave immigrants, as well as to the Russians of 
the present day. However this may be, the name is 
evidently too ancient to admit of the later dcrivjjtions 
which have been attempted from llurik^ Hossi, and 
other Norman roots.f 

At the time of the Slave immigration, the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia were widely but thinly 
populated by numerous subdivisions of the Fins, a 
branch of the Turkish, or westernmost, hordes of Scy- 
thia. Below them were scattered both Mongols atid 
Mantchus, sprung from the middle and .eastward divi- 
sions of the same great nursery of nations. All these 
contributed their heterogeneous elemenTs to the abori- 
ginal population. All iverc siivage idolaters down to 
the end of the tenth century. They carried off thfiir 
wives by force, cut their hair, and reduced them to 
slavery. They lived in tents, or log-huts but a little 
better; the ground was the usua> bed; the skins of 
their numerous fiocks, or of wild beasts, with the fur 
inside, furnished a rude but cfiective clothing; and 
horse-flesh was deemed the choicest food. • 

The first agency to diffuse a measure of refinement 
and stability among these barbarians was the love 


* Meredith’s Life of Peter thcitircat. 

t 1\Ir. Uell suggests ’/ftifsa/A:/, tlie name of certain nymphs in the Slavonian 
mythology ; but this only supports tlic existence of a primitive Hiess from 
which both people and deities took their designation. The same remark ap- 
plies to another modern etymology, Jtussini, the alleged apiiellation of an 
anrient tribe in (lahcia. 
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of trade, Triiich 'actuated the Slayonian population 
even more than that of war. For this purpose they 
were accustomed tb assemble in stationary camps, 
which doubtless supplied the origin of the first Russian 
settlements.# The oldest of these was Kief, a town on 
the Dnieper, which was perhaps wrested from some 
previous inhabitants, to be made the capital of a Sla- 
vonian state. The new proprietors, in the iiidulge)xce 
• of their favourite pjarsuit, not only followed the stream 
to the mouth of the river, but, ascending its course, 
and passing up its smaller tributaries, reached the 
Oder and so effected a communication with the Baltic. 
The trade thus opened between the northern and 
southern seas contributed greatly to the resources of 
Kief, where the commerce of both continued for a long 
tiihe to be exchanged. 

Second only, in date, and superior in wealth and pre- 
tensions, was Novgorod, situated on the Lake Ilmen, at 
the corner where the short river Volkliof unites its 
waters to the Lake of Ladoga, and by the Neva to the 
Baltic Sea. Th^name, which signifies “ New Market,” 
indicates an older city, probably taken from another 
tribe. It was governed by a republican municipality, 
and conducted a tfade with both sides of the Baltic, 
as well as with Constantinople, Persia, and India, which 
so augmented its resources that the haughty merchants 
were wont* to demand of the rude tribes about them, 
‘^Who shall resist God and the great Novgorod?” 
This arrogant and blasphemous proverb, conceived in 
the true spirit of the vainglorious Slave;, was de.stined 
to endure a humiliating reverse? The wealth collected 
within their walls excited the cupidity of the neigh- 

* The custom still lingers in the Gastinoe, or general bazaar, to be found in 
most Russian towns. 
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bouring savages, and the “merchaht pmnces” were 
driven to invoke foreign assistance for its protection. 

The regions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway then 
f warmed with that adventurous race which has since 
been renowned throughout the world under the appel- 
lation of Northmen or Normans. “ Piracy was the 
exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue of the 
Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and 
narrow limits, they started from tl^ banquet, guasped 
their arms, sounded their hom, ascendei their vessels, 
and explored every coast that promised either spoil or 
settlement. The Baltic was the first scene of their 
naval achievements. They visited the eastern shores, 
the silent residence of Finnic and Slavonian tribes, and 
tlie primitive Biissians of the Lake Ladoga paid a 
tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these strangdl’s, 
whom they saluted with the title of Varangians, or 
Corsairs.” * 

These dangerous neighbours readily obeyed the sum- 
mons which invited them to the succour of Novgorod, but 
as usual the auxiliaries were not so easily dismissed when 
the savages had been repelled. A marriage contracted 
between the daughter of a chief magistrate and one of 
the Swedish kings led (like tliat of Vortigem and 
Kowena in the legendary history of Britain) to the 
result which it was designed to avoid. Eurik, a son of 
this marriage, bom at Upsal, a.u. 830, settleckat Ladoga, 
where he built a tower defended by ramparts of earth, 
and either by invitation or by force he obtained posses- 
sion of Novgorod, a.d. 862. 

One account relates* that an embassy was sent to 
Sweden to solicit rulers from the Varyaga-Russe to 
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come and reign in Novgorod, then a prey to contending 
factions. The legates laid their request before the 
Scandinavian prince in these laconic terms: “Our land 
is large and rich, but there is no order in it ; go thou 
and govern it.” These emissaries doubtless indicate a 
defeated party in the city, who sought to strengthen 
themselves, or at least to overwhelm their advcrsjiries, 
by foreign arms. Other writers represent liiirik as 
advancing from his^ citadel at Ladoga against the disor- 
ganized city, and capturing it without a siege. 

His brothers, Sinaw and Trouvor, were established at 
the same time, the first in Biclo Ozero, a town on the 
northern coast of the White Lake, and the other in the 
ancient town of Izfcorsk, in the province of Pskov. 
These situations enabled the Norman warriors to under- 
take the militafy defence of the Russian villages to the 
north-east and south respectively. The old Slavonian 
rule was half patriarchal and half republican, such as 
is still represented in the rural communities of Russia. 
The towns were few, built of wood, and only distin- 
guished fi’om the villages by enclosures of timber and 
earth. The inhabitants of both were possessed of equal 
rights. The family was ruled and represented by its 
oldest member ; every higher functioniuy was elected 
in the general assembly ' of these natural heads, called 
the vetche^ and in the same local senate the affairs of the 
community were managed. The defence of this simple 
polity was entrusted to the Northmen, with the title of 
kniaZj or prince, signifying not a sovereign but a mili- 
tary commander. The Russians relinquishing their 
right of election to this office, it became hereditary in 
the family of Rurik, and its hulders surrounded them- 
selves with a band of men-at-arms, which was called 
the droujina. These military forces were not at first 
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designed to affect the internal governhientf which con- 
tinued to be conducted by the vctche and its elective 
])7’tisident possadnik^ or mayor. Rurik’s interference 
with tJiis polity is recorded to have produced an insur- 
rection at Novgorod, in which one Vadime the Brave 
was slain by the Norman’s own hand. 

Sinaw and Trouvor dying without issue, Rurik united 
their drovjinas with his own, and undertook the defence 
of the wliole territory. His protecti(^i being afterguards 
solicited, in like manner, for the settiement of Kief, he 
committed the charge of that place to his stepson Oskold, 
with whom was associated a chieftain named Dir. Other 
accounts give these as the names of two corsairs who, 
quitting Rurik in quest of a kingdom, conquered Kief 
for themselves. Once masters of this commanding situa- 
tion, and of the river which it controlled, the North- 
men were not long in descending its cqurse, coasting 
the Black Sea, and penetrating into the Bosphorus. In 
the absence of the emperor, they even occupied the port 
of Constantinople, whence they were compelled to retire 
by a tempest, which the superstition , of the Greelfs 
ascribed to the Virgin Mary. 

Rurik died at Novgorod after a reign of seventeen 
years, the reputed founder of an enij)ire whose capital, 
after many wanderings, returned, 800 years later, to the 
vicinity of his first fortress in the marshes of Ladoga. 
His sway extended from Archangel to the 43 ordcrs of 
Smolensk, and from Kostroma to Riga, including the 
Baltic coast from the Dwina to Viborg. His dominions 
and infant heir were left to the guardianship of his 
brother-in-law Oleg, a n!an whose share in the erection 
of the empire was hardly second to that of the founder 
himself. Alive to the importance of Kief, he pro- 
ceeded thither with a small force, sufficient, however, to 

F 
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capture Smtlendc and some smaller towns by the way. 
On reaching Kief he assumed the character of a mer- 
chant, and having persuaded the two chiefs to come out 
to an interview unarmed, cast away his disguise, ex- 
claiming, “You are no princes; but here,” pointing to 
the infant Igor, “ is the blood of Rurik, and I am his 
kinsman.” The chiefs perished tmder the daggers of 
his followers, and Oleg became master of the city, whicli 
he i^jamediately pTOclaimed the mother and capital of 
the Russian dominions. 

This atrocious act of treachery was prompted, not 
more by the commanding situation and natural advan- 
tages of the town, than by its commerce with Constanti- 
nople. The Russiap traders had seen the magnificence, 
and tasted the luxury, of the city of the Cfesiirs; their re- 
ports stimulated the cupidity of their savage countrymen, 
and having subdued or won over several, of the Slavonian, 
Finnish, and Lithuanian tribes in his neighbourhood, 
Oleg united their forces in a project, which would ap- 
pear to be in every age the ultimate object of Russian 
ambition. He .embarked an army of 80,000 men on 
board of 2,000 war canoes, which, though hollowed out 
of single trunks, were built up with planks to the height 
of twelve feet, and to the length of sixty. They 
were without decks, and propelled both by sails and 
oars. In these rude vessels the barbarians descended 
the Dnieper to the cataracts which impede its naviga- 
tion for a space of fifteen leagues. Here disembarking, 
and dragging their ships to land, they conveyed them 
along the bank to the narrower and more rapid stream 
that runs below. Having thus reached the mouth of 
the river in safety, they coasted the Euxine, and, to the 
astonishment of the Greeks, appeared before the harbour 
of Gonstantinople. 
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The Emperor Leo ordered the entilmce be closed 
by a heavy chain of iron ; but Oleg, once more landing 
his boats, placed them on wheels or rollers, and nvith 
expanded sails conveyed his warriors over the isthmus 
to the veiy gates of the city. His progress was marked 
by all the atrocities with which sjivages usually seek to 
strike terror to the hearts of their enemies, and they 
produced their due effect on the effeminate Greeks. 
Oleg was admitted into the capital^ after hanging his 
shield over the golden gate for a trophy of Ris conquest ; 
and a treaty was concluded, binding the Greeks to pay 
tribute to the flag of the corsairs, and to remit all 
duties on Russian merchandise. Oleg returned to Kief 
laden with spoils, and soon after, ijnder threats of re- 
newing the invasion, extorted a second treaty from the 
emperor, by which the Russian merchants were invested 
with still larger advantages. Such boons, were eagerly 
accepted by the Slave population, whose wandering 
and irregular habits were unable to resist the Norman 
hardihood and discipline. Their wooden clubs and 
shields were no match for the helmet, swprd, and cuirasft, 
forged fj’om the mines of Sweden. They gladly yielded 
up the government to rulers whose arms could open 
such unhoped-for avenues to the national spirit of com- 
merce. 

These considerations seconding the triumphs of his 
sword rendered Oleg the founder of an empire in the 
south not inferior to that of Rurik in the north. He 
was succeeded by his nephew Igor, who had further 
conciliated the native population by a marriage with 
Olga, a Slavonian lady of great beauty, though, accord- 
ing to some, the daughter of a ferryman. After pursu- 
ing for some time the subjugation of the independent 
tribes, Igor became ambitious of imitating his prede- 
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cessor by aaotbei visit to Constantinople. Forces were 
readily procured for an expedition which was avowedly 
one bf spoliation ; but the numbers were undoubtedly 
magnified by the boasts of the invaders, and the fears of 
the Greeks. Ten thousand barques are said to have 
transported a host of 400,000 savages to the object of 
their cupidity. In place, however, of open gates and a 
defenceless city, they were encountered by an anny 
whiqh enclosed the invaders, and atrocities of ev^en a 
deeper dye than those of Oleg were avenged by a terrible 
massacre. Igor cut his way with great difficulty to 
his ships ; but being pursued by the Greek fire, a com- 
bustible which had the property of burning under 
water, scarcely a t^jird of his armament escaped. 

The next year Igor was again on his way to retrieve 
this disgrace, when lie was met by the submission of 
the usurj)cr IJromanus, who renewed the treaties made 
with Oleg, and pacified the barbarous host with ade- 
quate bribes. Fluslicd with this success, Igor turned 
his arms against the Drevlins, the last of the Slave 
ti'ibes to submij; to Scandinavian rule. He was slain 
in a foray against these people a.d. 915, and left his 
sceptre to Olga, as guardian for their infant son. 

This princess, surnamed “ The Wise,” is celebrated 
as the first Christian ruler in Russia. Her name is en- 
rolled at the head of the saints of the Russian church ; 
but the opening acts of her reign exhibit little of the 
evangelical spirit. The Drevliii prince who had slain 
her husband sent an offer of his own hand by way of 
compensation. This barbarous j)roposal slie pretended 
to entertain, but at a fenst prcjiared for the purpose, she 
caused the chief and aU his retainers to be assassinated. 
Then, setting fire to their town, her soldiers fell on the 
inhabitants as they rudied out defenceless, and put 
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them to the sword without mercy. Proceediog with 
similar severity, Olga effected the complete subjugation 
of the Drevlins, and incorporated their territories with 
her own. It was not till ailer making these offerings to 
the double passions of revenge and ambition, that Olga 
began to think of Christianity, and repaired to Constan- 
tinople for baptism. 

Neither her example nor her counsels seem to have 
produced much impression on her ^ubjeats, or ofl h(ir 
son Sviatoslav. She resigned the sceptre to* him in 
despair, and the rising state relapsed under one than 
whom a ruder barbarian never roamed tlie wilds of 
Tartaiy. lie fed upon horse-flesh, hewed from tlic 
carcase by liis own sword, and brofled upon its point. 
He slept on the ground, with a saddle for his pillow,^a 
horse-cloth for his coverlet, and the sky for a canopy. 
Abandoning the seat of government at Kief, his delight 
was to traverse the neighbouring territories at the head 
of a host of ferocious sjivages in quest of rapine and 
spoil. The Kozans, who liad seized on the easteyi 
shores of the Euxiiie, and advanced to ^he Volga, were 
annihilated in a great battle with him about a.d. 966. 
His sfivage hordes were then hire^ out to the Greek 
emperor, who was not ashamed to purchase their assis- 
tance against his fcllow-Christians in Bulgaria. The 
pagans poured into those fertile plains in a torrent of 
desolation. The towns on the Danube were seized, and, 
in defiance of his engagements with the emperor, tlie 
Russian proceeded to erect his conquests into a king- 
dom, of which he fixed the metropolis at Yamlwly, 
then called Pereiaslavetz. The Bulgarians, however, 
refused to surrender their liberties, and a new em- 
peror chastised the invader’s perfidy by besieging him 
in his capital, whence lie finally drove him to the sea. 
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Attempting \o ascend the Dnieper, he was v/aylaid at 
the catjiracts by some of the barbarous tribes, and lost 
his life in the encounter. His skull was turned into a 
drinking-cup, inscribed with the insulting motto, “ In 
trying to seize another’s right thou hast lost thine own.” 

The Kussian dominions were divided among the three 
sons of the deceased prince; but after a struggle, in 
which two of them perished by fratricide, they became 
agairi consolidatedr under Vladimir the youngest, born 
of a Slavonian serf-woman. His first act was to relieve 
himself of the Varangians who had aided him in the 
contest for the throne, by sending them to make their 
fortunes at Constantinople, while he privately advised 
the emperor to arrcf?t and disperse them. 

Vladimir then ordtuning a solemn festival to the gods, 
a human victim was demanded for Ferme. The choice 
having been hiadc to fall on a Varangian youth, who 
was a Christian, the populace ruslicd to seize their 
victim. His father, however, coming to the rescue, the 
t^yo defended themselves with their swords till both 
perished in the tumult. They are accounted the fiist 
martyrs in the Eussian church, but they belonged to a 
foreign race, and seem to have fallen in self-defence, 
rather than in the confession of the gosj^el. 

Vladimir soon wearied of these sanguinary rites, and 
began to inquire after some more worthy expiation for 
sin. lie 'set out in quest of a religion. Greek and 
Latin priests, Mohammedans, and even Jews, received 
invitations to attend and explain their respective sys- 
tems. After listening to all, the monarch declared to 
the Komanists that he could never be induced to submit 
himself or his people to a foreign pontiff ; the Mussul- 
man, he said, was no religion for the Eussians, on 
account of its rigid prohibition of strong drink ; and as 
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for tlic Jews — who would take up "v^ith 9 law and a 
people whom their own God had abandoned ? 

There remiiined but the Greeks, one of whom — a monk 
named Constantine — denounced in glowing language 
the sin and folly of idolatry, reasoning, like St. Paul be- 
fore Felix, “ of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.” llis eloquence was enforced by a picture of 
the last day, which powerfully impressed the barbarian 
prince. Good to those on the righl^hantL” he reppated 
to his attendants, “ and woe to all on the left.” The 
alarm became deep and general. It was agreed to send 
an embassy to the Christian capital, and inquire further 
respecting the new religion. 

The ambassadors were gladly received by the empe- 
rors Basil and Constantine, who called on the patriarch 
to celebrate the liturgy in the 5 iurch»of St. Soplfia 
with all the pomp of the Oriental ritual.* The simple 
1 majesty of that matchless edifice, flooded through its vast 
extent with light falling pui’C and unbroken on the gold 
.and mosaic that coloured every part of the interior — tlie 
embroidered robes — the lighted taper§ — and the loilg 
procession of the various orders of ecclesiastics, with the 

• Tho church of St. Sophia (or the Eternal Wiadoni) was erected in the 
sixth century by the Etnperor Justinian, who, at tile consecration, gave public 
tlianks to God that lie had been permitted to excel the temple of Solomon. 
It was constructed of brick cased with marble, and profusely enriched with 
gold and coloured marbles, jaspers, and porphyries, which were diversified 
with the skill of a painter. Eight porphyry columns from the temple of the 
Sun, and as many of green marlilc from the temple of Diaffa at Ephesus, 
attested tho overthrow of heathenism. Every inch of the interior was covered 
with gold or mosaic, exhibiting, in the most brilliant colours, delineations of 
the Saviour, the Virgin, the saints, and angels. The vessels and vestmentsof 
the altar were of gold, enriched with gems ; and the whole structure cost, at 
the lowest computation, above a million sterling. This magnificent edifice 
was converted into a mosque by the Turks on the very day of the capture of 
Constantinople ; and the pictures have ever since remained under the plaster 
with which the Mussulmans sought to deface such idolatrous emblems. Their 
existence being discovered during some recent repairs, they were again con- 
cealed by the Sultan’s order, to protect tbem from the indignant xeal of the 
Islamites. 
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sound of sWeet voices singing alternately and in chorus, 
— produced their natural effect on the astonished bar- 
barians. There is no need of the angelic vision with 
which the Byzantine chronicle embeUishes the narra- 
tive ; to do the ambassadors justice, their own report is 
free from supernatural pretensions. “ When we stood 
in the temple we knew not whether we were in hea- 
ven, for there is no such sight to be seen upon earth. 
Theie, in trpth, God has his dwelling with men, and we 
can never forget the beauty we saw there. No one who 
has once tasted sweets will afterwards take that which 
♦is bitter, nor can we who have witnessed the Cliristian 
worship any longer abide in heathenism.” 

The boyards wc#e already imbued with a favourable 
opinion of the Greel<^ religion. “ If it had been a bad 
one,” they reiharked to Vladimir, “ thy grandmother, 
Olga — the wkest of mortals — would never have em- 
braced it.” The monarch’s resolution was taken on the 
spot, and executed in true corsair fashion. He deter- 
mined to proceed once more at the head of his barbarians 
to the Christian 'capital, and literally “take the kingdom 
of heaven by force.” To many of his followers the car- 
nal warfare promised treasures more acceptable than the 
spiritual riches, ^he Dnieper was again descended 
with the strange design of securing the advantages at 
once of this world and the next. Dropping his anchors 
at its mouth, Vladimir laid siege to Kherson, and his 
first prayer to the God of the Christians was for assistance 
to cany the town, that he might so obtain priests for the 
evangelisation of a benighted people. The city, how- 
ever, defended itself for six months, and was only then 
surprised through the treachery of a priest within the 
walls, whose zeal for new triumphs to the church cor- 
rupted his all^iance to his country and his king. 
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The conqueror now demanded that his baptism should 
be accompanied by another ordinance of Christianity : 
til is was nothing less than his marriage with a sister of 
the emperor. The humiliation was submitted to by the 
imperial Cassar, rather than risk the nciirer approach of 
so ardent a proselyte ; and the princess Anne made her- 
self a sacrifice for the ransom of her countiy and the 
spread of her faith. The double rites were solemnized 
by the archbishop of Klierson with^all the pomp, that 
could content the vanity, and arrest the progress, of the 
royal neophyte. He adopted the mother of Christ as 
the special object of his devotion, and, after restoring 
Kherson to the emperor, retmmed ’^ith his bride to Kief. 
Here he dedicated a cathedral to Ijie Virgin, endowed 
with the tithe of his revenues, and committed its 
government to the Syrian bishop*Michael as first me- 
tropolitan of Itussia. , 

After performing the baptism of his twelve sons, the 
Grand Prince proceeded with characteristic ardoim to 
destroy the idols which he had before adored. The 
golden-bearded Perune, stripped of hi§ ornaments afid 
dragged at a horse’s tail, w'as tlirown into the Dnieper, 
after being well cudgelled by the soldiers. The floating 
log Avas followed for some distance by the people, who, 
cither in jest or earnest, shouted to it to “come out;'* 
but receiving no reply they submitted without further 
question to the royal mandate, and were baptised in com- 
panies by the Greek priests, while the monarch stood on 
the bank of the river in a transport of tlianksgiving.* 

* In commemoration of this event, a monastery was afterwards erected at a 
spot where the idol was cast ashare by the current, and named “ Vidoubetz," 
or “Come out” At Novgorod, where the wooden deity was subjected to a 
similar immersion in the VolKliofT, tradition affirms that it actually rose at 
the cry of the people, and threw a staff among them, crying—” 1 leave you that 
in remembrance of me,” Hence the young people of that city were accus- 
tomed to perambulate the streets on a certain day, striking each other with 
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Vladimir ttppoihted bishops in all the principal towns, 
and bestowed on them ecclesiastical jurisdiction accord- 
ing to the canons of the Greek church. Issuing forth 
in person, with his metropolitan, on missionary tours 
through the country, he reduced the majority of his 
subjects, with some of the adjacent tribes, to at least a 
nominal profession of Christianity. Idolatry, however, 
continued to linger in the remoter districts as late as 
the 1®»relfth centurjj^. 

A revolution of so extensive a character could hardly 
fail to procure its author the title of saint, from a church 
which owed to him its establishment and revenues. Eight 
centuries later, the #nost dissolute woman who ever 
mounted a throne instituted an order of knighthood in 
Vladimir’s name, for the rewjird of distinguislied civil 
sAwices. His character was, perhaps, better appreciated 
by the empregs than by the church. So far from at- 
taining the eminence of a saint, the evidence falls short 
of proving him to bo a spiritually minded Christian : but 
he was undoubtedly a great prince, dreaded in war and 
ySt more succesigful in civil administration. The intro- 
duction of a fixed code of Christian law, in place of the 
vague and barbarous notions of the heathen, would alone 
entitle him to the {gratitude of his country. This in- 
estimable advantage was accompanied by the establish- 
ment of schools, to which (so universal was the ignorance) 
the monarch was obliged to send the children of his 
boyards by force. He endeavoured also to improve the 
habitations of his people by erecting public buildings 
after Greek designs, and he is undoubtedly entitled to 
the honour attaching to the first pioneers of civilization 
and religion among a barbarous people. 

In accordance with the usage that had prevailed in the 
time of Burik, Vladimir settled liis twelve sons in ap- 
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panages^ or dependent principalities, reServing the supre- 
macy to himself, with the title of Grand Prince. The au- 
thority so reserved was vague and undefined, and the 
j>ot1y sovereigns were impatient of its exercise. Yaroslav, 
the most distinguished of his sons, refused to discharge 
the appointed tribute. The indignant father had levied 
an army to chastise the unnatural rebellion when his feel- 
ings became too strong for endurance, and he died, after 
a reign of forty-five years, a.d. 101^. The disoijders 
which ensued show the imperfect hold as yet obtained 
by Christianity or civilization among the barbarians of 
the north. Two of the 'younger princes were assassi- 
nated by their eldest brother, and have obtained, ap- 
parently for no better reason, the hoijpur of canonization 
in the Russian church.* A third fell a victim after 
flying into Hungary, but the fratricide being finally cu- 
pelled from Kief and slain, the several states became 
again consolidated under Yaroslav. 

This prince, in spite of the unfavourable opening of 
his career, has earned the greatest name m the annals of 
ancient Russia. His sister was queen pf Poland ; thh 
kings of Sweden, Himgary, and France married his 
daughters.f His eldest son wedded Gonda, daughter 
of Harold, the last of our Saxon kings ; another obtained 


* Our Saxon king, Ethelred, was sainted as a martyr for receiving his death 
at the hand of idolaters, but the assassin of the princes Boris and Gleb was at 
least a baptized Christian. The historian of the Russian churoh asserts that 
they were engaged in the act of prayer at the moment when the murderous sword 
cut them off together— and that “the church was assured of their sanctity by 
the mcorruptUm of their virgin bodies, and by many signs of healing before she 
asked their assistance in her prayers.”— (JlfofirawcJT’s History of the Russian 
Chutch ) It is singular enough, that in the Roman church this absence of the 
usual marks of decay in a dead body, which constitutes a claim to saintship in 
Russia, is adduced as evidence that the deceased was excommunicate and 
unworthy of Christian burial. 

t A romantic tale is related by the historian Karamzin which is familiar 
to every Russian maiden who can read. The daughters or ** flowers” of Ya.. 
roslav were named Elizabeth, Anne, and Anastasia. The eldest and most beau- 
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the daught^l* of the Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
and a third received the hand of a German princess. 
He carried his arms, though with doubtful success, into 
Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria ; and when, 
by the death of his last brother, the appanages had all 
reverted to himself, his power extended from the Volga 
to the Lower Danube, and from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic. This extensive area, however, acknowledged 
little national or political unity. The local chiefs fought 
and plundered each other with impunity. The various 
tribes clung as closely as they could to their own cus- 
toms, and the prevailing habits of society were every- 
where dark and barbarous. 

Into these disordered scenes Yaroslav strove, with 
no less zeal and a more enlightened judgment than 
Kis father, tb introduce the blessings of Christian 
civilization. - Like our own Alfred, his predecessor by 
a century and a half, he gained the appellation of 
“Great” by civil legislation more tlian by military 
successes He was the author of the first national code 
of law, and hie labours arc still prcseiTed at Peters- 
bui^ in a volume entitled Rooskaya Pravda^ or Russian 
Truth. Like the “ Dooms ” of Alfred, this work con- 
tains the laws and decisions of earlier princes, enlarged 
and ^stematized by the reputed author. Both codes 
were in fact founded on the Bzdle, to which all Christian 
states are^indebted for the basis of their political consti- 
tutions. This inspired guide was even better known to 
the Russian, than to the Anglo-Saxon, legislator; for 

tiful was addressed both by the kings of France and Hungary ; but having set 
her heart on the Swedish prince Garold, she prevailed on her father to trans. 
fer the royal suitors to her sisters. Elizabeth remained herself unwedded, till 
Garold, having achieved distinction under the Greek flag, fought against the 
Moors in Africa, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, returned to Novgorod 
laden with honours, and prevailed on the prince to give him the hand of his 
loveliest ** flower.*’ 
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while Allred is famed for rendering into EjigHah some 
portions of the Latin Vulgate with Bede’s Church His- 
tory, and two or three works of piety*, Yaroslav enjoyed 
tlie larger privilege of publishing to his subjects the 
entire Scriptures, translated direct from the Greek into 
the not less rich and sonorous vernacular of the Slaves. 
The translation included the canons of *1110 Oriental 
cliurch, which, along with many superstitious addi- 
lions, reUined the decrees of the primitive councils, 
and much of the enlightened legislation the Cfiris- 
tian emperors. 

The leading provisions of the Russian code are con- 
sequently vciy similar to tlie Anglo-Saxon. Both as- 
sign great authority and cmolumeAt to the clergy, the 
earliest teachers and civilizers of the people. The Greek 
church, however, differed from thef Latinjln placing tl^c 
spiritual power hclow the regal; consequently Russia 
never experienced the evils endured in flic west from 
the long conflict of the crown and the mitre. In an- 
other particular, also, the Russian legislator had the 
advantage. While both churches admitted and civ 
couraged the monastic life, the Greeks* were far from 
confoimding it with the Christian ministry. The vow of 
celibacy was limited to monks: among the parochial 
clergy, marriage was not only permitted but insisted 
upon. In England, on the other hand, the Romish 
dogma prevailed to the exclusion of every married 
clergyman from his “ thane right ; ” hence monastic 
orders were multiplied and enriched, to the great detri- 
ment of the commonwealth. These salutary diversities 
in Russia united, instead of dividing, the aspirations of 

* The church of Rome, whose authority was relied upon by Alfred, had even 
then begun to tamper with the Divine law in respect to image worship. His 
recital of the Decalogue omits the second commandment, and to moke up the 
number, adds a tenth from Exodus xx. 23. 

a 
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religion and of patriotism ; the clergy, though not wiser 
nor less superstitious than the Papal, have always been 
true to their country and their king. 

The code of Yaroslav divides the lay popida- 
tion, as in other countries, into three classes ; — the 
hoyards, answering to the Anglo-Saxon thanes; the 
freemen, coruprehending citizens, farmers, small pro- 
prietors, and hired labourers; and the serfs or slaves. 
The latter consisted cither of prisoners of war, or of 
bonSsmen who had become such by voluntary sale, 
insolvency, or crime. In England, where the same 
kinds of bondage were recognised*, the last alone 
were subject to the rigours of actual slavery; the 
other and more numerous classes were kept under the 
milder yoke of vilteina>ge. It may be doubtful how far 
this distinctioi? prevgftled in Eussia, where the frequency 
of war, the poverty of the soil, and the inhumanity and 
irresponsibility of the great men, all contributed to aug- 
ment the numbers, and enhance the sufferings, of the un- 
happy slaves. It is certain, however, that in Eussia, no 
loss than in England, the free population comprehended 
the bulk of the peasantry, and if not proprietors or 
farmers, hired out their laboui* at their own discre- 
tion, usually changing employers about the end of 
November in every year. 

The Eussian legislation agrees with other early systems 
in commuting the guilt of homicide for a pecuniary fine, 
unless the relatives of the deceased chose to revenge his 
death by the strong hand. This course is expressly de- 
clared by Alfred to have been “ ordained by synods.” 
The code of Yaroslav assigns eighty grivnas (about thirty 


• The Anglo-Saxon laws authorized the sale of a child by the parents at 
seven years of age, and by himself at thirteen : a practice attributed to the 
destitution occasioned by the constant famines of the period. 
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shillings) for the death of a hoyard^ half asimuch for a 
court retainer, merchant, or free Russian, and nothing 
for a serf beyond a compensation to his master, which 
varied from twelve grivnas to six, or from four and six- 
pence to half-a-crown. The life of a free woman was 
computed generally at half that of man, A singular 
difference, however, obtained in the case of a female 
serf who appears to have been always valued above the 
male. For a nurse the highest rate of compensation 
was levied, and for every slave woman puf to death, the 
Russian code exacted a fine to the state of twelve griv- 
nas, in addition to the value paid to her master. These 
rc'gulations may perhaps point at the barbarous policy 
of breeding slaves ; of the same cli£^acter is the enact- 
ment, that a freemtan who married a slave ^ould descend 
to her condition and participate her bondage. • 

The punishment of death, abolished by.Vladimir, was 
re-enacted by Yaroslav for offences of the highest or- 
der. Whilst allowing homicide, a crime of ordinary 
occurrence, to be atoned for by money, Alfred declares 
that he dared not pardon treason^ Fighting Ih 
the king’s hall, coining, and other state offences, were 
also “ deathworthy ” by the Anglo-Saxon law. Mu- 
tilation was a legal punishment in both countries, but 
the lioosJeaya Pravda contains no trace of the hnout^ 
or of the other corporal punishments which are the 
opprobrium of modern Russia. • 

On the whole it would appear that, so far as public law 
was concerned, the Russians of the eleventh century were 
little, if at all, behind the other nations of Europe. It 
is certain, however, that the legislation of Yaroslav was 
greatly in advance of the views and habits of his subjects. 
The Christianity which Alfred found fir mly rooted in 
the popular mind from the preaching of three centuries, 
g2 ! 
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was an exotic in* Russia, recently imported and fostered 
by royal ordinances. Laws which reflected the spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon people, and were entrusted to their 
own custody, failed to find observance when promulgated 
among a people incapable of appreciating or preserving 
their advantages. Hence, while the “Dooms of Alfred” 
have gradually ripened into the British constitution, 
and the people who inherited them have become the 
leaders of liberty and civilization throughout the world, 
the Rooshmju Pravda was never more than a paper 
code, and Russia is still the last and least enfranchised 
of European states. 

The point at which this remarkable divergence com- 
menced may be seen in the methods adopted for putting 
the respective codes into execution. In England, frequent 
aesemblics of ^thanes''' and freemen, graduated from the 
folk mote, the* hurgh mote, and the shire mote, up to the 
wittenagemote itself, secured to every householder a 
share in the execution of the laws, and a voice in their 
improvement. The king was the impersonation of the 
nutional justice ; the head, but not the master, of his 
people ; the fountain of mercy and honour, but, as well as 
others, subject to tlie law of the land. This common 
heritage in the laAVbis the foundation of political, no less 
than of personal, liberty. In Russia, on the contrary, 
the execution of the law remained in the hands of 
the boyaijjls. The second estate, or freemen, had the 
privilege of electing a head over every century, whose 
office conferred a magistracy of equal rank with the 
boyards; but this arrangement^ though availing to some 
extent as a municipal franchise in towns, seems to have 
had little application in the vast rural districts, where 
the great lords reigned on their estates uncontrolled 
and unrcbulted. The evil was aggravated by an enact- 
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ment declaring the Grand Prince heir to all freemen 
dying without male issue, except the boyards and court 
retainers. This provision effectually stopped the growth 
of a yeomanry or middle class in Russia. In England, 
the crown endeavoured to sustain its prerogative against 
the power of the barons by enfranchising th® lower classes. 
In Russia it adopted a policy which extinguished the free 
population, and, by reducing the masses to serfdom, left 
no refuge from local oppression btft in%despotisfti or 
anarchy. 

The privileges of the municipalities, instead of coun- 
teracting tliis effect, worked from an opposite dii*ection 
to the same result. The several vetches insisted on no- 
thing short of the power and independence of repub- 
lican states. Admittiug or electing a prince of t^e 
blood-royal as their military protector, they would al- 
low him no voice in making or execufing the laws, 
which were regulated entirely by theii; own customs 
and discretion. Disgusted with these turbulent com- 
munities, the princes began to found towns with no muni- 
cipal rights or assemblies. The inequalities thus pro- 
duced among the governed were accomj^anied by a 
continuous subdivision of the govepiing power among 
the princes. Every new appanage introduced a new 
sovei'cignty, and the national constitution was but a 
name. 

The most famous specimen of these anomalous mu- 
nicipalities was Novgorod, where partly in memory 
of its early greatness, and partly in gratitude for sup- 
port afforded him in his struggJe for existence and 
empire, Yaroslav permitted a local government hardly 
differing from the ancient republic. The sole power 
reserved to the Grand Prince was to appoint one of his 
blood to this appanage, with the title of namestnich. 
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This prince*' possessed no voice in the council, not even 
a veto on their decisions. He could appoint no pro- 
vincial magistrates but such as had been previously 
approved by the mayor. He had no control over the 
administration of justice, the imposition of taxes, or the 
course of trj^de. The public officers were elected and 
removed at the will of tlie vctche. The prince himself 
was exchanged on the expression of their discontent ; 
and »30 extrayagantly was the privilege exercised, that 
thirty-four namcstnicks were deposed in a single cen- 
tury, and the Grand Prince himself was reduced to 
solicit the intercession of the metropolitan in order to 
obtain a recognition of his sovereignty. Such privileges 
were hostile rather than conducive to the cause of 
liberty. As in the ^republics of ancient Greece, the 
Ifanchisc was ^le monopoly of a class, not the heritage 
of a people, and the nation rejoiced when the city was 
humiliated. 

Yaroslav died just before the Norman conquest of 
England (a.d. 1054), having adopted the usual practice 
of dividing out his territories into appanages for his 
younger sons. The capital of Kief, with the title of 
Grand Prince, descended to the eldest; but the an-ange- 
ment exhibited its inherent vice in a long series of 
intestine discords. After being twice expelled from 
Kief, and reduced to the necessity of imploring assist- 
ance from Poland, Germany, and the pope of Rome, 
the Grand Prince saw his capital occupied by foreign 
troops, and was retained on the throne only by the 
sufferance of the Poles. 

At his death the Scandinavian principle of hereditary 
succession was exchanged for the Slavonic rule of the 
next eldest brother. The princes being thus continually 
removed from one domain to another, the supremacy be- 
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came still more enfeebled, while the apj^iages lay 
exposed at once to civil contest and foreign invasion. 
Some were ravaged by the Hungarians, others by the 
Polovtzy, a race of predatory Tartars, and all was con- 
fusion and .anarchy, 

A brief period of comparative repose was achieved 
by Vladimir Monomachus, grandson to Yaroslav and 
to the Greek emperor whose surname he bore. He 
reigned twelve years in Kief, and was the first Russian 
ruler who wore a crown. The gofdcn Rara set with 
jewels and surmounted by a cross, the sceptre with 
its imperial orb, and other costly articles, presented by 
his cousin of Constantinople, are still preserved in the 
Kremlin at IVloscow. ^ 

The death-bed admonitions of this prince have been 
referred to as evincing a sense of religi 4 )n, justice, a\^d 
humanity beyond his contemporaries. ‘‘ My dear chil- 
dren (he is reported to have said), praise God and 
love men, for it is neither fasting, nor solitude, nor 
monastic vows that can give you eternal life ; it is bene- 
ficence alone. Be fathers to the orphan, and judges fcr 
the widow. Violate not the oath you have sworn on 
the cross. Look cai'efully into your domestic concerns, 
and fly from drunkenness and debauchery.” It will be 
observed that this famous .address contains no allusion 
to the distinctive doctrines of the gospel, nor even 
once mentions the name of its Divine Authoy. Its only 
injunction witli regard I .0 religious duties, is to “ do 
good to the priests, that they may offer up prayers to 
God for you.” In recounting his own exploits — in- 
cluding eiglity-thrcc campaigns and many expeditions, 
nineteen treaties with the Polovtzy, the capture and re- 
lease of 100 of their chiefs, and the destruction of 200 
prisoners hy throwing them into rivers — the Russian 
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monarch plames himself that “ he made it his duty to 
inspect the churches and the sacred ceremonies of re- 
ligion, as well as the management of his property, his 
stables, and the vultures and hawks of his hunting 
establishment.” 

The death of Vladimir II. (a.d, 1125) left the Grand 
Princedom once more a prize for the strongest. The 
supreme authority was reduced to a name, and the prin- 
ci])a[ity itself dwi^idled to the immediate vicinity of 
Kief. The Hungarians and Tartars were called in by 
the contending parties. At last the Prince of Suzdal, 
a large territory in the centre of liussia, captured the 
feeble capital, and j)iinished its turbulent burghers by 
transferring the si^remacy to his own new city of 
Vladimir, a.d. 11()8.^ This great change was effected 
bj Andrew, the son of Igor the founder of Moscow. 
The same piiuce attempted, but without success, two 
expeditionvS against Novgorod, whose vast possessions 
had spr('ad over all the north *of Russia, and which had 
been admitted into the Hanseatic League as an inde- 
pendent republic. Though enjoying henceforth the title 
of Grand Prince, Andrew proved unable to reconstruct 
the empire. lie was assassinated by his own subjects 
in 117^4, and his feuccessor not only abandoned the 
design of consolidation, but further parcelled out his 
own patrimony into inferior appanages. The next reign 
saw the tributary chiefs formally released from their 
dependence on the Grand Prince, and the dissolution 
of the empire was complete. 

All authorities agree in attributing the disasters which 
ensued to the number and feuds of the Russian princes. 
The line of Rurik liad multiplied to several hundreds, 
each enjoying his petty principality with a separate re- 
tinue of boyards and followers, and boasting an in depen- 
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dence as haughty and as impotent as •that gf the rajas 
of ancient India. Foreign tribes poured in unchecked 
over these disunited and defenceless states. The na- 
tional feeling, never very deeply implanted, wholly dis- 
appeared, and the country seemed to invite the approach 
of an invader at a time when, unhappily for the interests 
of civilization and of humanity, Eussia was\jncompassed 
by neighbours only loo eager to profit by her weakness. 

Zenghis Khan, after uniting under his sway all the 
Mongol tribes between China and the Casffian Sea, "had 
extended his conquests from the Pacific to the Volga, 
and from the Persian Gulf to the borders of Siberia. 
His son, pursuing the tide of victory along the western 
shores of the Caspian, annihilated J;he Circassians and 
Polovtzys, who covered the Eussian borders, and then ex- 
tending his incursions, defeated the princes of Galisqji 
and Kief in a great battle at the mouth of the Don, 
A.D. 1223. This first invasion was only a prelude to 
ihe entire subjugation of Eussia by the forces of Baty, 
the grandson of Zenghis. Having been pennitted to 
overrun Bulgaria Avithout opposition, the conqueror 
advanced into Eussia, penetrated to the priiicijiality of 
Eiazan, and thence carried fire and sAvord to Vladimir. 
The Grand Prince Yuiy saved liinis«lf by retiring, Avith 
the vain idea of collecting an army Avheii the enemy 
Avas already at his gates. The terrors of those Avho 
were left behind rendered the fortifications pf the city 
unavailable. The barbarians rushed in imopposed, 
slaughtered the inhabitants, and fired the toAvn. The 
Grand Princess Avitli her ladies Avere consumed in a 
church Avherc they had taken refuge. The city was 
destroyed, and not a single Eussian escaped the mas- 
sacre. 

The Mongol policy Avas opposed to the very existence 
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of towns and fortifications. Their roving hordes de- 
manded extensive tracts of country, with a population too 
scattered to olTer resistance to their j>redatoiy habits. 
Their course was that of the angel of destruction. Wher- 
ever they advanced they burned the cities, and massa- 
cred the inhabitants. A desert followed in their rear. 
Inaccessible 'to civilization and to pity, ro promises 
bound, no entreaties moved them. Their aim was to 
strike terror into the few who were permitted to sui*- 
vive, by the tsrholesale perpetration of barbarities which 
the mind recoils from relating. 

Yury was killed at the head of a brave but ut- 
terly inadequate force ; and the invaders were within 
sixty miles of Novgorod, when by a caprice not unusual 
among barbarians, the hordes were hjilted, and retracing 
tbeir steps eyacuatM the empire, after destroying a 
vast number of towns, and slaying according to some 
accounts GO, 000 men. 

This respite being attributed to the good offices of 
the archangel Michael, the Eiissians redoubled their in- 
vocations and thanksgivings to the saints, but took no 
other measures for the security of the realm. The 
Mongols returned the next year ; Kief was taken, and 
reduced to ashes ; similar inliuman barbarities were re- 
peated throughout Tiussian Croatia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia. After crushing all resist- 
ance, the ^vaders established themselves at Sarai (now 
called Saratoff), on the banks of the Volga, under the 
title of the Kapstchak, or, as they were more commonly 
called, from the cloth of gold which composed the tent 
of the leader, the Golden Horde. 

The Kapstchak was originally only one of five divi- 
sions which arose in the Mongol empire on the death 
of Zenghis Khan. Whilst the Great Khai], the supreme 
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head of all the Tartars*, continued to rfeside in the depth 
of Asia, the Golden Horde throwing off its dependency, 
liecamc a separate government, extending ffom the Don 
U) the Caspian, and mainly supported by the tribute 
extorted from the Russian princes. 

These disunited and impotent chieftains submitted 
almost without a struggle to the yoke of the barbarian. 
They api)eared personally before the Khan, to receive 
investiture of their liefs, and to ^ay the appo^ited 
tribute. Their internal disputes were dfecided at his 
pleasure, and his favour awarded the empty, but still 
coveted, distinction of Grand Prince. The humiliating 
journey to his presence often occupied a year, during 
which the principality lay exposec^ to revolution and 
ravage. Sometimes the ruler never returned, but was 
taken off by poison, secretly administered as he wawi 
leaving the horde. More than once the^open blow of 
the Mongol executioner disposed of a descendant of 
Kurik. Still the infatuated princes continued to intrigue 
against one another for the favour of the barbarian; 
they stooped to purchase a brief distinction by bribe!?, 
which weakened the resources of the country at the same 
time that they increased the cupidity of its enslavers. 

Two centuries of almost Egyptiai? bondage followed. 
The light ol’ Greek Christianity glimmered feebly over 
the savage waste, and the ii*on entered into the soul. 
When the Russians emerged at last from the«inglorious 
thraldom, it was a horde ^ rather than a nation, which 
became settled in Eiuope. Their rulers emulated the 
ferocious despotism of the Khans, and the subject had 
no other thought than to prostrate himself and obey. 

* This word, more projicrly written Tatar, originally designated only a small 
tribe of the Mongols; it is now popularly applied (like Kossack) to any one that 
leads a nomad or wandering life. The geographical term ** Tartary " is quite 
unknown to any of the tribes inhabiting the region which it is used to de- 
signate. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE MUSCOVITE MONAKCHT. 

Mongol Doininab.on nol an unmixcd Evil— ^ Union of Races — Alexander 
Nevsky— Livonian and Teutonic Knights — Moscow — Grand Princedora 

— Ivan Kalita — Metropolitan See— Daniel of Galisch — Lithuania and 
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of Kasan — Novgorod — Destruction of the Golden Horde — Liberation of 
Russia — Cotisqlidation of the Monarchy — Recovery of Little Russia — U'ltlc 
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liars — Superstition and Cruelty — Death of St. Philip — Ma.ssacreat Nov- 
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• 

The Mongol domination, however humiliating, was not 
absolutely an unmixed evil to Russia. No lighter cala- 
mity would have extinguished the feuds of the princes, 
or evoked a national unity among the boyards and 
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people. It appears that the primitive *race9 of men are 
unable to produce a great nation till largely impregnated 
by foreign elements. Only two exceptions have been 
known to this rule, — the Jews, whose civilization was 
the effect of a Divine interposition, and the Arabs, who 
quickly passed on their glory to the Turks and Persians. 
The Greek, Koman, and Britisli nations '^ere founded 
in a mixture of races. The Hindus, Mongols, and ne- 
jorroes, who arc at this day the purest in descent,^ are 
the least influential portions of mankind.* The Slave 
element exists in greatest purity among the Servians 
and Bulgarians, the least advanced people in Europe ; 
and the Malo Bussians, whose blood is the freest firom 
foreign admixture, have, perhaps on^that very account, 
failed to become the dominant race in Kussia. 

It is probable, therefore, that th% infusion even of « 
Tartar element was not without its use in the forma- 
tion of the Russian nation. The development of the 
benefit, however, was, slow and painful? Through a 
long and weary period of history nothing is visible but 
the ignoble wars of petty factions, or the vain struggles 
of undisciplined bondmen against an iron servitude. 

A gleam of lustre plays round the name of Alexander 
prince of Novgorod, who heading the* forces of that still 
wealthy republic against a confederacy of Swedes, 
Danes, and Livonian Knights of the Sword*, van- 
quished their combined armies in a great battle on the 


* Livonia was evangelised by missionaries from Germany towards the end 
of the twelfth century. Albert Buxhevden was appointed by the Fope to be the 
first bishop; he built Riga, and, a.d. 1201, established his order of sword- 
bearers by the title of Brethren of the Cross of the Lord." The Poiie gave to 
this order all the lands they should couquer, and the greater part of Livonia 
was reduced in about thirty years. After that they formed an alliance with the 
Teutonic order established in Prussia (a.D. 1237), and were very powerful till 
the close of the century, when the bishops and knights fell into dissendons 
respecting the sovereignty of the conquered territories. 

H 
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banks of the Net-a, a.d. 1244. This achievement was 
commemorated by the surname of Nevshy^ followed at 
a later period by tlie institution of an order of knight- 
hood in honour of the hero. But the notorious incon- 
stancy of the citizens obliged the Grand Prince his 
father to remove him from the government, and it was 
not till Novgorod was a second time in danger from the 
same enemy, that he consented to return at their en- 
treaty, and again deliver it by his sword. 

Succeedin^l^' his father as Grand Prince, Alexander 
continued the war against Sweden, with an ability that 
increased his militaiy reputation, and secured the ap- 
plause of the Tartars. Expiring at last, in returning 
from one of his journeys to the horde (not without just 
suspicion of poison), his name was added to the list of 
Russian saints,^on th4 ground of some pretended mira- 
cles attendant on his decease. He was never able, 

* . . . 

however, when living, to retain influence enough with 
the people, or their princes, to organize a national effort 
for emancipation. 

• It was reserved to a later period to lay again the 
foundations of monarchy, in the rising town of Moscow. 
Tliis renowned city, now venerated throughout Russia as 
the “ holy mother ” of the nation and the state, was origi- 
nally included in the principality of Vladimir, and took 
its name from the Moskva, an affluent of the Oka, which 
joins the Yolga at Nijni-Novgorod. Becoming a sepa- 
rate appanage during the ascendancy of the Mongols, its 
princes found themselves advantageously situated for the 
contest that was always being waged for the supremacy. 

The Grand Princedom had descended, at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, to the princes of Twer, 
who unwisely retaining their residence at that city 
were cut gS from Vladiinir by the intervention of 
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Moscow. The ruler -of the latter principajity, relying 
on the favour of the Khan, whose sister he had married, 
and on the chronic discontent of the Novgorodians, 
:ittaoked the Grand Prince in Twer, but was defeated, 
and his wife taken prisoner. The Mongol princess 
expiring shortly after, the Grand Prince was summoned 
to the horde to account for her death, and there pub- 
licly executed as a murderer, a.d. 1319. His dignity 
was bestowed on Yury (or George) of Moscow; but 
this prince was assassinated at the hbrde #)y the s8n of 
his predecessor, who in turn was put to death by the 
Khan. The Grand Princedom returned to the house of 
Twer, to be again lost and restored at the caprice of the 
Tartar ; till after two more of these unfortunate princes 
had perished in the horde, the title f(?ll again to the house 
of Moscow, in the person of Ivan the brother of Georgf . 

This prince, sumamed Kalita (the purse-bearer), 
either from his great riches, or from Kis practice of 
courting popularity by distributing alms in his jour- 
neys, contrived to obtain Vladimir and Novgorod from 
the Khan, in addition (o his own appanage. He wf\g 
appointed also to coUect the tribute, tvhich the Tar- 
tars had previously levied direct from the princes. In 
this capacity he took care not only tp satisfy the Mongol 
exchequer, but to amass a considerable treasure to him- 
self, with which he was always ready to purchase new 
domains, or new privileges, from the rapacious Khan. 

By the same potent agency lie secured to*his capital 
the much-coveted distinction of the metropoUtical see. 
This privilege had been transferred from Kief to Vladi- 
mir about the year 1299, without aflecting the stylo of 
the primate, who continued to call himself metropolitan 
of Kief and of all Kussia. The promise of a cathedral 
of stone induced the aged prelate to remove to Moscow, 
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where he ^lies canonized by the name of St. Peter. 
With this accession of ecclesiastical dignity Moscow was 
further aggrandized through the very losses sustained 
to Eussia in other quarters. The appanages beyond 
the Dnieper, lying at the greatest distance from the 
horde, were the first to recover from the common 
calamity. Daniel of Galisch received a royal crown 
from the Eoinan pontiff (a.d. 1241), accompanied by 
a proposal for the union of the two churches and a 
joint crusadv^ against the Mongols. This project the 
new king wisely postponed to a more favourable season, 
but he succeeded in extending his rule over all the 
south-west of Eussia and most of the provinces of 
Lithuania. This monarchy, however, was of brief 
duration : in 1320^Guedimin, a heathen chief who had 
established himself 4n Wilna, wrested Kief with the 
adjoining territory from the descendants of Daniel, 
while the Poles and Hungarians seized on the remain- 
der of his possessions.* The new conquerors were 
engaged in constant conflicts with each other lor the 
spoil, and in the alternate change of masters vast num- 
bers of Eussiaus betook themselves to flight. Some 
emigrated to the steppes, where they laid the beginning 
of the independent^, tribes, who being augmented from 
various quarters acquired the appellation of Kossacks. 
Others sought safety under the rising power of Moscow, 
and the hopes of the Eussian church and nation became 
paore and more centred in the new metropolis. 


* The authentic history of the Polish monarchy commences with the acccs- 
fion of the first Christian king, Micislaus Fiast, a.d. 964. That dynasty ending 
with Casimir the Creat, a.d. 1370, the King of Hungary was elected to the 
throne. Both these nations made war on their lieathen neighbours the Lithu. 
anians. till in 1386 the Duke of lithuania embraced the Christian religion, 
and, espousing the daughter of the deceased king, commenced the dynasty of 
Jaghellon, which united Poland with Lithuania, and not unf^uently with 
the dective monarchy of Hungary. Ladislaus, the first monarch of the united 
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The dignity and the policy of Ivan Kalita*were trans- 
mitted to two sons in succession, and returned, after a 
brief interruption, to his grandson Demetrius. Assum- 
ing the Grand Princedom without asking letters from 
the Khan, he prevailed on the appanaged princes to do 
homage to his supremacy, and to recognise an hereditary 
succession in the Muscovite dynasty. These important 
concessions had the effect of giving new rank and autho- 
rity to the boyards of the Grand Pjince,^and they be- 
came interested in maintaining the paramount throne. 
The princes and chiefs who stood out at first were 
gradually persuaded, or compelled, to acquiesce ; and by 
the close of the fourteenth century Demetrius had re- 
established a paramount sovereignt}^ over all the terri- 
tory remaining to the Eussians. 

Meantime the Golden Horde had\)egun4to fall to pieccSs. 
The Crimea was separated under Nogai. .Another chief 
asserted independence at Kasan, while several smaller 
hordes were acting for themselves in other localities. The 
supreme authority, together with the Russian tribute, was 
claimed by Mamai, the Khan on the Djjn ; who, taking 
alarm at the rising power of Demetrius, threatened 
Moscow with another Tartar invasion. The menace, 
however, had now lost its former t(?rror, and the Khan 
was anticipated by the courage and policy of the Grand 
Prince, who, taking the field at the head of 200,000 
men, appeared to offer battle on the banks ofithe Don. 

This first rising of a long-trampled people was sus- 

countries, exerted himself with great ardour for the conversion of his Lithu> 
anian suhjects. The groves were cut down, the sacred tire extinguished, and 
the serpents that had been worshipiicd as divinities destroyed. Tlie Lithua- 
nians flocked in such crowds to be baptized that the Homan Catholic priests 
placed them in rank*, and, sprinkling water over each, admitted them to the 
church in companies, and by the same Christian name, without regarding 
even the distinctions of sex I The Christianity thus imparted was doubtless as 
perfunctory as the rite of initiation. 

H 3 
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tained by all tlic'ientliusiasm of religion, united with the 
courage of despair, and the dawning hopes of a new-bom 
nationality. The Kussian troops clamoured loudly to 
pass the river and attack the once dreaded Mongols. 
They commenced the onslaught with unwonted and 
tremendous fury, but were encountered with equal de- 
termination and superior numbers. Demetrius had 
deliberately barred his retreat by closing the river 
behind him, and his followers fought with the know- 
ledge that they must conquer or die. More than once 
victoiy inclined to the Mohammedans, when she was 
again tom from their grasp by the desperate resolution 
of the Russians. At last a reserve, judiciously posted 
by Demetrius, fell qn the Tartar rear in the crisis of an 
apparent triumph, and Mamai fled from the field. 

* The victory twas purchased at a fearful cost. Twenty 
thousand corpses remained on the ground ; eight days 
were consumed in burying the Russian dead, while to 
the Tartars this last rite of humanity was not rendered 
at all. Still the victory of Koulikoff, won the 8th of 
September 1380, must be regarded as the opening of a 
brighter page in the national history, and the appella- 
tion of Donshoi, given to Demetrius in honour of the 
occasion, is deservedly inscribed at its head. 

The prize was not to be secured, however, at a single 
blow. The flying horde recruiting its strength re- 
turned from its head-quarters on the Volga before the 
Russians had recovered from the exhaustion of their great 
effort. Penetrating to Moscow, in the absence of Deme- 
trius, they persuaded his boyards to capitulate, and in- 
stantly violating the conditions fired the city, and put 
the inhabitants to the sword. Demetrius was again 
reduced to subjection; but a national hope had been 
awakened, which continued to centre in the Grand 
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Prince, and became indissolubly attached to his de- 
scendants. 

Under Vassily, the son of Demetrius Dondsoi, the 
Muscovite dynasty was exposed to destruction from 
two opposite quarters. Tamerlane, after subduing the 
Kaptschak, advanced with a yet more fon^idable hotde 
into Russia, where the Grand Prince awaited him in 
despair, and Moscow again trembled in the grasp of the 
Tartars. On the other side the Lithuanians * • had 
surprised Smolensk, and were pushing their arms close 
to Novgorod. The Russians were in an agony, but at 
the crisis of their fate both invaders withdrew to spend 
their force upon other foes. Tamerlane retracing his 
steps, fell again upon the Golden Horde, and after ut- 
terly routing it passed away to the more attractive spoils 
of India.f The Lithuanians embarked hi new centers 
with the Poles, in which both enemies appeared to be so 
weakened that Vassily dared to bring out, the ensigns of 
imperial dignity from their hiding-place, and was openly 
crowned in Moscow, a.d. 1395. The horde, however, 
was still strong enough to chastise this imprudent vaunf, 
imd the anointed ruler was obliged to renew his alle- 
giance to the Tartar. 


* Notwithstanding the national conversion of Lithuania under Ladislaus 
Jaghellon, many of the natives continued attached to their pagan rites, and 
implacably hostile to the Poles. This occasioned continual discords till, in 
13^, Ladislaus consented to appoint a Grand Duke, with a fiistinct though 
subordinate government. The person promoted to this dignity was Alexander 
Vitovt, whose daughter Sophia was married to Vassily ; but as the Grand 
Duke was a zealous Romanist, the Russians were no better ft-iends with their 
monarch’s father.in-law than with his heathen predecessors. 

t The S6th August is still kept as a festival at Moscow in commemoration of 
this deliverance, which the monkish historian attributes to the ’* ancient scon 
of the mother of God,” said to have been painted by St Luke. The me- 
tropolitan went out with the citizens in procession to receive this relic from 
Vladimir, and conduct it into Moscow. ■' On that same day,” he says, *' Ta. 
merlane turned back and drew off his army.*’— MburavfqiTt HML qf BuuiaH 
Church, ch. v. 
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This prince leaving an infant son Vassily 11., the 
succession was disputed by his brother, who asserted 
the old custom of the Slavonians. The hereditary prin- 
ciple, however, was so warmly supported by the clergy 
and nobles, that it obtained the recognition of the Khan, 
and the pretender being rejected seized the capital by 
force, and exiled his nephew. The people joined the 
upper classes in the cause of legitimacy, and the whole 
population of Mo^scow followed their sovereign into 
banishment, leaving the usurper, solitary and conscience- 
smitten, to the empty streets. This singular demonstra- 
tion effected the return of the rightful heir in a few days, 
and though afterwards again dispossessed and deprived 
of ^hia eyes by the pretender’s sons, he was finally re- 
stored, in the face of vices and follies which had long 
alienated the personal regard of his subjects. 

The Muscoyite dynasty derived much of its stability 
from the longevity of its first princes. Ivan and his 
five lineal descendants held the Grand Princedom, with 
one brief interruption, for a period of a hundred and 
l!hirty years; \t descended with a vast accession of 
power, moral and political, to Ivan sumamed the Great, 
A.D. 1462. Circumstances now seemed to favour the 
entire realization ^)f Kalita’s ambition. The Tartars, 
cither from having no policy of their own, or from a 
rude respect to religion, had fixed on the ecclesiastical 
authoritiesias the persons most deserving their attention. 
The intercession of the bishops was listened to when the 
princes were harshly repelled, and stiict orders were 
issued to respect their churches and possessions. The 
Russians, too, in the absence of every other institution, 
had concentrated their trust and hope in the church. 
The chief men sought refiige in her bosom from the 
bitter mortifications they were forced to endure in the 
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State, and most of the Grand Princes assumed the cowl, 
at least on their death-beds. The clergy thus foimd 
themselves aggrandized on both sides. Their posses- 
sions, augmented by the affection of the people, were 
protected by the self-interest of the foreigner. Great 
monasteries overshadowed the land, fortified and pro- 
visioned like baronial castles. The metropolitan’s court 
exhibited a state superior to the Grand Prince’s; his 
ass’s bridle was held by the sons of Eurik, and his 
voice was- potential for life and death*abovh the highest 
of the boyards. 

The time was now come when the rising spirit of the 
Christian community would no longer tolerate the pro- 
tection of Pagans and Mussulmans. The clergy^ WQye 
foremost in the desire for emancipation, and, perceiving 
that its prospects depended on the'natioi^ unity, their 
influence was persistently thrown into the scale of the 
Grand Prince. Ivan ascended the throne with the un- 
divided support of his subjects, and begah the work of 
unity by possessing himself of the principality of Borovsk. 
His personal influence was vastly augmented by s» 
marriage with tlie Princess Sophia, niece to the last 
emperor of Constantinople.* With this representative 
of the imperial line, the Greek empire seemed to pass 
into Russia, and Ivan imparted a new aspiration to his 
people, when in her right he exchanged the white horse 


* This princess wiy the daughter of Thomas Palaeologus, brother to the Em- 
peror Constantine, and joint despot with Demetrius in the Morea. The two 
brothers were permitted to retain their government for a while, paying tribute 
to the Ottoman conqueror ; but when their strength had been consumed in 
internal discords, Mohammed marrhed into the province as the ally of Deme- 
trius, and compelled Thomas to take refuge in Corfh, whence he escaped to 
Rome, carrying with him, in order to Insure a favourable reception, fAe head of 
Su Andrew the Apostle. Demetrius enjoyed his triumph but for a moment; 
he was obliged to surrender his dominions to the Sultan, and, further, to accept 
him for a son-in-law. *The ions of Thomas were not more successful In pre- 
serving the imperial lineage. The eldest sold his title to the kings of France 
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of the VaaimgiakiB for'*the two-headed eagle which had 
been the arms of the Cffisars. 

The daughter of the Constantines was shocked at the 
indignities imposed on the Grand Prince by the Tartars. 
When an envoy arrived from the horde he was required 
to meet him, while yet on horseback, with a cup of mare^s 
milk and, if hny were spilled in the drinking, to lick it 
Up himself from the animal^s mane. In the hall of au- 
dience the Tartar read his master's orders, seated on a 
carpet of ftrfs, while the Grand Prince and his boyards 
knelt in mute submission. These degrading usages 
Sophia incited her consort to discontinue; soon after he 
removed the residence of the Tartar embassy beyond 
the precincts of the holy Elremlin, and Sopliia built a 
church to St. Nicholas on the site. Ivan’s next act was 
to keep back tribute on various pretexts; and when 
the Khan, roused from his supineness, threatened an 
invasion, the Grand Prince levied a force which filled 
the horde with alarm and compelled them to accept his 
excuses. 

» The Muscovite policy was to advance by degrees, and 
beat the enemy in detail. Continuing to temporize with 
the Kaptschak, Ivan concluded a hrm alliance with the 
Crimean Khan, and then broke ground by attacking the 
Tartars at Kasan. The horde being unable singly to 
withstand his arms, the city was taken by assault a.d. 
1470, and a first blow struck with startling effect at the 
Tartar ascendancy. This victory, howA^er, instead of 


and Arragon succesgiFely, while the younger returned to Conitantinople to 
live and die under the Ottoman rule. The Roman pontiff bestowed the hand 
of Sophia on the Grand Prince of Muscovy, in the hope of concerting a cru- 
sade against all the Mussulman invaders of Europe, and reuniting the Rus. 
sians at last to the see of St. Peter ; but the princess returned to the Greek 
religion on the solemnization of her marriage, and Ivan had no intention of 
sharing his Intended triumphi with another. 
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rallying the Russian states to the ca'nse national 
emancipation, seemed at first only to open anew the 
intestine discords which had so long retained them in 
bondage. The wealthy republics of Novgorod, Viatka, 
and Pskof, which had contentedly paid tribute to the 
khans of Kasan, were alarmed at the power and near 
approach of the Grand Prince. The Novgorodians de- 
termined to arrest his progress by a demonstration of 
extraordinary vigour ; they expelled his representative 
fi'om their community, confiscated the royal feef, and con- 
summated their revolt by a treaty of alliance with the 
Roman Catholic prince of Lithuania. 

So violent a proceeding outraged the feelings of all 
Russia, and Ivan became the champion, at once, of tlie 
religion and of the nation. He entered the offending ter- 
ritory with three formidable armiesj fumiahedwith fire** 
arms and cannon, lately introduced into l^is service by 
an Italian named Aristotle of Bologna. Novgorod was 
easily taken, and the Grand Prince’s authority re-estab- 
lished. A large ransom saved the municipal liberties for 
the moment, but Ivan never relaxed hjs grasp on the' 
humiliated citizens. The decision of their intenial dif- 
ferences was gradually assumed to himself, and they 
were even summoned to his tribunal* at Moscow. For 
seven years one encroachment succeeded another, till 
the veil was suddenly dropped, and the monarch de- 
manded the extinction of the republic, together with an 
oath of allegiance to himself. The enraged citizens tolled 
their great bell, the famous Vetchooikolokol, so long 
the tocsin of their popular assemblies, and rushed to 
the market-place. The envoy who bore the demand 
was arraigned in the summary court of the democracy, 
and tom to pieces on the spot. The boyards suspected 
of treachery were put to death in the streets, and the 
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infatuated ^pul^ce once more invoked the protection of 
Litliuania. 

Ivan, on the other hand, made his appeal to the 
church and the nation. All Hussia embarked in a 
crusade against these apostates to a foreign power 
and a hostile religion. The terrified Novgorodians were 
soon driven to capitulate, but terms were no longer to be 
obtained. The posadnik was delivered up a prisoner, 
the, great bell was transported to Moscow, all popular 
privileges ceased, and the boyards of the republic were 
transferred to the service of the Grand Prince. The 
revenues of the clergy who had encouraged the rebellion 
were confiscated and distributed among Ivan’s retainers ; 
hundreds of cartlo^s of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
besides furs, cloth, and other merchandise, were con^ 
veyed in triumph to*Moscow. 

Scarcely w^ this accession of power complete, when 
Ivan was called on to meet another and final invasion of 
the Golden Horde. In this contest everything was on 
his side — an enormous army, a united people, and the 
* wannest encouragements of the clergy. But this prince, 
though described as a person of gigantic stature and fero- 
cious aspect, seems to have acquired the title of Great” 
from the valour of others more than his own. He is 
accused, in fiict, of the most disgraceful cowardice. He 
deserted the army to hide in the capital. His son, who 
advancedt without him, was recalled, but refused to 
obey. When a council of bishops and boyards at 
last forced the trembling monarch to his post at the 
head of the troops, he still refused to ad'^ce. .The 
metropolitan offered to lead the attack in his place, 
promising that, old as he was, his back should never be 
turned to the Tartars ; but neither taunts nor entreaties 
could rouse the craven prince. At the head of 200,000 
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soldiers burning for the conflict| he acfually^iled, and all 
was in confusion and panic. 

He was saved from the fate he deserved by the courage 
and conduct of his lieutenant at Svenigorod. This 
officer, in concert with the Khan of Crimea, planned 
an attack on the Kaptschak, at the time that its forces 
were withdrawn against Moscow. The expedition was 
successful ; the women and treasure of the Tartars were 
carried offi, and their habitations la^d in ashes, ^his 
intelligence occasioned the precipitate re&eat of their 
army out of Russia, but a united force of Kossacks 
and Nogai Tartars intercepted their return, and after a 
severe conflict they were defeated and cut to pieces. 
The Golden Horde was completely ^mihilated, and the 
independence of Russia was achieved. 

Ivan, if incapable of winning a Ibattle^was perfectly 
able to appropriate the conquests of otheri^ His credu- 
lous subjects were made to recognise a profound policy 
in the course so recently censured for poltroonery. The 
sovereign was hailed as the vanqui^er of the Tartars 
and the liberator of his people. He availed himself of 
the influence so acquired to effect a further consolidation 
of the sovereign power. It no longer contented him to 
be supreme over the several appanages ; he was anxious 
to incorporate them with his own dominions, and estab- 
lish a compact monarchy in place of the loose league of 
petty states existing among the descendants of Rurik. 
In pursuance of this object, by repeating the policy 
observed with Novgorod, he made himself master of 
the republics of Pskof and Viatka. The feudal princes 
he was obliged to approach with more caution, though 
with equal determination. He contrived so to harass 
the nearest appanage Twer, that the inhabitants were 
I 
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glad to submit to hia rule, and their Grand Duke fled 
into Lithuania. The Grand Duke of Biazan and the 
Prince of Vereia experienced a similar fate. The 
Princes of Yaroalaf and Bostoff surrendered their 
sovereignty, and received back their territories as pro- 
vincial governments under Ivan. Ouglich, Viasma, 
and Perm followed in the train. Only six appanages 
were left in existence, none being possessed of any 
extensive territory or considerable influence. 

With the monarchy thus firmly consolidated, Ivan 
found himself in a condition to attempt the recovery of 
the provinces lost to Bussia in the south and west. The 
Poles and Lithuanians had been far from confining them- 
selves to the bounty of the Dnieper. The eastern bank 
was overrun with their expeditions, and several towns of 
Great Bussia had been taken and held against the Grand 
Prince. Smglendc, besieged and captured by Vitovt in 
1403, remained, with its entire province, united to the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The death of Oasimir III. 
of Poland (a.d. 1494) afforded the opportunity fot 
which Ivan ha^long been watching. The Polish throne 
being ascended by the late king’s elder ^n, the duchy 
of Lithuania was given to the younger, Alexander. 
Ivan engaged the Khan of Crimea to occupy the Poles, 
and after inciting his relative, the Moldavian hospodar, 
to aggressions in another quarter, marched with his whole 
force into-Lithuania. Alexander was compelled to sub- 
mit without a blow. A treaty was concluded, in virtue 
of which he espoused a daughter of Ivan; but as the 
wedded couple were both rigidly devoted to their respec- 
tive churches, complaints ensued which gave a pretence 
for a further appeal to arms. Meanwhile Alexander had 
succeeded to the Polish crown, and was supported also 
by the livonian knights. Nevertheless the Bussians re- 
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bovered all the territoiy of which th(^ hall been de- 
prived, as &T as Smolensk and Elief. 

These victories put the finishing stroke to the re- 
putation of Ivan the Great. To mark the increased 
authority attaching to his crown, he assumed the title 
of Czar (more properly Tsar), one of the royal titles 
of the Greek emperors, and the old Slavonic term for 
king.* In the languages of Europe this designation was 
translated imperator and emperor , but in that signijca- 
tion in which the title was applied to the Ottoman 
Sultan, the ruler of China, and other Asiatic princes. 
When it was afterwards claimed as equivalent to the 
German Kaiser^ it led to a curious negotiation with 
the principal courts, and the demai^ was conceded on 
the express stipulation of its implying no superiority 
over other crowns. f • • 

With his new title Ivan adopted thg pretensions 
and state of the Greek empire, of which he desired 
to be considered the heir and successor. Claiming to 

* The word is found also in the old Persian, and is supposed to be incor-^ 
porated in the final syllables of the names Phalassar, N^nassar, &c. Some 
authors sdy the title was first assumed by Ivan*s son Vassily, and some again 
by Aix son Ivan IV. ; but the accounts which assign it to Ivan the Great seem 
more authentic. It was unquestionably bogie by Vassily. 

f The descendants of Uurik bore the title of Conifig, or in Russian Kniax^ 
which is always translated prince. The head of *tho league was called Veliki 
Kniax, or Grand Prince, the title now given to the sons of the Czar, and 
translated, after the German custom. Grand Duke. By Queen Elizabeth 
the Czar was addressed as Emperor and Highness; James 1. added Majesty, 
and Charles 1. Imperial Majesty. Under Queen Anne, the ftyle Czarish 
Majesty was introduced. In a Latin letter from Ivan’s son Vassily to Pope 
Clement VII. (April 15S5), he styles himself Magnus Dux, Basilius Dei gratia 
Imperator ac Dominatnr totius Russia;,” &c. ; and fifty years later, Gregory 
XIH. addressed Basil's son as ** Screnissimcpiincciis, Ceesar et Magnc Dux.” 
The Pope may have been deceived by the similarity of the word Tsar to the 
Latin Cecsari yet in a German letter from the Emperor Maximilian I. to 
Vassily Ivanovitcli, said to have been discovered in the Russian archives, 
dated in 1514 and scaled with the golden bull, the word is Kaisar, and this in- 
duced Peter the Great to assert the same title. It is remarkable, however, 
that Peter made use of the Russian word Povelitel as its equivalent, rather 
than Czar. — Care, bk. iii. ch. 5. 
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hold his crown immediately from God, he assumed 
a lofty and even insolent style in his intercourse 
with foreign powers. His ambassador at Constanti- 
nople was charged to insist on precedence over all 
other envoys, and not to kneel even to the Sultan. At 
home he surrounded himself with all the insignia of 
oriental royalty. Whoever approached his presence, not 
excepting the princes and highest boyards, were obliged 
to prostrate . theiQselves before they kissed his hand. 
The Kremlin exchanged its walls of wood for a castle and 
a church of more imperial aspect, and a coinage of silver 
and copper was issued for the first time in a Eussian 
capital, though designed and executed by foreign artists. 

A still more iijiportant change was effected in the 
condition of the boyards who formed the retinue of the 
crown. In €veiy appanage the prince’s power had 
rested mainly, on the droujina^ the members of which 
were rewarded by grants of land more or less extensive, 
and by a certain social rank accorded to their fiimilies. 
Still it was a service more than an order. Its members 
'were appointe(i by the prince from all classes of the 
free population, and quitted the employment at their 
own pleasure. Jvan was fully alive to the danger which 
might ensue to his newly-founded monarchy from a 
number of armed bodies roving about on this inde- 
pendent footing. The absorption of the appanages 
having brought them all into the service of the common 
sovereign, he determined to remodel their condition, 
and retrench some of the privileges acquired under the 
several princes. With this object in view, the whole 
service was converted into an hereditary order. The 
members were bound to serve the crown in any func- 
tion that might be assigned them, and precluded from 
the power of resigning or quitting their posts without 
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permission. In return each was endowed trith landed 
estates, proportioned to the importance of his official 
functions. This was the foundation of the Russian 
nobility, which, in attaining a fixed hereditary rank 
before unknown, found itself, at the same time, com- 
mitted to absolute irretrievable dependence on the 
pleasure of the crown. The more effiictuftUy to break 
up provincial traditions and associations, the chief nobles 
were removed from one district to another. The boy- 
ards of Novgorod received their lands and functions in 
Riazan or Yaroslaf, while those of the southern govern- 
ments were transported to tlie north. The Mongol rule 
had extinguished the mcmoiy of ancient liberties, and 
all was to be henceforth at the absolute disposal of the 
crown. Even the church, to which fi'an owed so much, 
was allowed no exemption. The Czar ^terfered nq^; 
only in discipline but in matters of faith. He deprived 
the metropolitan for heresy*, and inaugurated a succes- 
sor with his own hands, after the manner of the Greek 
emperors. 

The Czarina Sophia, a princess of much beauty, ele-» 
gance, and spirit, had imported, along with the slavish 
customs of the Byzantine court, many of the arts which 
the rude Turks had banished from Constantinople. 
The course of trade now began to introduce Muscovite 
productions to tlie notice of Europe, and Ivan be- 
came a patron of commerce. He had not mistaken the 

* “ Nominally,” writes the historian, **on account of habits of Intemper, 
ance, that scandal might not he caused by publibhing among the people his real 
and capital fault of heresy.” {MouravietT) The distinction is characteristic 
of a piety which was less shocked at the drunkenness, than at the heterodoxy, 
of a church dignitary. Perhaps the metroiiolitan’s opinions were really not very 
discordant from those of our own Wicliff and Pccork, the latter of whom 
was deprived of the see of Chichester, just thirty-five years before, for question- 
ing the infallible authority of the church. It is certain that the bulk of Hus. 
sian ecclesiastics were altogether illiterate and their church books full of cor- 
ruptions. 

I3 
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character tfi his people when he subjugated both the 
priests and the nobles to an iron autocrasjr. The mis- 
fortunes endured from the independence of the appa- 
naged princes had sunk deep into the popular mind. 
The nation made its asylum in the throne, and the more 
arbitrary its edicts the stronger seemed the foundations 
of their secuHty. The Czar was himself a true Russian, 
more crafty than cruel, fonder of negotiation than of 
arms, yet persevering and indomitable in his designs. 
The authority which he had asserted in life he deter- 
mined to preserve in death. After a reign of forty-three 
years, he bequeathed his sceptre to a younger son by the 
Czarina Sophia, notwithstanding that the oftspring of the 
elder by a former marriage had been actually crowned 
by the metropolitan with the diadem of Monomachus. 

The reign pf this successor, Basil III., in Russian 
nomenclature Vassily Ivanovitch, lasted twenty-eight 
years, and may be considered as a continuation of his 
father’s in all that related to the public policy. He 
completed the internal consolidation of the monarchy, 
’and, after a long struggle, succeeded in recapturing 
Kasan, where the Tartars had thrown off their depen- 
dency on the death of Ivan. He recovered Smolensk, 
also, from the hands of Sigismund, king of Poland and 
Lithuania. On the other hand, he lost the alliance of 
the Crimean Khan, and the southern districts were 
ravaged by his Tartars. The distinguishing feature of 
Basil’s character is said to have been extraordinary piety, 
in acknowledgment of which he received a dispensation 
ftom the metropolitan Daniel (an ambitious monk who 
had dethroned his predecessor for attempting to promote 
the interests of learning*), to put away his wife after 

* A rich collection of Greek MSS^ had descended to the Gear firom bia 
mother and other ancestors, which he was desirous of having examined and 
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twenly years of married life, and contmct a •union urith 
a woman named Helena. 

The offspring of this unlawful marriage was another 
Ivan, who is scarcely less renowned than his great an- 
cestor, under the appellation of “ Ivan the Terrible.” 
This prince’s earliest years were coloured by that revolt- 
ing combination of superstition and vice, wMch has ever 
been a prominent characteristic in Russian piety. His 
father, in jhe first transports of paternity, carried him to 
the church, and raising him on the tomb d£ St. Sergius 
placed the hope of Russia under the guardianship of the 
parent of Muscovite monasticism.* Three monks re- 
ceived the royal babe from the font, and four years 
after, when the Czar was overtaken by death, and could 
not expire in hope till he had received the priestly 
tonsure and the religious habit, the meyropolitan ha%' 
tened to administer to the boyards and people the oath 
of allegiance to the infant prince, under tlic regency of 
his mother. , 

arranged. Maximuf, a learned monk of Mount Athoi, wai sent by the patri. 
arch of Constantinople to undertake the Cask, and the opportunity was taket^ 
to ask his aid in correcting the church books. The ** zegl which is not accord, 
ing to knowledge" immediately took alarm. Barlaam the metropolitan fled 
to a convent, and was succeeded by Daniel, who not only put a stop to the 
labours of the learned foreigner, but, deeming that he had seen too much of 
the Russian church to be allowed to i^iort its condition at Constantinople, 
would not permit him to obtain his dismissal Maximus having, with more 
courage than prudence, declared the Czar’s divorce unlawful, was imprisoned 
in a monastery at Twer, and, notwithstanding his touching appeals and the 
intercession of several Greek patriarchs for bis release, ended bis days in 
confinement ' • 

* Sergius was a native of RostofT, who left his home in early youth to lead 
a hermit's life in the woods near Moscow. By dint of great labour he erected 
amid the haunts of wild beasts a wooden church, which was the origin of the 
celebrated monastery called the Troitsko (or Trinity) Lavra. He encouraged 
Demetrius Donskoi to his expedition against Maroai, and two of his monks 
fought in the ranks at KoulikofT, with the tehema under their coats of mail. 
The tradition runs that Sergius w«s prostrate at the same hour in the midst of 
his monks before the altar, to implore the Divine blessing on his country's 
cause, when suddenly rising up, he announced that the Christians had tri- 
umphed, named the exact nuniber of the slain, and commenced a mass for 
thdr souls m the spot. 
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Her vicious life, aed the ambition of the nobles, soon 
brought about a revolution, which the regent vainly 
tried to avert by putting to death the three brothers 
of the deceased Czar. She was herself taken off by 
poison, and the government was seized by the con- 
spirators. In the confusion that ensued, many of the 
provinces were devastated by roving Tartars. The 
Khans of Kasan and the Crimea uniting their forces 
in another invasion, penetrated within a short distance 
of the capital, and were repelled with difficulty. The 
council of boyards who administered the government 
was swayed by warring factions, and alternately treated 
the young prince with brutal indignity, or inflamed 
his savage nature to the most atrocious revenge. At 
thirteen years of age, on the instigation of his com- 
panions in a hunt, he set his dogs upon the president 
of the council, and the unhappy minister was actually 
worried to death in the open streets. New atrocities 
succeeded under the ascendancy of the rival party. 
There is even reason to think that the intellect, as well 
9<s heart, of Ivan, was permanently affected by the hor- 
rible scenes of nis youth.* 

AU Kussia was smitten with terror on the day when 
Moscow assumed her most festal appearance for the 
coronation of this prince. The ceremony was conducted 
in the cathedral of the Assumptionf, with all the pomp 
that the metropolitan could imitate from the rites of 
Constantinople. The regalia of Monomachus, with 
others which accompanied Sophia into Kussia, were 

• Schuisky, the wretch who perished by the fangs of Ivan’s dogs, on one oc. 
casion raised a night-alai^n at Moscow, and dragged the prince from his bed, 
with the intention, it is said, of destroying his senses by terror. 

t The special incident which the Russian church selects in its adoration of 
the Virgin ii the f tMie of Yi&c Assumption^— in their phraseology, the**Ae6t 
of our Lady." It is this legend which the principal churches ore built to conu 
memorate. 
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brougHt out. Macarius the metropolitan ftivested the 
monarch with the holy barma, and the chain and 
crown and cross of the Constantines. The rite was rati- 
fied by the authority of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who sent his blessing to “the last scion of the im- 
perial house," in a letter, subscribed by thirty-six metro- 
politans, archbishops, and bishops of the eastern church, 
which is still preserved in the archives of Moscow. 

Other voices, however, than those of blessing were to 
greet this crowned and anointed Czar. Ivin awoke the 
next morning to find Moscow in fiamcs, and the citizens, 
by whose hands it had been fired, imprecating curses 
on himself. Hearing that his uncle was murdered in 
the cathedral, the monarch fiedin dismay to the Sparrow 
hills. Here his terrified conscience encountered an ap- 
peal yet more alarming. Silvester, a priesj of Novgoroc^ 
suddenly stood by his side, with the Gospels in one 
hand, and pointing the other to the burning city, 
reasoned, like the apostle, of “ righteousness, tempe- 
rance, and judgment to come." Ivan trembled, and, 
summoning the metropolitan and bishops^ made a solemn^ 
profession of penitence, which he renewed before all 
the people in the public square.* Silvester was made 
confessor to the Czar, and, imder hisidirection and that 
of the metropolitan, a reign which had opened in blood 
began to show itself zealous for religion. 

Reverting to the dedication of his child];iood, the 
Czar commenced by making a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St. Sergius, and then to other monasteries, in com- 
pany with his bride Anastasia Romanoff. He charged 
the several bishops and abbots to collect the lives 
of the holy men who had sought salvation by the 

* The Xeftnoff Mietio^ literallr * place of • akull. ' It WM the pUee ofeae- 
cution M well ai of public mociiugi. 
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works of the cldister, and twenty new saints were the 
fruits of the inquiry. A council was convened on va- 
rious questions relating to the rites and discipline of the 
church, but the clergy were too little enlightened to 
arrive at any effectual measures of ecclesiastical reform.* 

A more satisfactory proceeding was the assembly of the 
general Estates of the realm, to receive and promulgate 
a revised code of law prepared by the councillors of the 
Czar. The assembly consisted of the three orders which 
exist in all p'arts of Christendom, but which appear so 
rarely in the history of Russia. The spiritual estate was 
represented by the bishops and the abbots (hegumens ) of 
the principal monasteries. The chamber of nobles ( douma 
hoiarshaia) consisted of three ranks denominated hoy-- 
ards, okolnitchyi, and doumnyie dvoriane. The third es- 
tate was composed of representatives elected by the paro- 
chial clergy, the inferior nobles or gentry, the merchants, 
and the town-burghers respectively. This appearance 
of representatives invested with the confidence of their 
fellow-subjects, at a period when Russia was still iso- 
dated from western civilization, is an incident deserving 
more attention than it app^rs to have received in sub- 
sequent legislation. It is equally remarkable that the 
laws adopted by this assembly contain the great principle 
of trial hy jury, which had previously existed in the 
republican municipalities of Novgorod, Pskof, and 
Hlynow, and is probably an ancient Slavonic institu- 
tion.t 

The revised legislation was accompanied by an 
improved system of administration in the government, 

* This council acquired the appellation of the *' Council of the Hundred 
Chapters" fyom the number of its decrees; but it had no other effbet than 
to prolong abuses which necessitated reform at a later period, and led to an 
extensive disruption in the church. 

t Prince Dolgoroukow's V6rit£ sur la Jlussic, p. 152. 
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and a new assessment of fiefs and estates, by wliich the 
proprietors were obliged to contribute according to their 
means to the miKtary strength of the realm. The result 
was an army of 300,000 men, in an improved state of 
discipline, suited to the work of coping with the Tartars. 
On the reduction of Kasan under Ivan the Great, a Mon- 
gol czar had been permitted to govern the vanquished 
tribe, in conjunction with the Russian viceroy. The 
latter was endured with difficulty, aq^y oi^the death of 
Ivan, the Tartars rose and put him to death. Vassily, 
on recapturing the place, removed the Mongol queen 
Soumbeka, with her youthfid son, to Moscow ; but the 
Kasanites obtained a new khan from Astrakhan, and 
again set the Russian power at dcfi^ce. 

Ivan now marched with the blessing of the chur^, 
and at the head of a powerful army, to reconquer and 
christianize the rebellious Moslems. IJis enormous 
camp wore the appearance of a crusade. A tabernacle 
pitched near the tent of the Czar ‘contained the 
sacred banner imitated from the labanm of Constan- 
tine.* Solemn services preceded and cgncluded cveiy* 
military movement. The metropolitan exhorted the 
troops to fear God, observe the church, serve the Czar, 
flee irom drunkenness, and never shabe their beards.^ 

Despising the terrors of the season, Ivan set out in 


* The labarum was designed to commemorate the celebrq^ vision of 
Constantine, in which a cross appeared in the heavens, with the words in 
Greek, ** By this thou shalt conquer.’* The principal standard carried before 
the emperor himself (hnitalions of which were dispersed through the army) 
consisteil of a gilded spear, having a transverse bar IVom which a square ban- 
ner of purple depended. The banner was richly embroidered with figures of 
the emperor and his two sons, and above the cross-bar was a crown enclosing 

the first two letters of the Saviour’* name in a monogftim, thus :il. The same 
device was emblasoned on Constantine’s shield. 

t The original letter is given in Prince Sherbatoff’s History of Russia. See 
Platon, quoted by Mr. Blackmore in the Appendix to his translation of 
Mouravieff ’8 church History. 
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the midst of winter, and invested Easan with a twofold 
army of priests and soldiers. The attack and the defence 
were equally desperate. Availing themselves of a novel 
art, the Russian engineers carried a mine under the prin- 
cipal bastion, and sprang it during the celebration of the 
liturg}'^, at the moment when the deacon was reading from 
the Gospel, There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
The explosion which followed appeared to both armies 
as St miracle.^ The walls were breached, the defenders 
retired; and the Czar, having entered in triumph, planted 
the cross the centre of the conquered city. Then 
making its circuit with the sacred banners and pictures 
in procession, he consecrated the place to Christ. The 
creed of Mohammf d was proscribed, the mosques were 
converted into churches, and a new temple of the 
Annunciation, commemorated the illumination of the 
east. 

The first results of such wholesale conversions are al- 
ways political, and not evangelical. The Kasan Tartars 
were no better Christians after their enforced submission 
to the Russian church than before, but the next genera- 
tion were to grow up in an atmosphere of Christianity 
instead of Mohammedanism. The public worship, go- 
vernment and law were placed under the influence of 
higher principles, and the people, by proper attention on 
the part of their pastors, might have been extensively 
incorporated in the religious, as well as the political, 
community of their conquerors. These results, however, 
have been so imperfectly realized that the bulk of the 
inhabitants continue Mohammedans to tlie present day. 

The Czar returned in triumph to offer his thanks- 
giving at the tomb of St. Sergius. At the gates of the 
city he was met by the metropolitan and clergy in pro- 
cession. Addressing them in an affecting speech, he 
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declared tliat his victories were the fruit*of their prayers, 
and fell down before them in a transport of devotion. 
In the Kremlin the Czarina presented him an heir to his 
tlirone, bom during his absence. The baptism of the 
infant prince was accompanied by that of the Tartar 
prisoners, Soumbeka and her son, together with the cap- 
tured Khan, Ediger*; the metropolitan undertaking to 
vouch for their conversion. The conquered kingdom 
was erected into a diocese, with an archbishop ranking 
next to the Lord of Novgorod. t IvanTurthlir signalized 
his victory by raising the most magnificent of all the 
churches of Moscow, in the name of the “ Protection 
of the Most Holy Virgin.” J This structure, which 
stands at the north-east of the Kremlin before the “ Holy 
Gates ” of the Saviour, strikes the eye by its extraordi- 
nary mass of building, half oriental and half gothic — ^ 
an image of the Tartar city reposing under the shadow 
of the Muscovite sanctuary. * 

The conquest of Kasan was followed by that of 
Astrakhan, where a fragment of the horde commemo- 
rated, rather than continued, the once dreaded name of • 
the Kaptschak. Their subjugation had Seen attempted 
in vain by the Turks, of whom 80,000 perished under 
Selim II. in the steppes. Ivan was, more successful, 
and in adding another Tartar kingdom to his monarchy 
he enriched it with the vine and other valuable products 
of the south. 

The greatest glory of this reign lay in the dis- 
coveiy of Siberia. The Kossacks about the sources of 

* This chief received the name of Simeon with the title of Great Prince of 
Twer. , 

f The prelate of Novgorod enjoyed the title of ** Lord ’* from the earliest 
times. It had a peculiar significance in the republic. 

X Called in Greek, rxiiras ver wmvtiytttt. The name refers to a vision of 
one Andrew Sales in Constantinopley to whom the Virgin was said to have ap. 
peered In the douds. 
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the Don and the falls of the Dnieper, owning no other 
bond than a common profession of Greek Christianity, 
had never ceased to harass the Lithuanians on one 
side and the Crimean Mongols on the other. Many of 
them were mere banditti, infesting the passes and levy- 
ing contributions on travellers and merchandise. An 
adventurer bf this kind, Yranak by name, hearing from 
a merchant of districts in the east inhabited by a race 
of Tartars, whose capital was called Sibir, pushed on in 
the direction descnbed, and being supported and rein- 
forced from his own tribes, at length overran the 
country and seized the capital. He then tendered his 
conquests to the Czar, soliciting a pardon for past 
delinquencies, and offering his Kossacks to extend 
and occupy the new territory. The offer being readily 
accepted, the .work went rapidly forward. Towns were 
built, the mines taken possession of, and the whole 
country formally annexed to Eussia. 

With all this extension of dominion Ivan was not 
inattentive to civil and commercial improvements. He 
introduced the art of printing from Germany, by per- 
mission of the Emperor Charles V., and eagerly embraced 
an opening for maritime intercourse which was afforded 
by a visit of the English to Archangel in the year 1553. 

Up to this time the Kussian trade with Europe had 
been conducted, for the most part, through the Hanseatic 
towns, wjiich had established factories in Novgorod and 
Pskof so early as 1276. From these factories the route 
was by land through Dorpt to Narva or Eevcl, and 
thence by sea to the mouth of the Elbe. On the 11th 
of May 1553, three ships were despatched from Dept- 
ford under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, to 
explore the northern seas. After ascending the coast of 
Spitzbergen as high as the 72nd degree of north latitude, 
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tlie commodore, mthi the entire crews of two of his 
vessels, were frozen to death on the shores of Lapland; 
the third, commanded by Richard Chancellor, pro- 
videntially reached the White Sea, and entered the 
mouth of the Dwina, then only occupied by the solitary 
monastery of St. Nicholas. 

Chancellor, the first Englishman who ever landed in 
Russia, was immediately forwarded to Moscow, where 
Ivan courteously received the letter^ he ^was charged 
with from Edward VI., and gave orders for every at- 
tention to be shown him. This encouraging reception 
led to the formation of the Russian Company in England, 
and Chancellor returning to Moscow in 1555 obtained 
the Czar’s authority to trade throughout his dominions, 
without pa 3 unent of duties or tolls. Ivan further built 
a residence for the company’s agents a1> Moscow, ant 
throughout his reign continued actively tP promote its 
objects. 

This enlightened policy the historians agree in as- 
cribing to the influence of the Czarinji Anastasia, and 
to her removal they attribute the outbjirst of ferocity* 
which flooded the remainder of the monarch’s life, and, 
washing out every gentler hue, revealed in all its rigour 
the demoniacal nature of Ivan the Terl’ible. There would 
be little profit in recounting the details of crimes which 
revolt our common humanity. Macarius and Silvester 
found themselves powerless against the royal wrath when 
Anastasia was gone. Other counsels had reached the 
t 3 a’ant’s ear. An old disgraced and imprisoned bishop, 
whose heart had been hardened by age and confinement in 
a cloister, told him that his authority depended on keep- 
ing no one about him wiser than himself ; that to be 
truly a sovereign was to rule without counsellors, and 
the only way to be obeyed was to make himself dreaded. 
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These suggestions were but too well suited to Ivan’s dis- 
position. They sank into his heart and soon showed 
themselves in deadly fruit. 

His wife died in 1560, leaving two sons, Ivan and 
Feodore. Silvester was forthwith accused by some who 
knew the tyrant’s disposition of having poisoned the 
Czarina. He was tried at Moscow, and sentenced to 
wear out his days in the gloomy cells of the Solovetsky. 
Another prison re;peived the virtuous councillor Ader- 
shcfT, and having thus released himselffrom remonstrance, 
the Czar gave free course to his fiendish disposition. 
The friends and partisans of his exiled ministers were 
pursued with an unrelenting fury. Tortures, imprison- 
ment, and death wfTe inflicted without discrimination. 
One prince was stabbed by the Czar’s iown hand for 
ftmonstrating^ another, menaced with the same fate, 
fled into Lithuania, where he leagued with Sigismund, 
King of Poland.* Thence he sent a letter to Ivan, 
charging him with all the blood and disaster brought 
upon the land, and threatening him with the judgment 
*of the last day.. This revolt was followed by an invasion 
of the southern Tartars at the instigation of Sigismund, 
who himself threatened a descent upon Moscow. 

Ivan, exasperated beyond control, treated every one 
about him as involved in the rebellion. The clergy 
remonstrating with firmness, he had recourse to an 
expedient* impossible in any other nation. At an early 
hour in December the great square of the Kremlin was 
seen filled with travelling sledges. The Czar descending 
with his family and retinue proceeded to the church, 
where having prayed with apparent fervour, he besought 
the blessing of the metropolitan ; and, returning, held 

* Sigiimund I., ion of CAsimir III., lucceeded lili brother Alexander, a.o. 
1506. 
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out his hand in silence to be kissed by the multi- 
tude; then mounting his sledge the cavalcade disap- 
peared, while the inhabitants were lost in conjecture. 
Enslaved and uninstructed, the Muscovites had come to 
regard their Czar as the representative of the Divinity. 
In his withdrawal God himself was thought to retire 
from the city and the realm. After a month* in which no 
tidings were received, letters arrived to the metropolitan 
and the people, setting forth that thwarted by the cl^gy, 
and conspired against by the boyards, flie Czar had 
taken refuge at Alexandrovsky, a fortress in the govern- 
ment of Vladimir, about 86 miles from Moscow. He 
assured the populace of his good will, declared that he 
had no complaint against them, but Jbade them farewell 
for ever. 

It is not unlikely that such a monarch should indeed 
have provoked the disaffection of the ^virtuous and 
patriotic among the upper classes, but if so, they were 
too few or too powerless to declare thdmselves. Ivan 
well knew the incredible superstition of Russian loyally. 
Nowhere in the world has “ the right divine to go-** 
vern wrong ” been so passively acknowledged. “ Thou 
wretch ” (wrote the Czar to the prince who fled from 
his murderous hand), “ why dost thoiT destroy thy traitor 
soul in saving by flight thy worthless body ? If thou 
art really honest and virtuous, why iwi die by the hand of 
thy master^ and thereby obtain the crown of them martyrs ? 
What is life ? Wliat are earthly pomps and riches ? 
Vanity ! a shadow ! ” At another time he snatched up 
a knife and cut off one of the ears of a boyard who was 
bowing before him. The writhing courtier, without a 
sign of pain, thanked the Czar for his gracious favour, 
and wished him a happy reign. Where such abuses of 
the reasoning faculties could prevail no results are 
K 3 
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fiuxprising. The Muscovites burst into lamentations on 
the receipt of the royal epistle. The populace readily 
crediting the alleged conspiracies, were eager to offer up 
their authors to justice. The lower orders are seldom 
offended by the pimishment of their superiors. Has 
he not the power of life and death ?” (they exclaimed) ; 
** let our GzAr return and extirpate his enemies. God 
has given him for our head ; we cannot exist without 
his presence.” deputation was sent to Ivan’s retreat, 
where, prostrate in the dust, they implored his return 
for the sake of the millions who were perishing in his 
absence. The Czar exacted a promise that the clergy 
should not again interfere with the course of his justice, 
and then suffered h^self to be reconducted to Moscow. 

The in&tuated citizens were moved with astonishment 
and sympathy at the cliange that had taken place in their 
monarch’s appearance. His large and manly form had 
dirunk to a skeleton; his head, once covered with 
luxuriant locks, was now bald ; his rich and flowing 
beard was reduced to a few ragged stumps ; his eyes 
^ere dull, and his features savage with anguish. So 
great a revolution in a single month was attributed 
to grief and anxiety for the public good. It was in 
fact the effect of ‘the internal rage and hate, which 
preyed like a never-dying worm on his vitals. 

His first act was to divide the kingdom into two 
parts, onaof which he reserved to himself, under the 
designation of the personalty or peculiar*^ the other he 
called provincial and committed to the care of his boy- 
ards. For the administration of the former, the Czar 
surrounded himself with a body-guard of 6000 yoimg 
men called Opreechnihi or Peculiars. This select legion, 
originally composed of nobles, was soon filled by rufilans 


• OpreeeMna. 
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of the lowest class, who received from* the people the 
designation of Kromieshniki^ or familiars of the prince 
of darkness. Their employment was to slay, bum, and 
ravage at the will of the despot. They carried at their 
saddle-bow a dog's head, to intimate their readiness to 
worry his enemies, and a broom to sweep them from 
the face of the earth. Armed with lon^ knives and 
hatchets, they roamed the streets and villages, murdering 
like the Tartars themselves. ^ ^ ^ 

These depraved and bloodthirsty ruffians*Ivan had the 
imparalleled audacity to fomi into a monastic frater- 
nity, of which he constituted himself the archimandrite. 
Retiring again to Alexandrovsky, which he surrounded 
with ditches and ramparts, he provided his crew with 
black vestments, below which were concealed costly 
furs and embroidery, and there set up a wild imitatioii 
of the ecclesiastical rule. The church wa^ painted with 
brilliant colours, every brick being decorated with a 
cross. The mock “ brothers ” rose at three in the morn- 
ing to matins, and after mass sat down to a sumptuous 
repast, while the Czar read aloud from a^ religious book.** 
After dinner the royal abbot took his recreation in the 
dungeons, by witnessing the infliction of torture on some 
©f his numerous victims. “ Strange play of the human 
heart!” exclaims the church historian. “ The religious 
liabits of childhood which Ivan had imbibed with his 
mother's milk, the external form of religion which had 
become part of his nature, without having any hold 
upon or finding any echo in his heart, continually pierced 
through the hard and coarse covering of his passions, 
which in their turn had become his second nature. 
Deeply read in the Scriptures, and master of a powerful 
style in writing, from his terrible retreat he sent abroad 
fierce letters to the monasteries all around, accusing 
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them of neglecting their rule, and relaxing the strict dis- 
cipline of the monastic life, of which he showed himself 
the most zealous maintainer.”* Strange ! (we may reply) 
that in presence of such an example the name of religion 
should be still given to garments and rules which “ find 
no echo in the heart,” and that the alternate ascendancy 
of two unregenerate passions should be mistaken for the 
all-important struggle between the spirit and the flei .J 
Ivaj?’s superstition and cruelty were the kindred outflow 
of an unsanctified heart ; both had their origin in fear, 
the shame and scourge of humanity. The Czar was tor- 
mented by an universal distrust of man, while towards 
God he never rose above the state which believes and 
trembles.” Destitute, like the devils, of that “ love 
which casteth out fear,” f there was nothing to quench 
or to allay the fire that raged unceasingly in his mise- 
rable soul. ^ 

His thirst for cruelty was not satisfied with individual 
suflTeririg. The streets and squares were filled with 
corpses : still he sought excuses for larger and more 
indiscriminate piassacres. The inhabitants of Torjek 
and Kolomna were given up to slaughter i the mass 
on some trivial provocation ; but the full vxight of his 
phrensy was reserved for the unfortunate Novgorod. A 
letter was found secreted behind an image of the Virgin 
in the cathedral of St. Sophia, addressed to the King of 
Poland, and containing an ofler from the archbishop 
and citizens to surrender themselves again to his pro- 
tection. The document is said to have been the work 
of a criminal wishing to escape from justice, and who 
was himself the Czar’s informant. Ivan, however, at 
once pronounced the evidence complete, and proceeded 
at the head of his guards to execute judgment. Eveiy- 


* MouraviefT's History of the Church of Russia. f 1 John iy. 18. 
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thing was given up to fire and sworA oif the march. 
Passing through the town of Khu, he exterminated the 
whole population. At Twer his excesses recalled the 
memory of Usbek Khan’s ravages two centuries be- 
fore.* Philip, the metropolitan whom he bad previously 
deposed, lay here confined in the Otroch monastery. 
The Czar sent one of his ruffians to his cell with a pre- 
tence of asking his blessing. “ Execute thy mission,” 
was all the good bishop said ; and, beipg strangled oy. the 
spot, he was sainted by the Russian churSi as another 
John the Baptist. 

Ivan’s advanced guard, on reaching the devoted city, 
seized the houses and convents, and made prisoners of 
the whole p<)pulation. On the aj^riviil of the Czar, 
whose track was deluged with gore, the archbishop and 
clergy met him on the bridge with the usual benedick- 
tions; but interrupting them with cu];scs on their 
whole order, he commanded them to go and cele- 
brate the liturgy iu tlic cathedral. The monarch fol- 
lowed, and joined in the service with his accustomed 
devotion. From the church he went tj dinn(?r in tlie* 
refectory, where starting up in the midst of the feast, 
he uttered a terrible cr} , and bis familiars rushing iu 
seized the archbishop, aiivl dragged him off to prison. 
The palace was given up to plunder, and the cathedral 
ransacked of its treasures. The < >thcr churches and mo- 
nasteries shared the same fate; after which commenced 
a deliberate massacre of the citizens. The Czar estab- 
lished a court justly denominated “ the tribunal of 

* One of the freaks of this Czar was to assume the dress of the hated Tar- 
tars, with which he would sometimes appear even in the churches, as if to strike 
terror into the hearts of the worshippers. He had been severely rebuked by 
the metropolitan Philip for so presenting himself in the cathedral of the As< 
sumption, and the reproof being repeated on a later occasion was the cause of 
that primate's deposal and imprisonment. 
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blood.” Hfere tihe inhabitants were dragged before him, 
and sentenced by hundreds. Some were burned alive, 
others cast into the river, the soldiers sailing about with 
long spears to insure their destruction. Husbands, 
wives, and children perished in the common doom. The 
slaughter lasted for five weeks, during which the houses 
were plundered, and all that the soldiers could not carry 
away was burned or tlirown into the river. Ninety 
thousand persons are said to have perished in this mas- 
sacre. The mortality was augmented by pestilence aris- 
ing from the unburied carcases, and famine followed as 
usual in the train. 

After inflicting this ferocious revenge, the monster 
issued a pardon tr) the few survivors, and took his 
leave with a hypocritical request for their prayers. Out 
fff the spoil of the religious houses, he erected two new 
churches in h^s favourite Trinity Lavra, and at the same 
time fortified the convent of Bielo-ozero with walls, to 
protect him from the rebellion he was always dreading. 

Novgorod never recovered this disaster. Its depend- 
'ency Pskof, whicli had been menaced with the same 
fate, escaped by an unexpected appeal *to the Czar’s 
superstition. Wlien the trembling citizens came to meet 
him with bread an cl salt, according to the ustige in Lent, 
a lunatic hermit rushed forwards with a piece of raw 
flesh. “ I am a Christian,” exclaimed the Czar, “ I can- 
not eat flesh in the Great Fast.” “Yet thou drinkest 
man’s blood,” rejoined the sturdy anchorite; and the 
tyrant, confounded by this home-thrust, retired without 
further mischief. 

He returned to Moscow laden with plunder, and 
dragging with him in chains several persons of mark, 
destined to glut his passion for blood in a yet more fear- 
ful shape. After augmenting the number of his victims 
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by several arrests in the city itself, he* caused eighteen 
gibbets to be erected in the streets, near to which were 
placed divers instruments of torture, with a great fire 
burning under an immense copper cauldron. The Mus- 
covites fled in terror, but were recalled out of tlieir 
hiding-places, by the express command of the Czar, to 
witness the spectacle he had prepared for them. Head- 
ing the dreadful procession in person, with his favourite 
son by his side, Ivan conducted three hundred victims 
to the place of execution. There, after a Iftng harangue 
on the righteousness of his justice, which the trembling 
audience was compelled to applaud, he pardoned about 
a hundred and twenty of the number, and then passed 
sentence^ of death on the rest, addressing them one by 
one with fierce objurgations, accompanied by blows 
from his riding- whip. From the monarch the wretched 
victims passed to the grasp of the executioners, to be 
slaughtered in protracted and exquisite agonies. Some, 
after being hung up by the feet, were cut in pieces, and 
plunged into the boiling cauldron. The hon*ors were 
prolonged over four hours, during which nearly two« 
hundred lives perished under the tyrant^s eyes. 

While he who called himself a god in his manifestoes* 
was thus acting the part of a demon to his subjects, the 
public enemy found him less than a man in the field. 
The executions which celebrated his return to Moscow 
were hardly over, when the Klian of Crimea^ after ra- 
vaging the south with little opposition, made his appear- 
ance close to the capital, and set fire to the suburbs. 
Ivan fled back to Novgorod, where he sought to atone 
for his recent enormities by appointing another bisliop, 

* One of Ivan’s many impious declarations to his unhappy subjects was 
couched in these awful words : ** 1 am your goo, as God is mine, and my throne 
is surrounded by archangels, is the throne of God.’* Possibly with some 
allusion to the church of the Archangel in the Kremlin. 
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and multiplying his devotions. But he was no sooneir 
released from his terror by the valour of his officers, 
than the new prelate suffered the fate of his predecessor, 
and the monarch returned to his former courses. “ At 
every step of his life ” (writes the historian) “ we find 
acts of religion closely joined with murders ; and there 
glimmer in 'strange mixture about him, at one time the 
forms of prelates, at another of his peculiars.”* 

Unhappily the prelates were quite as subservient, in 
their way, as any other instruments of the tyrant’s will. 
One of the sei-viccs demanded at their hands was the 
grant of dispensations for repeated marriages. f Ivan 
had no less than seven wives, of whom only the first and 
the last brought him male issue. Some writers have 
included our own tjueen Elizabeth among the* number 
of those who received the offer of his blood-stained hand; 
but the correspondence, still extant in the archives at 
Moscow, shows that his pretensions rose no higher than 
to one of her relatives. Chancellor’s visit to Moscow 
had led to a friendly correspondence with the English 
•r court. In one of his letters the Czar expressed the fears 
which continually haunted him of the revolt of his sub- 
jects, and solicited an asylum in England, which was 
readily promised. J In another he asked for an English 
physician, and a Dr. Jacob was persuaded to proceed in 
that capacity. This gentleman happening to extol the 
beauty of the Lady Anne Hastings, whom he repre- 
sented as a prince’s daughter and niece to the queen, 

• MouravicS; 120 

t ** They granted him the dispensation contrary to the canons of the church, 
and imposed on him a certain penance (for the irregularity), but said nothing 
of the torrents of blood which he had shed."— I&id. 

t The letter containing this promise was dated 18th May 1570, which being 
just the period of Ivan’s extraordinary departure from Moscow, confirms his 
apprehensions of a conspiracy. It bears the 8ignaturc.of Elizabeth, and of her 
secret council, including Bacon, Leicester, and Cecil. 
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the Czar instantly determined to solicit her hand, though 
he was but just married to his seventh wife.* An am- 
bassador was actually despatched to London on this 
liopeilil mission, with instnictions to explain that Ivan 
was at liberty to divorce liis wife, since she was only a 
sul^cct, and also to demand a portrait of the intended 
bride. The lady had but just recovered from the small- 
pox, but whether or not the court painter introduced 
any memento of this disaster, the portrait was sent, and 
with it an English ambassador comAissidhed to olStain 
a more explicit proposal.f The Czar was furious at the 
delay, and his anger was increased by the ambassador’s 
unflattering account of the lady’s personal appearance, 
and his denial that she was related to the queen.} Ivan 
insisted that some kinswoman of lief majesty should be 
sent to him ; if not, he would go himself with all h^ 
treasure, and many one in England. The negotiations 
however were terminated by the tyrant’s death the next 
year. 

Meantime the borders of the distracted kingdom 
had been haraased by new and powerful foes. Find-* 
ing it impo.ssiblc to retain \mder his "own dominion 
the conquests he had made in Livonia, Ivan trans- 
ferred the sovereignty to a brotligr of the king of 
Denmark, on condition of his espousing a relation of 
his own. All his exertions, however, in support of the 
newly-erected throne, proved unavailing. The Swedes 

* Coxe says, **his wife, Maria Feodorovna;*' but as he calls this lady 
the mother of Demetrius, and says she Survived the Czar, she was clearly his 
last and seventh wife. 

t This gentleman was Sir Jerome Bowes, of whom a story is told, that pre. 
Eumlng to wear his hat in the Ciar’s presence, the tyrant ordered it to be nailed 
to his head. The execution of this order is negatived by the silence of the 
correspondence. 

t The physician’s hy'iierbolical account may possibly have grown out of the 
i^yal custom of addressing dukes and earls by the style of ** cousin.** 

L 
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kept possession ^ of Estlionia ; tlie Livonian knights 
occupied Courland ; and the rest was thireatened by an 
invader whom Ivan had provided against himself. The 
elective thrones of Poland and Lithuania had been 
offered by the Estates a little before to Feodore his 
second son ; but Ivan, inflated with the ambition of 
annexing these dominions to his own, refused the o4er, 
and it was transferred to Stephen Battori, prince of 
Transylvania, a hero who had grown gi*ey in war. 

The new r .onaich rushed into the field as the deter- 
mined enemy of Ivan. He sent him a letter filled 
with accusations of perfidy and inhumanity, and ending 
with a challenge to personal combat. Having taken 
Polotsk, he pitched his tent under the walls of Pskof, 
and commenced a Ibng and harassing siege ; while Ivan, 
a prey to terror, could only send entreaties for peace. 
The Czar even implored the mediation of the pope, by 
whose intervention an armistice was brought about 
which deprived Russia of her pretensions to Livonia, 
and greatly advanced the Latin influence in Lithuania. 

The close of this long and sanguinary reign was now 
at hand. It was accelerated by a deed of the darkest 
hue, which the Czar’s apologists seek to extenuate as a 
mischance rather than a crime. Ivan habitually carried 
an iron rod, with which in the frequent sallies of his 
rage he would unhesitatingly inflict the most savage 
blows. Ilis eldest and favourite son Ivan, approaching 
him with'^a petition for command of troops against 
the Poles, the suspicious tyrant broke into a fury, and 
accused the prince of conspiring for his dethronement. 
Blows followed, as usual, from the fearful weapon in 
his hand, till the Czarovitch was stretched bleeding on 
the ground. The monarch flung himself by his son in 
remorse as sudden and as terrible as his wrath. But it 
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was too Jate. ^ “ I die,” murmured the prince, ‘‘ an 
obedient son, and a faithful subject.” He was carried 
U) Alexandrovsky, where death ended his sufferings in 
four days. 

This event, not the less culpable because flowing 
fro* an habitual ferocity rather than a jjrcsent mur- 
derous design, penetrated the heart which had proved 
so callous to the miseries of other men. The tyrant 
became a prey to remorse and ter^ipr, j^ternateck by 
outbursts of his ancient passion. 

A dangerous illness having encouraged a prediction 
of his approaching dissolution, the savage seized the 
astrologers, and threatened to roast them alive. On 
the 18th March 1584, the day forciold as his last, he 
actually ordered them to be put to death as deceivers. 
The poor wretches adjured him to wait at least till tin? 
day was ended ; imd a few hours aller^ as he was 
ari’anging the pieces for a game of chess, the monarch 
'was seized with a sudden pang, and, falling back on 
his bed, expired without a word. The servility of the 
church continued to the last. While hc^ lay insensible, 
or perhaps dead, “ the metropolitan, knowing his sove- 
reign’s wish, approached to give him the tonsure in the 
name of his favourite monastery, Bt^lo-ozero ; and so, 
Irom the terrible John, he becanuj the simple monk 
Jonah, and rendered up his spirit to the heavenly Judge 
of his dreadful reign on earth.* • 

History affords no similar example of the effects of 
arbitrary power when entrusted to a savage and unre- 
gencrate nature. No barbarian ever inflicted wilder 
and more frightful torments on human creatures than 
this zealous promoter of the fine- arts. No eastern 
despot, nurtured in the precepts and promises of the 


* MouraviefT. 
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Koran, ever revelled in blood and lust to greater excess 
than this reformer of the church, this diligent student 
of the Holy Scriptures. His character may be com- 
pared, in many points, with his contemporary Henry 
VIII. of England. There was the same strange com- 
bination of literature and barbarity; the same ferocity of 
temper mixed with a pride in religious controversy ; 
the same indifference to human suffering, coupled with 
the, same arrogant pretensions to Divine authority ; the 
same unbritiled rage in the exercise of the power 
conceded by a terror-stricken people. Singularly 
enough, too, both were the patrons of the first trans- 
lation of the Bible into the language of their respective 
countries. But tl|e crimes of the Englisli despot were 
strangely surpassed and caricatured in the excesses of 
Ciis Russian contemporjiry. The epigram which satirized 
the inhumanity of tlic one is tame when applied to the 
devilry of the other — “ lie spared no man in his 
anger and no woman in his lust.” 

Nor can we trace in the monster who devastated his 
native land, ajid cowered pusillanimously before its 
enemies, any of the compensating qualities of Henry 
VIII. The great power of the English king was ever 
directed to his cotintry’s glory. His arbitrary authority 
was wielded as a counterpoise to the still more en- 
slaving usurpation of the Roman pontiff ; in bursting 
his chains, it gave liberty to the souls and bodies of 
succeeding generations. The Czar, too, engaged in a 
warfare with a coi’rupt and superstitious priesthood ; 
but there was no spiritual principle at issue, and the 
contest resulted in the extinction of every liberty, civil 
and religious. Henry is an example of the danger of 
entrusting irresponsible sway to a fine natural disposi- 
tion, animated by national aspirations, and impatient 
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of foreign control. Ivan remains a warning how closely 
human nature can assimilate itself to that of devils 
when unlimited power is joined to a servile spirit and 
a malicious heart. 

The sceptre having been deprived of its proper heir 
by the crowning act of Ivan’s guilt, noT^ fell to the 
puny grasp of his second son Feodore. The States- 
General were again assembled, and there was hope of a 
calm after the storms which had devastate the nation. 
But the feeble prince succumbed to the influence of his 
wife’s brother, Boris Godunofl*, who dissolved the Estates 
the same year, and renewed the reign of imbridled 
despotism. 

This man, descended from a Taitar who embraced 
Christianity in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
was distinguished for ability and address, not less tha5 
for a large fortune amassed in the employ tof the court. 
These advantages 'were insjjired by an .ambition which 
proved fatal both to the throne and himself. Feodore 
having no male issue, the last heir of the royal bloody 
of Rurik, by the line of the Muscovitt dynasty, was 
Ivan’s youngest child, the infant Demetrius. This 
prince, with his mother Maria, were sent to dwell at 
Ouglich, and soon after it was #lleg(»d that the child 
had met a bloody death in tlie eighth year of his age. 
The emissaries despatched by Boris to examine into 
the circumstances reported that the boy had destroyed 
himself in a sudden phrensy, and his mother was com- 
]3elled to take the veil as a punishment for her want of 
attention. The inhabitants of the place, on the other 
hand, affirmed that tho}^ had found the prince weltering 
in his blood under the blows of assassins, whom they 
seized and put to death in the first transports of their 
indignation. The town was soon after reduced to ashes 
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by a fire, and the affair seemed to be forgotten at court ; 
but the people charged the murder of the prince, the 
slaughter of his assassins, and the destruction of the 
town, all upon Boris, who was no doubt tlie only person 
to profit by the crimes. 

Their muimurs were interrupted by an Incursion of 
the Crimean Tartars, who after eluding the forces on 
the Oka actually reached tlie height above Moscow, and 
were only repulsed after a long and doubtful conflict. 
The fame of this victory stifled for a while the popular 
indignation ; and Boris resuming the civil administra- 
tion proceeded to some important changes both in church 
and state. 

The hierarchy had long been sensible of a defect in 
their relations with the rest of the oriental communion. 
5^ominally included in the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, distance and the natural aversion to foreign 
supremacy had rendered the Eussian church practically 
independent. Vladimir, indeed, installed his first 
metropolitan on the election of the bishops, without 
any reference to the patriarch ; still the rule had been 
for the patriarch to admit or confirm the metropolitan, 
and to require his obedience to the Greek canons. 
This course becomingn impossible after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, when all communication was interrupted, 
the metropolitans were appointed by the Czar and the 
bi^ops, without any confirmation from the patriarch, 
though still accounting themselves part of his spiritual 
province. 

This exclusive subjection to the temporal power was 
distasteful to the Russian bishops, who, moreover, com- 
plained of the irregularity as impairing the unity of the 
catholic church. Russia now formed the largest part 
of the oriental communion, and seemed entitled to an 
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independent primate. It was urged, too, tliat a fifth 
patriarch was necessary to the church at large, in place 
of the Roman pontiff*, whom the Greeks invariably speak 
of as fallen from the catholic fellowship. 

The project was first broached to a patriarch of An- 
tioch, who came into Russia in quest of ^Ims, and re- 
newed to Jeremiah of Constantinople, when he also was 
reduced to visit Moscow, after being imprisoned and 
expelled by the Turks. The negotiation ^eems toJiave 
been conducted by Boris throughout; and it was brought 
to a successful issue by the munificence of his contri- 
butions to the patriarch’s necessities. On the 26th 
January 1581), the metropolitan of Moscow was solemnly 
consecrated by his former superior^to the patriarcliate 
of Russia. The new patriarch was a dependent of Boris, 
and the great courtier condescended to hold his bridlb 
as he rode round tlie walls to give his blessing to the 
city. 

Having tlius gratified the clergy, Boris proceeded to 
a reform which was designed to conciliate the boyards. 
'Ihis was nothing less than consigning* the whole rui*af 
])opulation to serfdom. Up to this time the Russian 
])easant, not having forfeited his liberty by agreement 
or by the sentence of the law, was free to choose his own 
occupation and place of abode. His liberty has been 
termed wild and nominal, and it is certain that the 
pressure of necessity and ignorance admitted few of 
the privileges enjoyed in wealthier and more populous 
countries. The vast extent of the estates occasioned a 
wide separation of the scanty population. There was 
no concert among the working classes, and no public 
opinion to act on the employer. Hence the bulk of the 
people were practically under the necessity of hiring 
themselves out on the terms of the masters. Still they 
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retained the power of moving from place to place in 
quest of more favourable conditions, and it is this power 
which constitutes the essential distinction between a 
freeman and a slave. 

The great practical value of the advantage may be 
inferred from the reasons assigned for its abolition. 
The nobles complained that their authority and personal 
influence were diminished by the power of the peasant 
to rfemove fipm any jurisdiction which he disliked. 
The inferior landowners wanted labourers to cultivate 
their lands, while the northern provinces were in fear 
of being deserted for the milder climate and more fer- 
tile soil of the south. Such are the pretences on which 
the strong in every ftge have tried to make slaves of the 
helpless. On no better grounds the whole agricultural 
population were chained to the soil by an ordinance that 
no one should«be permitted to change his abode without 
license. No provision wat, made for their subsistence, 
no tribunals established for their protection. They were 
simply despoiled of the means of self-defence, and lelt 
to the pleasure ^f their emploj^ ers. 

After ingratiating himself with the nobility by the 
sacrifice of the people, and with tlu*, clergy by raising 
the dignity of their order, Boris proceeded to please 
the trading classes by attending to the interests of com- 
merce. The town and port of Archangel were com- 
menced. “Smolensk was fortified against any future 
incursions from the west, and Ural built to open the 
trade with the east. Siberia, which had been almost 
abandoned after its first conquest, was reoccupied, and 
the town of Tobolsk was erected near the ancient 
capital. The southern frontier was cleared of the rov- 
ing Tartars, who were restrained to their deserts by 
military posts in connexion witli an open town of the 
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Ko^sacks built on the Volga. Peace Was concluded on 
favourable terms with Sweden and Poland ; and Russia, 
Iiaving acquired its first territory beyond the Caucasus 
hy the submission of the Prince of Georgia, a fortress 
on the Terek marked the advanced limit of the empire. 

At this juncture, so favourable to the ambition of 
Boris, Feodore died (not without suspicioif of poison), 
and the line of Moscow became extinct. The crown was 
awarded by acclamation to-his widow Irene, and for a 
few days the public affairs were transacted*in her name, 
under the direction of the patriarch. But the Czarina 
repudiating the offer • and withdrawing to a cloister, 
attention was divided between Feodore Romanoff, a 
maternal cousin -gemian of the deceased Czar, and 
Boris, who had been the virtual ruler for the last four- 
teen years. The reputation of the latter, backed by thg 
influence of his sister and the patriarch, prevailed. Af- 
ter an affectation of reluctance he accepted the election, 
and was publicly crowned with the dihdem of Mono- 
machus. 

With many qinilitics that might have conferred last-* 
ing benefit on his country, the reign of Boris was no 
exception to the rule, that a doubtful title in the crown 
is- the most prolific source of misery to the people. An 
elected monarch was regarded by the nobles and clergy 
with little of the reverence sho^vn to the royal dynasty. 
They became at once opponents of his measures and 
objects of his suspicion. Recourse was had to the usual 
weapons of usurpers — death, imprisonment, and exile. 
The Romanoff fiimily, being allied to the royal hoqse, 
were especial objects of ;ilarm. Five brothers were sent 
to different prisons, where four of them died. Feodore, 
the person named as a candidate for the throne, was 
compelled to receive the tonsure under the name of 
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Philaret ; and his youthful son Michael shared the 
confinement of an unde at Bielo-ozcro. 

Many other persons of rank were visited with equal 
rigour, while the populace were courted with extra- 
ordinary attentions. A famine, which devastated the 
country, and was followed by pestilence occasioning 
a vast mortality, gave opportunity for the exercise 
of both branches of the royal policy. The Ozar, 
opet»ing his ^own, treasures with a liberal hand, com- 
pelled the nobles and clergy to follow his exami)lc, 
to the exhaustion of their resources. The popularity, 
however, so acquired, was of brief duration. His ap- 
prehensions of conspiracy increasing instead of sub- 
siding by time, his ^severity extended itself to all classes 
of society. The peasantry were loaded with augmented 
Restrictions. The heads of families being made answer- 
able for the , other members, were invested with an 
arbitrary power of punishment, extending to death itself. 
Wives and children became the slaves of the father, as 
he was of the landlord. The serfs were kept still closer 
*^to their vil]ag^,s, and the wandering iriinstrels, who 
cheered their bondage with legends of happier days, 
were rigorously put down. 

From this iron 'rule vast numbers of the peasantry 
fled to the Kossacks and into Poland ; and the empire 
was approaching to a shite of servile rebellion, when 
the tlirono was suddenly challenged by a new and un- 
expected claimant. 

The native historians all concur in regarding this 
pretender as an impostor; but the investigations of 
others lead to the conclusion that he was in fact (as he 
professed to be) Demetrius, the youngest son of Ivan IV. 
His own account was that his mother, apprehensive of 
the designs of Boris, had conveyed him into a mona- 
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steiy, adopting another child who toot his name, and 
was slain by the assassins in mistake for himself. His 
oT poncnts, on the other hand, affirmed that he was a 
monk named Gregory Otressief, who, on the strength of 
some personal resemblance to the murdered prince, now 
assumed his name and laid claim to his inheritance. 

This Gregory, however, was the persoti who took 
(jli.arge of the young prince in his escape out of 
Itussia, and, afterwards returning "with him to Moscow, 
a French officer in the service of Boris, "vWio was con- 
tinued under Demetrius, attests that the two were in 
the city together, the monk being ten or eleven years 
older than the prince.* This testimony seems decisive. 
The agreement of the Eussian writers to the contrary 
is explained by their accounts being compiled long 
after the events, and from the manifestoes of Boris*# 
while the public opinion has been formed by these 
historians, .and by the authority of the cliurch, which 
having canonized the murdered prince, 'and pretended 
to work miracles by his uncorrupted remains, makes 
it an article of the faith to reject the story of his escape. 
Certainly the prevailing opinion of his contemporaries 
was in favour of the pretender ; and the imposture, if 
it be one, must be allowed to be the most successful on 
record. 

His claims were first divulged in Poland, whither 
Demetrius (as we must call him) had escaped from his 
place of conc(ialmcnt in Russia. Being readily sanc- 
tioned by the king (Sigismund III.) and his nobles, the 
Voivode of Sendomir betrothed his daughter to him in 
marriage, and he was enabled, in the month of August 
1604, to enter Russia at the head of 4000 Poles. The 
Don Kossacks embraced his cause with ardour. An 

* Eilat de V empire dc Eussir,par le capitaine Margaret. 
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army of 40,000' men, sent against him by Boris, was 
put to the rout; but a second force under Prince 
Vassili Shuiski inflicted a signal defeat, and Demetrius 
was abandoned by his Polish allies. 

The Russians, nevei’theless, repaired to his standard in 
greater numbers than before, and an insurrection in his 
fevour at Miscow provoked all the severity of the Czar 
for its suppression. The patriarch excommunicated the 
rebels, while Shuiski made public protestation that 
having been^one of the commission to examine into the 
murder at Ouglich, he had personally seen and identi- 
fied the body of the prince. Still, as Shuiski was in 
the Czai*’s interest, and universally esteemed his accom- 
plice in the assassination, his testimony had but little 
effect. 

Dismayed at the progress of the defection, and a prey 
to his own reflections, Boris swallowed poison and died, 
April 1005. ‘ The patriarch and nobles at Moscow ven- 
tured to place his son Feodore on the throne ; but the 
commander-in-chiof, witli the army and many persons 
u of distinction, went over to Demetrius, who immediately 
advanced on the capital. The towns by the way opened 
their gates with acclamations, and the jiopulace of 
Moscow rose in «arnis at his approach. The palace 
being stormed, the unhappy Czar -was dragged out and 
strangled. Another band of insurgents ruphed to the 
church, where the patriarch was celebrating the liturgy, 
and stripping off his pontifical robes hurried him back 
to his monastery. 

Demetrius entered in triumph on the 30th June, and 
took possession of the throne amid the acclamations of 
the people. His first act waif to send for his mother, 
whom Boris had imprisoned in a distant convent, while 
a disclaimer of the pretender was circulated in her name. 
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Deraeti*ius rode out at the head of a numerous proces- 
sion to meet her carriage. They embraced each other 
with tears, the Czarina publicly recognised him for her 
son, and the new Czar was crowned with the usual cere- 
monial, after which his mother was installed in a 
monastery in the. Kremlin. 

The next step was to proceecl to the eledlion of a new 
j)atriaix;h. Having little cause to confide in the Russian 
prelates, who had launched an anathema at all his garty, 
the Czar selected a Greek, then filling the^ee of Riazaii. 
Next he reversed the unjust sentences passed against 
his own relations and friends. The remains of his 
mother’s brothers and of the Romanoffs, who had died 
in their prisons, were transported with honour to Mos- 
cow, while the surviving exiles of both families were 
recalled and loaded with honours. Philaret, being e^^ 
eluded from secular promotion by the priestly tonsure, 
■was made metropolitan of Rostoff. The Czar extended 
his grace even to his enemies. Shuiski, who had been 
justly sentenced to death for the double offence of con- 
spiring his death at Ouglich, and denying his identit;y* 
afterwards, was reprieved on the scaffold, and even the 
penalty of exile was remitted. Demetrius acted as one 
who thought hipaself secure against further opposition; 
but he lost all by ignorance or contempt of the deeply 
rooted prejudices of his subjects. 

His connexion with the Poles had inspired, him with 
a regard for their habits, than which nothing was more 
offensive to the Russians. The Czar was even sus- 
pected of desiring a union with the detested church of 
Rome. These suspicions, eagerly disseminated by the 
bigoted clergy, received too much countenance from the 
conduct of Demetrius himself. Along with his coronation 
he celebrated his mai’rkige with his betrothed Marina. 
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The concoTirse Poles to the capital on this occasion 
disgusted its inhabitants, little accustomed to foreigners, 
and regarding that nation as hereditary enemies. They 
were shocked at the immodesty of the western man- 
ners* ; they were infuriated at the sight of Latin eccle- 
siastics, and indignant at the favours bestowed on the 
strangers. Two Kussian prelates demanded that the 
bride sliould renounce the errors of liome, and be bap- 
tized before the mjirriage. The objection was over- 
rulecl, and the po'pular indignation was aggravated by 
permission being granted to Komish priests and Lutheran 
pastors to perform their different seivices in the Krem- 
lin. Shuiski exerted himself by every means to inflame 
the general discontent. The legitimacy of the Czar was 
again called in question ; and the night of the double 
festivity was spent in conspiracy and agitation. 

The tocsin soimded in the morning. With a sword 
in one hand and the cross in the other, Shuiski sum- 
moned the citizens to defend their altars and their 
hearths. He was supported by the j^relatos and clergy. 
•A crowd of armed men rushed to the Kremlin ; the 
foreign guards were overpowered, and the Czar, throw- 
ing himself out of a window, was token up with one of 
his legs broken. .Being commanded tq confess his im- 
posture, the steadfastness with 'which he reiterated his 
claims somewhat shook the assailants; till Shuiski, hav- 
ing repaired to the cell of his mother, brought word that 
she repudmted himj*, and he was immediately sacrificed 

* The Russians at this time being quite oiiuntal in their habits, sub- 
jected their women to the usual seclusion of the east. But the Poles have 
always had a reputation for licentiousness, and doubtless gave abundant cause 
ofoffbnce. 

t This flnal disclaimer is insisted upon by the Russian writers as conclusive; 
but it is obvious that both this disclaimer, and that which Boris had published 
in her name at the outset, are tainted the quarter through which they pro- 
ceeded, while the ^knowledgmcnt of Demetrius came from Maria's own 
mouth, in presence of the authorities and the whole population of Moscow. 
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to the rage of the insurgents. His body was cast to the 
ilames, and his ashes to the winds, as unworthy of 
reposing in the sacred soil of Eussia. The lives of the 
Czarina, her fatlier, and the Polish ambassadors, were 
respected, but of the other Poles hardly one escaped 
the fury of the j>opulace. 

The period that followed may be consfdered as an 
■ntcrregnum, rather than as the reign of any of the indi- 
viduals who successively attained to jjowcr. The vacant 
throne was seized by Schuiski ; but, as if the ghost of 
Demetrius could never be laid, new pretenders appeared 
in his name in dilferent parts of the country, and the 
empire was torn with civil discord.* One of these, a 
Polish schoolmaster, was actually recognised as her lius- 
band by Marina, who panted only to revenge her wrongs 
upon Schuiski. The more elFectually to refute his pro# 
tensions, Scliuiski concc'Hed with the new patriarch, who 
had been elevated I’or his boldness in demanding the bap- 
tism of Marina, to traiis]x>rt the remains of the young 
in-ince from Otiglich to Moscow, and enrol his name in 
the calendar of the saints. The deputatmn sent to open* 
the grave readily vouched for the usual evidences to 
the merits of the deceased. “ An agi'ceable odour filled 
the church, the body was uncorrupted, and the very 
clothes entire. One of his hands grasped some nuts 
which the young j^rince had been eating at the time of his 
assassination." This incident, conceived in aU the cnift 
of a cunning superstition, liad a prodigious efiect on 
the ignorant pojmlace. Tlie “ uncorrupted body” was 
of course supposititious f ; but its authenticity and 

* One pretender assumed ths name of l*cter, giving himself out for the son 
of the Czar Feodorc, wliom Boris had exchanged in infancy for a daughter. 

t The evidence adduced by tiie Russians in proof of the genuineness of the 
rorpse, is exactly that which raises the greatest doubt in the minds qf others. 
Notwithstanding the official statement of the commissioners, the story still 
current at Moscow is, that the bwly was sought for in vain at Ouglich, but 
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sanctity were nfaintained by miracles. When it had 
been deposited in the church, several sick persons de- 
clared themselves relieved by the interposition of the 
saint. By these tokens, the imposture both of the late 
Czar and of all the existing pretenders was held to be 
unequivocally demonstrated. 

There waA another enemy, however, who needed to 
be encountered with more substantial weapons. The 
Poles, taking advantage of the disturbances, invaded the 
empire in forte, and avenged their injuries by the utter 
rout of the army, and the capture of Smolensk. A 
party of their troops, then joining with the pretender 
Demetrius, conducted him to the walls of Moscow, 
which opened its gates at their approach, and submitted 
without a blow. Schuiski was compelled to abdicate, 
and receive the tonsure in a monastery. The Polish 
commander, however, had little thought of placing an 
obscure schoolmaster on the Russian throne. By prac- 
tising alternately on the fears and hopes of the nobles, 
he obtained an offer of the crown for the son of his own 
^sovereign, coupled with the condition of his embracing 
the Greek rite. Sigismund, who was still at Smolensk, 
perceiving how readily this concession was obtained, 
determined to seize the vacant severeignty himself, 
and to incorporate Russia with his own dominions. He 
rejected the proposals, therefore, under pretext of reli- 
gious zeal^ and treacherously sent the ambassadors, one 
of whom was Philaret the unhappy prelate of Rostoff, 
into Poland to a prison. 

The .'Russian nation was now apparently in its last 
agonies, when the church intervened to its rescue, and 
reanimated the expiring liberties of the countiy. 

.irose, cofBn and all, from the ground, and spontaneously presented itself to a 
longing pe(^|e.— Kokrs Jitusfa, 
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The Bussian clergy, however illiterate and supersti- 
tious, have always been found eminently patriotic. 
Disdaining allegiance to a foreign superior, and united 
to their country’s interests by the ties of married life, 
tlieir first thought was given to religion, and the next 
to their native land. They had warmly opposed the 
offer of the crown to a heretic and a ftreigner, and 
Avhen overruled by the nobles, they'insisted on imposing 
the condition that the prince should be baptized in^ the 
communion of the national church. By the rejection 
of this condition, and the outrage inflicted on the mes- 
sengers, Sigismund had defied at once the principles of 
the church and the most cherished feelings of the 
people. The patriarch came fonvard at the head of the 
clergy to resist his pretensions. Letters were sent 
through the country inciting the population to rise fir 
the orthodox faith. The insurrection began in Moscow, 
and was resentiid by the Poles setting fire to the city 
and massiicring the inhabitants. The flames raged for 
three days unchecked, and a hundred thousand Russians 
perished in the slaughter. Still the nj^tional spirit waff 
unsubdued. Rallying behind the Avails of the Trinity 
Lavra, the ^Muscovites returned to the contest, animated 
by the exhortations and the valoih- of their monks. 
Other monasteries became the centres of similar efforts. 
Sigismund getting alarmed sent, Avhen it was too late, 
to accept the croAvn for his son, and preynise con- 
formity to the national rite. The spirit of the nation 
Avas now fairly roused, and it would endure no terms 
with the foreigner. The struggle was. long, but de- 
cisive. The Poles Averc driven into the Kremlin, where 
they were at last admitted to capitulate, on condition 
of evacuating the capital. 

This liberation of Moscow Avas accomplished in the 
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year 1613, three yeara after its surrender to the Poles, 
and fifteen from the death of Feodore. The whole in- 
terval had been one of revolution and war. The States- 
General, on assembling to fill the vacant throne, had to 
relay the foundations of monarchy, and almost to reor- 
ganize the nation. 

The first requisite was to elect a Czar, and the choice 
was determined by considerations which have too rarely 
obtained currency in llussia. The royal line of Mos- 
cow was indi^utably extinct, but the blood of Eurik 
still flowed in the veins of several families descended, 
through the appanaged princes, in a direct male line 
from the first founder of the empire. All these, however, 
were passed over, and the unanimous voice of the Estates 
fell upon Michael KomanofiT, a youth of seventeen years 

age, the offspring of a foreign and even plebeian 
stock. It is true that this youth represented the vene- 
rated name of his father Philaret, the undaunted pre- 
late who had himself been nominated for the crown 
on the death of Feodore, and was now languishing in 
fi. Polish prison for the cause of the national religion. 
Still there were other and higher considerations which 
conduced to the election of Michael. The character of 
the father, and the teachable age of the son, encou- 
raged the expectation of imposing some constitutional 
restraints on the unmitigated despotism which had so 
long scourged the land. A letter was produced in the 
Assembly, purporting to be written by Philaret, in 
which he besought the States not to grant the new 
sovereign the former autocratical power, but to insist 
on sharing the legislation themselves. The letter was 
forged, but its production shows the disposition which 
animated the electors, and there can be little doubt 
jthat it materially affected the choice of his son.* 


* La Til Hi surUt 1G2. 
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Michael was living humbly with hfs mother in the 
retirement of the cloister, when the deputies arrived 
with the offer of the imperial crown. It was long before 
a mother’s heart could consent to his acceptance of so 
dangerous an elevation. Being then conducted to Moscow 
in a religious procession along the line of monasteries, 
which served as the fortresses of the emancipated realm, 
he received the crown of Monomachus from the hands 
of tlie three metropolitans (i& the vacancy of the pa- 
triarchate), amid the acclamations o^ the*pcople. His 
accession was not merely the inaugurating of a new 
dynasty, it was the beginning of a new empire. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


THE MODERN EMPIRE. 

Influence of the Russian Dynasties— House of RtmianofF— Statos-tiLMicral- 
Gzaj^Michael — Concessions to Sweden ami Polaiul — Plnlaiet Patriarch — 
Revival of the AitooraJy — New Restraints on the Serls — Abolition ol po- 
pular Tribunals — C'huicli ReforlTl^ — “ Seamless ( oat ” — Czar Alexis — 
War with Poland — Acquisition ot Lithuania and the Kossack Tciritor\ — 
The Patriarch Nikon — His Career and Influence — Tr.itislatioii ol St. 
Philip — Rclorms in the Church — Schism ol the “ Old Ilclicvers ” — Abdi- 
cation of Nikon — His Trial and Impnsonmi'ut — Ills Release and Death — 
Insurrection ol Kossacka — MarnaRes ami Death of aIcms — ( /ar h’etxlore 

— Abolition of the Me^ttmchcslvo — Conte.st for the '1 hrone - Joint Corona- 
tion of Ivan and Peter — Pftlk’s \outh and M.irnape — He 
Government — Foreign Olllccrs — Palm k Goidon — I'lnpire created anew 
by Peter — His private Character — Org.iiuzatioii of a standing Army — and 
of a Navy — Conquest ol Azof — Disafleetion .it Moscow --SaMige Execu- 
tions— Visit to Amsterdam — Czar a I,abourcr m the Dockxaiii - - Visit to 
England — Deptford Dockyard — Return to Mo'cow — Revolt .mil Extermi- 
nation ot the Streliz — .Sanguinary Scenes — Divorce of the Eniprc'ss — hn- 
priboninent ot .Sophia — Change of ( ostuuie — Rcmodcdling ol the Nohiiily 

— Church Refoi ms — Change of the Style — Abnldioii ol the- Pati i.ucliato 
6 — Social Reforms — Ch.irlcs XII. of .Sweden — Defeat ol the liussians in 

Ingria — Foundatioi'. of Petersburg and Cronst.'idt — Concjiicst of Ingna and 
Courland — 'J’roachei y of Poland — Invasion ol Riis.j i by t li.irlcs Xll. — 
Country devastated — Retreat to the T l.i.nne _ IJatile cd Pullowa— Flight 
of Charles — Kussiatr Conquests — VV ar with Turkey — Peter's Danger on 
the Pruth — llumihatiifg Peace — CATiiiiiiiNr. — Singular History — l»ro- 
claiined Czartna — Conquest of Finland — Petershurg declared the Russian 
Capital — Second Visit to the European Courts— Return to Russia — The 
Czarevitch Alexis — Hi.s Education and Scntiiricnls — Escape to Vienna — 
Peter’s false Promises — Return and Arrest ot the C/arovitc h — Ili.s Piose- 
* (Ution, Trial and secret Execution — JVtcr’s lalse .’Vl.inifcsto— Ciuel Treat- 
ment of the Empresi Eudocia and her Friends'— Death of (^ithennc’s Son 
Peter — New Scheme for the Succession — Renewal of the War with Sweden 

Peace of Neu.stadt — Uejcncirigs in Russia — Expedition to the Caspj.m -- 

Acquisitions from Persia — (Coronation of Catherine— Death of Peter — 
His Character. 

The history of Russia is, more than any other, a liislciry 
of royal houses. Nothing great or lasting ('ver s])r;uig 
from the nobles or the people. The clergy, though 
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always patriotic, were illiterate and narrow-minded; 
their energies expended themselves in mainteiining the 
ecclesiastical ritual, and in preaching the divine au- 
thority of the consecrated monarch. Civilization and 
morality could expect little from an order which was 
more scandalized by the heterodoxy, than by the drunk- 
enness, of its prelates. IIk* first empire rc^se and fell 
with the line of Rurik : tlv' first monarchy was the crea- 
ture of the Muscovite dyn:'sty. The existing govern- 
ment, pretending to ’/<* a revi’v^al and combination of 
both, is I he. work of the house of Romanoff. 

The founder of this ikmily was an obscure Prussian, 
who setlii'ig iu Rus'^ia about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, produced a r.tce distinguished for the beauty of 
its women and the spirit and intelligence of the men. 
These qualities enabled it to supply several of the 
JMuseovito svworeigns with consorts and with councillors, 
and ns tijo royal line decayed, attention became directed 
to this family its most likely successor. Boris 
Godunoff felt liinisdf insecure till death or the tonsure 
liad removed these dangerous rivals out of his way. 
One youth alone escaped his merciless vigilance, and to 
him Avas now entrusted the restoration of the empire. 

In passing over the blood of Rurik, •to give the crown 
to a fort'igner only collaterally allied to the throne, the 
Stati -i-Gencral iindoul^tedly anticipated a further dc- 
veloj uicnt of their own constitutional action. Michael 
began his r(*ign under tlieir advice, and for a few years 
they formed a real poAver in the monarchy. Tlie Czar 
took an oaili to consult the States in all measures of 
goATvinnent ; not to publish laAvs, nor to make Avar or 
peace, without their concurrence; and not to put any 
one to death, or to confiscate his property, until con- 
victed according to laAV. 
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All the wisdom of the nation, as well as all the power 
of the sovereign, was undoubtedly needed at this for- 
midable juncture. The Swedes had invaded the country 
as far as Novgorod, where the citizens were reduced to 
make an offer of the Eussian crown to a younger son of 
the king. Ladislaus of Poland claimed the wxme dignity 
in right of* his election on the death of Shuiski. Ho 
had taken Smolensk, and beating back the Eussian 
forces sent to besiege him, appeared within a short 
distance of Moscow, where he was only arrested by the 
fortifications of the Tidnity Lavra. Other i^rovinces 
were in the hands of different Eussian factions. Trade 
was extinct ; the roads were infested with robbers ; and 
the exchequer was so impoverished that the Czar’s 
coronation banquet was served in pewter vessels, for 
lack of silver or gold. 

Peace was the first necessity, and peace demanded the 
sacrifice of the provinces already in the bands of the 
enemy. The Swedes retained Ingria. and Karelia, along 
with the Livonian and Esthonian province's formerly 
wrested from them by Eussia. Poland extorted the 
remainder of Livonia, togetluT with Smolensk, and aU 
the districts to the west, including Courland, Servia, and 
TchernigolT. In return, Ladislaus made a formal re- 
nunciation of his barren claim to the Eussian throm^. 

The treaty with Poland, concluded in 1019, Avas fol- 
lowed by the liberation of the Eussian prisoners. Phi- 
laret returned to Moscow, amidst the utmost demonstra- 
tions of joy by the Czar and the people, lie Avas 
immediately raised to the vacant dignity ol‘ patriarch, 
and decorated with the title of Veliki Ifospodnr, never 
before conferred on an ecclesiastic. The Czar asso- 
ciated his father with himsc'If in the honours and func- 
tions of the sovereignty, lie loved to have him sit by 
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his side during the reception of foreign envoys, who often 
brought with tliem letters specially addressed to the 
patriarch, lie was consulted on all affairs of state, and 
being a man of ability and energy, generally directed 
the conclusions. • 

Unliaj)pily for the cause of constitutional government, 
Philaret not only repudiated the advice given in his 
name at the election of the Czar, but set himself actively 
to retrace evejy step which had been taken in compli- 
ance with it. He reduced the Estates to their former 
])ositioii of a consultiitive body, assembled at the will of 
the soviTcign to register his edicts. lie removed the 
leading boyards from the chambers by appointing them 
tu distant governments, and, of his own authority as 
jjatriarch, relegated the clerical deputies to the cloister. 
He even proceeded to destroy the charter of his son’s 
election, signed in 1013, and caused a new one to be 
substituted, iu Avhich the limiting clauses were omitted, 
and the des}K)tis>ni of the Czar W'as acknowledged. The 
title of aalovrat^ suppressed at the accession of Michael, 
w^as restored by jiroclanialion, and replaced on the royal 
seal.* 

The hopes of liberty were equally disappointed in an- 
other, and not less vital, portion of "the body politic. 
During the recent troublos, the restraints imposed by 
Doris GodunofT on the juigral.ioii of the peasants had 
tliJlen into desuetude. Tlie Stat es-Gcneral, though 
neglecting to abolish the odious bond by a formal law, 
had taken no stc])s to revive its restrictions. The pa- 
triarch detiTinined to act with that greater vigour which 
so ol'teii attends upon injustice. A new register of 
estates being ordered in 1G25, the cultivatoi’s Avere for- 

* These remarkable particulars are detailed by Prince Dolgoroukow, in the 
pamphlet called La Verily' sur la Russie. Paris, 1SGI\ 
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bidden, under the strictest penalties, from removing 
from the lands on Avhich they were found. The first 
sovereign of the house of KomanofF was thus burdened 
with the rejjroach of definitively chaining the labouring 
population to the soil, and forging the bonds which have 
been since so ruinously riveted. 

A third innovation of this reign indicates the same 
consistent adherence to the instincts of despotism. The 
elective tribmials and juries, instituted or revised by 
Ivan IV., 'were swept away under the influence of the 
patriarch, and the administration of justice was trans- 
ferred to the governors of provinces and districts. At 
the same time courts of appeal were established in 
Moscow, with power to try the governors themselves. 
Eegulations were made for the careful and vigorous 
discharge of these important functions, which it was 
perhaps esteemed a beneficial reform to remove from 
the unintelligent tribunals of the popular choice. Phi- 
laret did not know that the exclusion of the people from 
the administration of the law is the certain means of 
extinguishing law altogether. 

With an aversion to i^opular rights, not uncommon in 
ecclesiastics, the patriarch was an ardent lover of justice, 
mercy, and peace, and his administration was un- 
doubtedly successful in restoring tranquillity and con- 
fidence to a long-distracted population. To the church 
his exertions were particularly beneficial. He applied 
himself diligently to the coiTection of the gross errors 
that had crept into the service-books, and to the educa- 
tion of the clergy. He obtained a number of immunities 
for the ecclesiastical possessions, with an enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of the patriarchal court. At the same 
time a law of Ivan IV., which forbade the acquisition 
of further estates by the monasteries, was confirmed and 
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enforced. But liis most important work was the ex- 
tension of tlui church into Siberia. The patriarch 
coveted the double glory of converting the Mongols 
and civilizing the Kossacks, who tad ascended the 
rivers and subjugated a new world, with «s little risk, 
and almost as much adventure, as Cortez and Pizarro 
experienced in America. Posterity must appreciate 
his mv^tive, tliough the result was imperfectly obtained. 
The p^atriarch’s contemporaries, however, iwre more 
iinpresjsed by a gift from the Great Shah Abbas of 
Persia, of the “ seamless coat ” of Christ, brought out 
ol* Georgia, Avhere it was alleged^to have been carried 
by the soldier to whom it fell at the foot of the cross.* 
Tins precious relic, ccjually ve^prated and equally au- 
1 hen tic with its popish rival the hol^ coat of Treves, 
is still preserved under the brazen slirine which Philarct 
erected for its custody in the church of the Assumption, 
within the Kremlin at Moscow. 

Michael transmitted the monarchy in a greatly im- 
proved condition to his sou Alexis, whose long reign of 
thirty-one years not only established the new dynasty 
in the affection of the people, but w'as enriched by an 
extension of territory to comj)ensate the losses incurred 
at its accession. • 

The Kossacks, a community composed of Russian 
fugitives from the provinces lost to the Poles, aug- 
mented by no inconsiderable admixture of Tartars, 
acknowledged hardly any other social tie than a bigoted 
adherence to the Greek church, and a strict obedience 
to their hetman or chief. /Pheir political homage was 
yielded first to the Golden Horde and afterwards to 
Poland, retaining under each their own customs and 
government. The appro 2 >riation of the Ukraine^ or border 

* MouraviefTfi Church History. 

N 
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lands, to the Polish nobles brought them into collision 
with the Kossacks, by whom they were cultivated. 
Quarrels ensued, in which the Kossacks, finding little 
justice from the Diet, resorted to their traditional 
methods of ledi'ess. Bogden a cel(*brated hetman, in- 
censed by unparalleled outrages, appeared at the head 
of 40,000 Tartars, with a much larger number of Kos- 
sacks, and after seizing the Ukraine marched upon 
Lithnanift. The Poles, however, contrived to buy off 
the Tartars; and the hetman, luiabh; to accomplish his 
vengeance alone, made an oflTer ul‘ Ills allegiance, along 
with the sove}’eignty of the whole Kossack territory 
from Lake Ilmen to the Black Sea, to Alexis. 

Before closing Avith.tliis templing proposal, the Czar 
demanded of Poland a restitution of the jirovinces ceded 
by his predecessor, and a guarantee for the liberty of 
the Greek religion throughout the Polish dominions. 
On receiving the anticipated rcdusal, Kussia declared 
war ; and the progress of its ai-ms Avas ra])id and com- 
plete. Smolensk Avith all the most imj^ortant towns of 
White Russia Avere recovered by the C/ar, Avhile the 
hetman subdued several fortresses on the Moldavian 
frontier. In a second campaign the Czar look Grodno, 
KroAvno, and Wilna the capital of J^ithuania. Alarmed 
at these successes, the King of SAveden threw himself 
into Pomerania, at the head of OOOO men, and thence 
made himself master of CracoAV and WarsaAv. Tin* 
Polish monarch fled into Silesia, and the Diet otfei’ed 
the croAvn to Alexis, who Avas aclually jiroclainicd as 
heir to John Kasimir, in order to induci' him to j)j’e- 
secute hostilities against SAvedeii. The Avai* continued 
for tAvo years, during Avhich the Poles were enabled to 
rally, and Russia was after all obliged to make peace 
with Sweden on the terms of the treaty of Sfolba, and 
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to retire from Poland on condition ol* retaining her 
Lithuanian conquests and the sovereignty of the Kos- 
sacks.* 

Tlie proceedings of this reign were chiefly directed 
hy the })iitriiircli Nikon, a man who has been compared 
lor learning and power with Cardinal Wolsoy, but 
under lavom-ing circumstances might have developed 
into a Crannier or a Parker. Ceriainly no Kussiaii 
l)i*elate occu])ies so large a H])ace in the histor}’' of his 
Ci)untry and his church. Born of obsciire parents in 
Nijni-Novgorod in the year Ifllo, lie was educated in 
a convent, and alter wards lived ten years with a wife as 
a parochial priest. The death of their three children 
being decanod by him a call to i*c~cnler the cloister, he 
persuaded his bereaved ])artner to assume the veil, 
taking tlie vows himself in. the Solovetsky convent. 
Not sat i?;. led, howev(*r, with the s(*v(‘rities of that rigor- 
ous retreat, h(‘. removed to a desolate island in the 
AVhite Sea, wlierii twelve anchorites dwelt apart in 
tlieir colls, meeting only onei* a v/e(*k iii their church, 
and continuing in prayer and fasting from Satiu’day 
evening till noon on the Sunday. 

Nikon subsequently pursued a similar mode of life 
on an island in the mouth of the (Dnega, where the 
fame of liis austerities led to his being chosen head of 
a neiglibouring convent. In this capacity he had occa- 
sion to -visit Moscow, and being jiresented to the Czar, 
the monarch was so struck with his height and noble 
Ijcaring, as Avell as with his talents, learning, and elo- 
quence, tliat he look him under his own protection, and 
a warm and lasting attachment ensued. Nikon was 

* An armistice for thirteen years was concluded on this footing in which 
ripened into a formal peace in 108^ Sweden retained Ingria, Karelia, £stho< 
nia, and Livonia. 
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translated to a monastery in tlie capital, where the Czar 
regularly consulted him on the petitions received from 
his subjects. 

He was raised to the archbishopric of Novgorod in 
1649, and tjjiere distinguished himself, in addition to 
pastoral labours and alms of no ordinary merit, by the 
most important public services. He protected the go- 
vernor in a popular insurrection, and quelled the tumult, 
at the imminent risk of his own life. The sedition was 
followed by a conspiracy to betray the city to the Swedes, 
but the archbishop sent information to the Czar which 
defeated the plot. The prelate was armed with the 
powers of life and death, and succeeded at last in sup- 
pressing the rebellion with little or no efthsion of blood. 

In the exercise of his episcopal functions, Nikon paid 
great attention to the service of the church, exacting a 
devout performance of the several offices, winch the 
priests used to huddle together, even reciting two or three 
at the same moment. He preached often, and with a fer- 
vour and eloquence that drew the people from great 
distances to hear him. • His sermons, instead of the 
usual formal recapitulations of the appointed teaching 
for the day, were warm and lively addresses of his own, 
filled with moving appeals from Holy Scripture. 

These innovations incurred tlie serious displeasure of 
the patriarch, and the bulk of the illiterate clergy. 
They were mollified for awhile by a proposiil made by 
the archbishop, that the relics of the three primates, 
Job, Hermogenes, and St. Philip, should be transported 
to the cathedral of the Assumption. Nikon undertook 
a mission to the Solovetsky convent, Avhither Philip’s 
remains had been conveyed after his martyrdom at 
Twer, to implore the saint to come again to the cJii)ital, 
and absolve the Terrible Ivan on the spot where he had 
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in life rebuked his iniquities. The whole proceeding 
was conducted as if the martyr were a living and con- 
senting party. Nikon attended the coffin to the gates of 
Moscow, where it was met by the Czar, and borne into 
the church, amid many alleged signs of healing. The 
patriarch being just dead, the enthusiasts pretended that 
St. Philip had thus rcascended the primate’s chair, and 
Avas ruling again tln^ devotions of Eussia. 

The vacant seat, however, was destined for a more 
palpable and vigorous occupant. Nikon accepted the 
dignity (a. I). 1052) alter a long resistance to the cn- 
Iveaties of the Czar, and only on a solemn promise, con- 
firmed upon oath by the monarch, the council, and the 
j)oi)iilaco, that he should be at liberty to prosecute the 
r(*lbrms he so ardently desired. 

The six years of his patriarchate formed the most 
brilliant period ol* the reign. Becoming the soul of 
the royal councils, he laboured actively, in the reunion 
of White and Little Russia Avith the church and the 
realm. Por two yevirs he acted as viceroy in the capital 
AA^hile the Czar aams in the held, and his care of the royal 
linnily during a pestilence that raged in this period 
di'CAv from Alexis the Avarmest expressions of gratitude. 
The Czar even insisted on renewing the unusual titles of 
lionour Avhich Michael liad bestt>wed on his OAvn father; 
but these distinctions occasioned the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion to the Czarina and the nobles, Avho were at once 
jealous of the palriai'ch’s authority, and incensed by the 
strictness of his rule. 

Nikon remained on the ecclesiastical throne Avhat he 
liad been in Ihe anchorite's cell. Devoid of tenderness 
toAvards the infinuities of his own flesh, he had little 
compassion for others. He punished Avith stripes the 
intemperance of the clerg}’,'a humiliation which his OAvn 
n 3 
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confessor deserved and received. Their wide-spread 
ignorance he sought to remove by enlarging and re- 
modelling the Greek and Latin seminaries founded by 
Philaret, and by enforcing a stricter examination of the 
candidates for holy orders. The great necessity for such 
a reform appears from a complaint seriously urged, that 
the patriarch refused to admit any one priest or deacon 
unless he could at least read and write ! 

The germs of literature imported from Greece had been 
cultivated in Eussia with some success before the Mongol 
usurpation, as appears from the number of correct and 
beautifully written manuscripts preserved in many of the 
convents. But in the dark ages that followed, the clergy 
generally became so illiterate, that a majority were igno- 
rant of the very language of the church. A crowd of er- 
rors had consequently crept into the service, and its uni- 
formity was broken by local and discordant usages. The 
evil had been complained of under Ivan the Terrible, but 
the council of the Hundred Chapters, being itself too 
illiterate to deal with the question, only increased the 
mischief by their decrees, Philaret had attempted the 
task with hardly more success. Nikon, who was a 
scholar of no inconsiderable repute, resolved to perfect 
a design which he ’conceived to be indispensable to the 
unity and purity of the national worship. 

With this object in view, he procured from the various 
Russian convents, and from the celebrated Greek mo- 
nastery on Mount Athos, a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, which still enriches the patriarchal library at 
Moscow.* Then convening a council, he proposed to 

* A catalogue of these MSS., to the number of 502, was compiled by the cele. 
brated C. J. Matthiei in 1780. It includes a singular copy of the book of Kings 
of the ninth century, as well as several of the New Testament ; some with 
ancient commentaries which have never been published. A portion of the 
New Testament MSS. are as old as the seventh or cightJi century. The coU 
lection also contains many valuable classics. 
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correct the church hooks hy the authority of the oldest 
and most accurate of the standard copies. Their con- 
sent being obtained, the patriarch, with the assistance 
of other learned men, produced a new edition of the 
Slavonic Bible, together with an improved service-book, 
and a collection of doctrinal points compiled from the 
Greek fathers. All were cordially jipproved by the 
Czar and the synod, and further received the canoni- 
cal sanction of the four cccmnenical patriai chs. 'WHien 
the patriarch, however, proceeded to introduce them 
with his wonted strictness, taking away from the mo- 
nasteries their corrupted copies, and ordering all pictures 
of uncanonized persons to be removed from the churches, 
a cry arose against the new books” as heretical inno- 
vations. The people clamoured against depriving their 
ancestors of their accustomed honours. Parti(‘s were 
formed under the denomination of old believers^ and the 
discontent was either secretly encouraged, or timidly 
yielded to, by some of the bishops. Nikon augmented 
the number of his enemies by punisliing tlicir rt^mis- 
ness, and none but the Czar stood finn to his side. 

At this juncture, in resentment of some trifling slight 
from the monarch, Nikon suddenly laid down his pas- 
toral staff ill the church, put off the p^ntifical vestments, 
and, declaring he was no longer patriarch, went out of 
the city on foot to a monastery, which he had founded 
about thirty miles distant, by the name of New Jeru- 
salem. Here resuming his conventual life, he shut 
himself up in a tower, with a chapel about six feet 
square, a stone bed strewed with a few rushes, and a 
hearth at which his food was cooked by his own hands. 
In this cell, with a cross of brass and iron weighing 
twenty pounds hung round his neck, Nikon employed 
himself in compiling the Eiissian annals from the earliest 
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period ; and his Chi-onicle is generally esteemed of the 
greatest authority. 

The Czar made several efforts to induce the patriarch 
to return to Moscow, but he only retired still further 
off to his old monastery of Solovetsky. Though ad- 
hering to his abdication, he refused to signify his per- 
mission for the due election of a successor. On re- 
ceiving intelligence that steps would be taken to depose 
him, the patriarch secretly returned, and, appearing 
suddenly in the cathedral, resumed his pastoral staff 
and sent Lis blessing in the usual form to the Czar. The 
reply was a command to retire, upon which he carried 
away the staff with him; but perceiving that his re- 
moval was resolved upon, he forwarded it to the Czar, 
together with his formal assent to the election of a 
successor. 

Tlie terms which he still wished to impose, however, 
were rejected, and, after a long conflict, Nikon was 
brought to trial before a numerous synod of Greek and 
Russian prelates, convened by authority of the four 
oecumenical patriarchs, and presided over by two of 
them 'in person.* The undaunted prelate preserved his 
uncompromising sj)lrit to the last. On being sum- 
moned to the council, he ostentatiously prepared him- 
self for death, by receiving the viaticum and extreme 
unction as if proceeding to the scaffold. When ar- 
rived in presence of the assembly, he refused to be 
seated on a lower level than the oIIkji* patriarchs, and so 
listened to the charges standing. The Czar, who ap- 

* The council was composed of the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, 
with four Russian metropolitans, six Greek metropolitans, one from Georgia, 
one from Scrvia, an archbishop trom Sinai, and another from Wallachia, six 
Russian archbishops, five binhops, and more than fiRy archimandrites, hogu- 
mcns.and arch-priests. So large a synod had not assembled in the Gieck 
church since the General Councils; but the proceedings were little charac- 
terized by piety, moderation, or learning. 
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peared against him in person, he heard* in silence. To 
his other accusers he said “ they might have a chance 
with stp7ieSj but that words would never desfroy him, 
though they should spend nine years more in collecting 
them.” When sentence of deposition was ^ead, and the 
patriarchs apj^roached to deprive him of the ej)iscopal 
vestments, lie called them mean mendiciint prelates, 
bidding them take the ricli pearls fi*om his khloboitJc*, 
as something towards tlieir maintenance. With e(iual 
fierceness he rejected a present of money and furs for 
his journey, sent him by the Czar, and set out on foot, 
poorly clad, for the monastery where he was adjudged 
to do penance for life. 

II is confinement was at first very severe, but Alexis 
afterwards gave orders to remove the bars and bolts 
from his windows and doors, and he Avas provided Avith 
a chapel where, notwithstanding his degradjition,* he 
persisted in officiating as a bishop, llis j)opularity was 
still so great that Radzin, the rebel Kossack, attracted 
vast numbers to his standard, by spreading a report that 
Nikon had escaped and Avas in his camp. These reports, 
perhaps, were the cause of his being ti-aiisferi-ed to a 
more sti-ongly fortified monastery, and Alexis died 
without having again seen his face. JJessages of amity, 
noAvever, Avere interchanged betAveeu them ; and on 
receiving the last tidings the deposed j^atriarch sent his 
absolution to the corpse of the monarch. 

Tlie young Czar Fcodorc, Avho Avas Nikon’s godson, 
readily granted him the long-coveted piTinission to 
return and die in his favourite monastery of Ncav Je- 
rusiilem. Worn Avith age and inlirmity, the old man 

* The khlohouk is 9 high cap witli a veil or cowl falling down behind. Being 
worn by all monkst Nikon insifited they hud no right to take it from him, 
taunting them at the same time with being aftaid to deprive him of his epis- 
copal mantle, though their sentence had degraded him from the order. 
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joyfully placed himself in the sledge that was to convey 
him to the river. Dropping down the Volga in a barge, 
he reached a convent above Yaroslaf, and feeling that 
his last hour was at hand, approached the shore to 
receive the cfuninimion of the sick. There he met and 
was reconciled to an ecclesiastic who had assisted in the 
ceremonial of his degradation. Then again moving down 
the stream, his vessel reached the city and was moored 
against the convent Avail, while the bells were being 
struck for the vespers. Suddenly Nikon looked round 
as if he Avere called, then adjusting his hair and beard 
as for company, he crossed his arms as he lay extend(*d 
in the barge, and sighing dee])]y expired. His body 
Avas conveyed on to his favourite monastery, avIutc the 
Czar ill person helped to lay it in the ground. The 
monarch ailerAvards obtained letters of absolution from 
the*oe(*umenical patriarchs, by Avliich the deceased Avas 
re-admitted into their pontifical assembly. 

Nikon's ecclesiastical relbrms Averc approved by the 
bisho[)s and patriarchs, and again expressly confirmed 
by the synod Avliicli deposed himself; it is certain there- 
fore that he Avas not condemned for heresy. His fall, 
like Wolsey’s, Avas due to the malice of i)ersonal and 
political rivals, provoked by a haughty tcm])er and the 
rigorous exercise of exorbitant power. The patriarch 
apj)cars to have been less open than the cardinal to the 
charge of ambition. He accepted his dignity with 
reluctance, remonstrated agaiuvSt the unusual titles be- 
stowed by the Czar, and Avas only too ready to exchange 
them again for the retirement of the cloister. His pride 
was that of office and order more than of self, Avhile his 
learning was extraordinaiy, his morals beyond reproach, 
his pastoral labours earnest and incessant. 

The reign of Alexis was distinguished by the arrival 
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in Moscow of a Georgian prince, seeking protection 
fj-om the inroads of the Turks and Persians, and by the 
appearance of a Itussiaii embassy at the court of the 
Chinese emperor, who tlien first became acquainted with 
the existence of his neighbours in Siberia. • 

The Czar exhibited an enlightened interest in the 
government of his kingdom. He assembled the States- 
Gcneral at his accession to examine and promulgate a 
revised code of laws ; and again in 1(553, to consult 
on the proposals of tin*. Kossacks, and the re-incorpora- 
tion of Little Russia with the emj)ire. He turned his 
attention also to the art. of ship-building, with a vie'w 
to develope the commerce of the Caspian ; and he was the 
first to abolish the inhuman practice of condemning 
prisoners of Avar to slavery under their captors, and tc 
command their employment on the uncultivated cr^Ti 
lands. 

Alexis, hoAvever, was unable to cope, with the evils 
inseparable from Russian despotism. The nobles, com- 
paring their position Avith the liberties of their order 
in Poland and Lithuania, were filled Avith discontent. 
The people were not less indignant at their subjection 
to the nobles. An insurrection took place in 1G70, 
headed by a Don Kossack named Stenka Radzin, Avhich 
required all the force of the crown to subdue. The 
rebellion being provoked by the tyranny of the go- 
vernor, the blood of the nobles flowed like water during 
its piAjgress. The authority of the Czar was freely atid 
fully respected, but the insurgents demanded the aboli- 
tion of the nobility, and the emancipation of the sofs. 

This insiuTcction, coupled Avith the general discon- 
tent, occasioned the adoption of measures which were 
far from according with the mild disposition of the Czar. 
A political inquisition was established at Preobrajenskoi, 
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near Moscow, with power to arrest and condemn to tor- 
ture or exile all who might be suspected or denounced 
by the government. The latter years of the reign were 
Jigain overshadowed with gloom, and, as in all des- 
potisms, a change of rulers was hailed as a relief. 

Alexis died at tlie age of forty-seven, a.d. 1G76. He 
was twice married : by his first wife, a lady of the Milo- 
flaskoi family, he had two sons, Feodore and Ivan, with 
six daughters, one of whom was named Sophia. A 
second union with a member of the inferior liouse of 
Nai'ishkin brought him two children, Peter and Natalia. 

Feodore II., succeeding on his father’s death, devoted 
himself for six years with great assiduity to the details 
of government, and elFected a number of minute but 
valuable reforms in the administration of justice. He 
repressed the open bribery that prevailed among the 
judges, improved the police, and made advances of 
money for industrial employments to relieve the work- 
ing classes. The price of provisions, also, was regulated 
by an equitable standard. On the upper classes Feodore 
bestowed a yet more valuable boon, by abolishing the 
mestnitcJiestvo, a singular institution, which claimed to 
dispose of all the offices of state by a kind of civil pe- 
digree. Every noble family kept a genealogical roll, in 
which were entered not only the titles, but the offices 
and court honours, enjoyed by their ancestors : it was 
a j)oint of honour not to serve in any public station 
under one whose ancestors had filled a lower grade. 
To settle these pretensions, the several pedigrees were 
duly registered and coiTected from time to time, in a 
public office established for the purpose. The Czar 
having called in these books, as if to undergo a new cor- 
rection, assembled the States-General, and having laid 
before them the manifold inconveniences experienced 
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fi’om this prejudice, tlie registers on ^vhich the pre- 
tensions were gi*ounded were committed to the flames 
hy general consent. The proper genealogies of the 
nobility remainecl, to show their titles and descent, and 
wore henceforth to supply, as in other kjpgdoms, the 
rules of precedence. 

The death of Feodorc (a.t>. 1 C 82 ) was ibllowed by a 
struggle for the succession, more in keeping with an 
Asiatic than a European court. The Czarina Natalia, 
alleging that Peter had been nominated by Feodore on 
account of the notorious imbecility of Ivan, procured 
her son to be proclaimed by the patriarch, and assumed 
the gc»vernmont in his name. This proceeding was 
wai mly resisted by the Princess Sophia and her ma- 
ternal relatives, the Miloflaskois, aided by Galitzin, the 
favourite minister of the deceased C'zar. Rumours 
wore circulated that Feodore had been poisoned by the 
Narishkins, and that similar treachery was meditated 
against the rightful successor, Ivan. A report was even 
spread that both the 2)rinces were dead, and that Ivan 
Narishkin, the Czarina’s brother, had seized the throne. 
Roused by this intelligence, a portion of the strelizj or 
guards, stormed the palace and put the unhappy man 
to death. Natalia herself escaped wilji difficulty alone 
and on foot, carrying her sou in her arms. In this con- 
dition she fled to the Trinity Lavra, pursued by the 
ferocious streliz to the very gates of the sanctuary. Even 
aftiM* she had gained tlic church and placed her child 
on the altar, one of the ruffians seized the prince, and 
his sword was descending on his head, when the sound 
of a new arrival caused liim to fly, and Peter was pro- 
videntially preserved for the important part he was to 
play in the destinies of his country. The struggle was 
brought to a close bf a compromise, in virtue of which 
o 
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Ivan and Peter were crowned as joint sovei*eigns, while 
the government was entrusted to Sophia, who con- 
tinued the administration in the hands of Galitzin, the 
most able minister of the day. 

The two Czars had each his respective court, but the 
Narishkins complained that Peter was kept in studied 
obscurity by the regent, with the view of excluding 
him from the throne, which, in default of issue from 
Ivan, she intended should devolve upon herself. It is 
certain that Peter’s early years were spent in low and 
degrading society ; but his mother, in whose charge he 
was placed, was the person responsible for his educa- 
tion. He was surrounded by dissolute young men, 
whose pleasure and pride lay in drinking. To this de- 
grading vice the Russians of all classes were so shame- 
fully addicted, that Galitzin is said to have been the 
only noble who could abstain from brandy at the 
dinner tabic. The early intemperance of Peter, coupled 
with an hereditary tendency to epilepsy, doubtless 
sowed the seeds of that derangement of constitution 
which, in after life, resulted in fits closely bordering on 
insanity. Yet persons have not been wanting to impute 
his infirmity to poison administered by Sophia, the 
life-long object of Peter’s suspicions and enmity. 

At seventeen years of age Peter married Eudocia, the 
daughter of a colonel Lapuchin, and shortly after in- 
sisted on being admitted to the Council of State, where 
he took his seat the 25th January 1688. 'Here he im- 
mediately commenced a struggle with the regent which 
could only issue in the destruction of one of, them. 
Which was the aggressor is hard to be determined ; 
but in September 1689, Peter arrived in disorder at the 
Trinity Lavra, the asylum of his infancy, and of so 
many czars in extremity, giving oft that he was flying 
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from a band of streliz sent by Sophia to assassinate 
him. ,The regent, on the other hand, expressed her 
horror at the attempt, and earnestly disavowed all 
complicity with the conspirators. The alleged plot was 
discovered by one of Peter’s own companions, and its 
sole confirmation was derived from confessions extorted 
from the accused, by tortures administered in his owm 
presence. Hence it may be reasonably suspected that 
Peter was himself the chief conspirator, and that his 
sister was more “ sinned against that sinning.” 

In Russia, however, history itself obeys the imperial 
mandate. True or fiilse, the story brought 60,000 men 
to the side of Peter, and* the regency was overthrown. 
Sophia was confined in a convent, Gjxlitziii was exiled 
to Siberia, and Peter assumed thci reins of penver; 
allowing the name of Ivan to be inserted with his own 
in the j)ublic acts, as a matter of form, till his death in 
1696. 

The issue of this memorable struggle was mainly 
decided by flie foreign officers, who had been taken into 
the service with a view of imparting Kuropean disci- 
pline to the Russian soldiery. At the head of these 
adventurers was Pa.trick Gordon, a native of Scotland, 
Avho, having thrown himself on the* world in quest of 
military employment, after a fashion not imcommoii 
with cadets of poor Scottish houses at the time, first 
serv'^ed under Charles Gnstavus in the invasion of 
Poland, and then accepted a commission from John 
Sobienski, on the opposite side. Thence he transferred 
his sword to the Emperor of Germany, and finally 
deserted his new employer to kiss the hand of the 
Czar Alexis and play a prominent part in the conso- 
lidation of the Russian empire. Gordon was posted in 
command of a body of troops at IVJoscow, but, declaring 
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for Peter, he marched at once for the Lavra, and his 
example being followed by the other foreigners, prin- 
cipally his own countrymen, a force appeared the next 
morning at the gates of the monastery which sufficed to 
turn the scale. Peter attached himself to the Scottisli 
officer on the spot, and found in him exactly the instru- 
ment most needed in his future career. 

The existing Russian empire may be called the crea- 
tion of Peter the Great. The government, the church, 
the nobility, the army, the manners of society, even the 
dress of the people, were all radically revolutionized by 
the will of this extraordinary monarch. Of the tradi- 
tions of Rurik he inherited nothing but the memory 
of an empire from sea to sea. The Muscovite monarchy 
lent him the autocracy of the Czar tmd the submission 
of the masses. Every other institution of modem Russia 
is the work of Peter’s astonishing genius. All was 
evolved out of his own conceptions and by the energy 
of his personal character. Owing little to the insti’uc- 
tors of his youth, and less to the comjianions or instru- 
ments of his riper counsels, he was indeed, what Russian 
sovereigns delight to style themselves, the “ self-up- 
holder of all the Russias.” His life, which has been 
frequently written, is perhaps the most surprising bio- 
graphy in the world, equal to Napoleon Bonaparte’s in 
adventure, and surpassing Alexander’s in splendour of 
success. 

Like them, however, and many others whom the 
world calls Great^ Peter’s private character was stained 
by the most revolting vices. Intemperance, licentious- 
ness, perfidy, and a savage cruelty inconceivable in any 
part of Europe out of Russia, were the companions of his 
lofty aspirations, and the instruments of his much-lauded 
reforms. He was aj^le to change the whole state and 
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condition of the Eussian dominions, but no indi- 
cation remains of his bestowing a single thought on the 
kingdom that is not of this world. His own confession 
was, “ I can reform my people, but I cannot reform 
myself.” Self-willed, unscrupulous, and jfuccessful, he 
(*.ould not fjiil ol’ securing the admiration of worldly- 
minded moil. The infidel Voltaire rejoiced to write 
his biography, the materials being supplied by the 
Empress Catherine IT., the most abandoned woman 
that ever disgraced a throne. Panegyrists of this de- 
scription have an easy task; but as Peter never hcsi- 
tjitod to blacken the character of all who stood in his 
way, and could always cause his assertions to pass 
for authentic evidence, it is difficult for an impartial 
historian to accord the due measure of merit or blame. 

The first act of the youthful Czar was to secure his 
power by organizing a standing army. The Eussian 
forces formerly consisted of temporaiy levies, brought 
together by the princes and boyards at the summons of 
the sovereign, and remitted to their previous occupa- 
tions when the occasion was over. Ivan the Terrible 
laid the foundation of an imperial guard in the “ pe- 
culiars ” by whom 'he surroiuided himself. These had 
gradually increased into the tumultuous bands deno- 
minated streliz, who occupied the capital and not un- 
irequently dictat(*d to ihc llironc. These Russian 
janissaries were hateful to Peter, both from their noto- 
rious attachment to the cause ol‘ Sophia, and from tlie 
improved estimate he had already formed of the value 
of military discipline. The chief amusement of his 
youth had been to drill his companions in ranks and 
squadrons after the German method, which he acquired 
from an adventurer named Lefort. Under this man's 
tuition they erected fortifications, and mimicked the 
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tactics of war as practised in the regular armies of 
Europe. 

Peter no sooner found himself in a condition to com- 
mand, than he commissioned Lefort and Gordon to raise 
an army on Ithc European model. Numbers of the 
Huguenots, then escaping from persecution in France, 
with many kindred spirits from Scotland, gathered under 
the standards of the two generals, and Peter saw him- 
self with delight at the head of an army of 20,000 
regular troops. 

His next endeavour was to sustain this military de- 
velopment by a naval equipment of corresponding mag- 
nitude. Though long inured to commerce, the Russians 
possessed no vessels of war, and were entirely ignorant 
of the art of navigation. Their trade was conducted 
by means of rafts floated do'wn the rivers, or propelled 
by oars and rude sails, only fitted to go before the wind. 
The use of yards and braces was so unknown, tliat an 
English yacht, the wreck of which was accidentally 
discovered by Peter, was described to his astonishment 
as a vessel constructed to sail against the wind.” The 
Czar had the hulk refitted by a Dutch shipwright who 
was found in Moscow, and the latter -having launched it 
on the river, instnictcd the monarch in the mysteries of 
steering, tacking, and wearing. 

Enraptured by the discovery, Peter commissioned his 
shipwright to build a number of small vessels carrying 
guns. This little fleet he manojuvred on the lake 
of Perislaf with intense gratification, till his ambition 
growing with the exercise, he repaired to Archangel, 
whence he made several expeditions upon the White 
Sea in the years 1G93 and 1694, greatly improving his 
knowledge and practice of navigation. From this time 
his exertions were so incessant, that in five years after 
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he had placed a fleet on the Black Sea of nine ships 
carrying GO guns, ten of 50, ten of 48, two of 42, fourteen 
of 34, two of 32, three of 30, one of 20, one of 24, four 
of 18, three of 14, and four of 8 guns; besides 18 tri- 
remes, 100 brigantines, and 300 boats in Aie Dnieper. 

The Czar was not slow to employ his new armaments 
in the extension of his empire. The possession of a 
navy necessitated a maritime coast, and as Archangel 
was too distant for the influence he coveted in Europe, 
Peter fixed his thoughts on the Euxine, the entire 
bord(*r of which was then in the occupation of the 
Ottoman Porte. The Turks being engaged in a con- 
flict with the Poles and Venetians, Peter, watching his 
opportunity, declared war and appeared before Azof in 
1695. llis infant navy, however, was as yet too feeble 
to co-operate, and the siege was unsuccessful ; but re- 
turning the following yenr, Peter astonished the enemy 
by the sight of twelve vessels of war, wliich had come 
down the Volga, armed with superior artillery. 

The Czar was still more effectually supported by the 
talent and resolution of his favourite general Goi’don. 
The Turks holding out with their usual determination, 
the ingenious Scot hit upon the novel expedient of 
hvrtjing the fortress in the loose soil of the Crimea. 
Twelve thousand Ilussians were set to work day and 
night, heaping up earth against the walls. In five 
weeks they had filled up the fosse, and the mound rose 
above the ramparts, rolling into the interior and threat- 
ening to entomb the defenders alive. The governor, as- 
tounded at this unaccustomed assault, hoisted the Avhite 
flag and surrendered on the 28th July 169(). Peter lost 
not a moment in making use of his acejuisition to con- 
struct a dockyard, where the Eussian fleet was assiduously 
augmented with a view to further conquests. 
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While thus establishing himself on the Black Sea, 
the Czar was not insensible to the advantages of the 
Baltic as the means of commimication with western 
Europe. He burned to restore to^Eussia the provinces 
which had bfeen so long alienated to Sweden ; but the 
Northmen being a different kind of warriors from the 
Turks, it w^as necessary, before engaging in hostilities 
in that direction, to make himself better acquainted 
with the European methods of attack and defence. 
With this object in view, Peter resolved to visit some 
of the chief maritime places in the adjoining coun- 
tries, a determination which was not the least startling, 
to his subjects, of the many innovations he had 
effected. 

The Muscovites were deeply discontented with the 
exile of the native soldiery, and the substitution of an 
army of foreign mercenaries. The navy, too, was a 
foreign invention, towards the cost of which heavy con- 
tributions had been levied from the clergy, nobility, 
and trading Masses. Several young Kussians had been 
sent to Holland, Italy, and Germany, to acquire foreign, 
and therefore dangerous, arts. The nobles felt their 
dignity menaced by the progress of education among tlie 
inferior orders; the clergy began to be alarmed for 
the immutability of their beloved ceremonials. The 
discontent was inflamed to a dangerous degree when the 
announcemejQt was spread that the Czar was about to 
quit the holy mother-land, and deprivci his capital of the 
royal presence, so indisj)cnsablc to the safety both of 
church and state. The party of the Princess Sophia 
was still far from extinct, and in the midst of the gene- 
ral murmurs, a conspiracy was organized by some of 
the streliz to assassinate Peter, and raise his sister to 
the throne. 
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The plot was betrayed by two of the conspii-ators 
to Peter himself*, who, after sending for a regiment 
of guards, had the temerity to go alone to the ren- 
dezvous of the assassins, and even to enter the house 
and join in their revelry, as though casifelly attracted 
by the sounds of mirth. The traitors were thunder- 
struck by his unexpected appearance, but resuming 
confidence, one of them presently whispered to another 
“ It is time.” The Czar overlieard the remark, but at 
the same moment the tramp of the approaching soldiers 
met his expi'Ctant car. Springing to his feet, Peter 
struck the assassin on the face, cxchiiming, “ No, villain, 
not time for thee, but for me.” The guards rushed in 
as he spoke, and the baffled conspirators flung them- 
selves on their knees imploring mercy. To mercy, 
however, the royal savage was a stranger, lie con- 
demned the culprits to die amidst lingering and inhu- 
man tortures, and when life was at last extinguished, 
exposed the mangled limbs in a pile, afranged with so 
liorrible an art as to revolt even the IMuscovite popu- 
lace, long inured to barbarous spectacles. In these 
bloody executions Peter seemed to recall the memory 
of Ivan the Terrible. Like him, his object was to strike 
terror into the souls of a servile and deceitful nation; 
but such a policy is unpardonable in a priiicc who 
affected to desire the civilization and moral improve- 
ment of his subjects. 

Having given this frightful proof of his power to 

* It is curious that the same incident occurs in Peter’s account of tlu* pre- 
vious attempt ufion his life, under the regency of Sophia. Either we must 
receive it as the established rule in Russian conspiracies, that exactly two of the 
number should give warning to the intended victim, or the accounts which re- 
peat BO dramatic an incident must be viewed with suspicion. It will be ob- 
served that the romantic adventure, described in the text, rests entirely on 
Peter's own allegation, and it is quite clear that he had already determined on 
the extirputioa of the streliz. 
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punish, the Czar proceeded to put his design into exe- 
cution. Leaving his capital in the custody of Gordon, 
with 12,000 disciplined soldiers, cliielly Frenchmen, he 
travelled tlu-ough Esthonia and Livonia, taking care to 
acquaint himself with the resources and means of de- 
fence possessed by the Swedes in those provinces. 
Thence he passed into Prussia and Germany, and even- 
tually reaching Amsterdam, took up his abode with 
Lefort, Menzikoff*, and others of his companions, in 
an obscure lodging near the dockyard. Here, hiring 
himself to a shipwi'ight under the assumed name oi‘ 
Peter Timmerman, he laboured fiom morning to night 
as a common workman, regularly receiving his wages 
with the rest. It is even sjiid, that while his retinue lived 
comfortably, though obscurely, in a convenient resi- 
dence, Peter insisted on occupying a labourer’s hovel, 
and sustained himself on the fruits of his earnings. It 
was from this hovel that the instructions went forth to 
his commander at Azof, which resulted in thci capture 
of Perekop from the Turks (August 1697). 

After acquiring a competent knoAvledge of shipbuild- 
ing, Peter left Holland for England, and experienced a 
hearty welcome from William III., who presented him 
with a yacht, the most acceptable gift the royal guest 
could receive. Soon quitting the court, however, Peter 
hired a lodging at Deptford, and pursued his labours 
in the dockyard w'ith equal vigour, though not under 
so strict an incognito, as in Holland. He also studied 
fortification, geography, and chemistry, besides ac- 
quainting himself with the principal trades and manu- 
factures of Great Britain. From England he pursued 
his travels into Austria, and had reached Vienna on 
the way to Venice, when another insurrection of the 
streliz recalled him to Moscow. 
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The disturbance had arisen from a report of the Czar’s 
death, followed by an attempt of the streliz to proclaim 
his son in his stead. The promptitude of the viceroy 
and the prowess of his foreign soldiers had repressed the 
iiioveraent, and Peter found the offenders in chains. 
Still, his inhuman wrath could not refrain from again 
rioting in blood. Ivan himself was this time exceeded 
in the sanguinary ingenuity of his punishments. For 
five fearful months the rack, the axe, and the wheel were 
in constant activit3^ The Czar delighted to be present 
at the tortures, reviling and striking the mangled 
wretches with incredible ferocity, lie even assumed 
the executioner’s office : holding a goblet of wine in one 
hand, and an axe iu the other, he smote off twxnty 
heads, and quaffed as many draughts in a single hour ! 
His nobles were compelled to bear their part in this 
hideous revel : even the Prussian ambassador was in- 
sulted by an invitation to try his skill on the bloody 
scaffold. This fact, though communicated by the King 
of Prussia, is characteristicalty omitted in the laudatory 
biography of Voltaire. 

The disgust inspired by such ferocity stimulating 
fresh insurrections, they were visited with fresh bar- 
barities. Eighty heads were held up to the populace, 
one after another, as they rolled from under the axe of 
this anointed monarch. Nor-could Peter’s vengeance 
content itself with the slaughter of the detested streliz. 
His own nearest relations Averc involved in the bloody 
toils. lie divorced his wife Eudocia, and condemned 
her to a convent for life, on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the revolt. In reality, his unbridled passions 
had long estranged him fiom her society, and his wrath 
was inflamed by h# remonstrances at his infidelity. 
Alexis their only son, whom the mutineers had in- 
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tended to prochim, fell under a displeasure which 
finally brought him to his death ; and Sophia, whom 
her brother insisted on linking with every conspiraey 
against himself, was compelled to take the veil, and 
further outraged by the execution of three of the 
streliz close *to the window of her cell, a petition ad- 
dressed to herself being left hanging in the hrind of one 
of the corpses. 

Determined to use his opportunity to the utmost, 
Peter’s next step was to disarm and disband the whole 
body of the native soldiery, entrusting the defence of 
tlkc kingdom to the well-disciplined forces which he 
liad collected from other nations. Secure in their fide- 
lity, he could now prosecute his war upon Russian 
prejudices with unrelenting ardour. Ulcases came out 
against the national costume : all classes were ordered to 
exchange the long dresses, inherited from tlic east, for die 
garb of the foreigners whom they regarded with horror. 
The beard, which formed the pride and glory of every 
native Russian, was sentenced to pass iu\dcr the razor. 
The resistance was universal: some who were com- 
pelled to be sliaved preserved the hair to be placed in 
their coffins, lest Nicolas, tlieir patron saint, should 
reject tlicm in the other world for want of their beards. 
The Czar was obliged at last to permit the retaining of 
the old habit on payment of a tax. From this impost 
the clergy were exempted, and Peter extended the im- 
munity to tlic peasantry, in order to brand tluj ancieiit 
garb with tlie stigma of vulgarity. 

The next step in the assimilation to European cus- 
toms, which was the darling passion of Peter, was to abo- 
lish the native titles of hoyards^ oholnitchy^ and doumny 
dvorianCy and substitute those of j^'esidents, councillors, 
and senators. This reform was accompanied by a new 
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table of precedence, which, retaining the obligation on 
tlie nobility to enter the public service, opened the choice 
of the sovereign to other classes also ; but neither the 
new nor the old nobility were exempted from the knout, 
the cane, and the torture, to which all tl^ses of Kus- 
sians were liablo^at the will of the despot. The council 
of the boyards was abolished, and replaced by a council 
of state appointed by the monarch, which was assisted 
by ten imperial colleges, or boards, for the transaction 
of public business. 

The next reform was in the state of religion. Re- 
pealing the interdicts which the Established Church 
had procured to be imposed against other fonns of 
Christianity, the Czar permitted all, except Jesuits (to 
whom he had contracted a just dislike in his travels) 
to settle in Russia and intermarry with the natives, 
fie suppressed the patriarchal court, where suits against 
spiritual persons had been exclusively heard, and trans- 
ferred the causes to the ordinary ci^il jurisdiction, 
reserving only questions of church discipline and doc- 
ti iiie to the ecclesiastical cognizance. The number 
of monks and nuns to be admitted into convents was 
limited by edict; lay and secular persons were expelled, 
and an ago was appointed for taking the vows, which 
was not to be under forty years for a nun, and thirty 
foi* a monk. 

In order to limit further the j)ower of the church, 
and reduce it to a greater dependence on the crown, its 
large estates were put in charge of a commission, fixed 
stipends being allotted to the bisliops and other eccle- 
siastics. 

These reforms were waraily resisted by the clergy, 
who saw in them — what has since taken place — die re- 
duction of their order to indigence and general contempt. 

p 
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Some of them went so far as to denounce the emperor as 
Antichrist ; and when, without heeding their murmurs, 
Peter proceeded to alter the commencement of the year, 
it was complained that he dared to change times and 
laws,” as weU as to wear out the saints of the Most 
High.”* The Russians, like the Jews, commenced their 
year in the autumn^ the season of fruits. This Peter 
altered to the 1st January ; but either from not under- 
standing the Gregorian calendar, or from a fear of inno- 
vating too far, he allowed the “old style” to remain, and 
Russia is now the only European country which retains it. 

The influence of the clergy was so great on the side 
of the anti-reformers, that Peter, who knew no policy 
but force, resolved on effectually subjugating a body 
which he was unable to conciliate. On the death of the 
patriarch, he postponed the nomination of a successor 
on the plea of being engaged with state affairs, and 
committed the vacant see to the guardianship of the 
metropolitan of Riazan. This arrangement continued 
for twenty years, when having finished his wars, and 
been victorious over all his enemies, Peter professed 
himself bound in conscience no longer to neglect the 
regulation of the church. Instead of nominating a 
patriarch, however, he determined to place the autho- 
rity in commission, by appointing a select Synod to the 
administration of the chief ecclesiastical government. 
The new institution was readily confirmed by the abject 
patriarch of Constantinople, who decreed to it the 
curious appellation of “ our Brother in Christ the Holy 
and Sacred Synod.” This name was introduced into 
the liturgy in place of the patriarch’s, and a dignity 
once thought essential to the status and honour of the 
RuBsiau church ceased to exist. 


• Dan. vii. 26L 
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Struggling feebly against the torreht, some of the 
clergy presented a petition to the Synod praying for the 
appointment of another patriarch ; but Peter, who pre- 
sided in person, soon taught them how their applica- 
tions would in future be considered. ^Jirowing his 
drawn sword on the table, he struck his breast and ex- 
claimed, “ Here is your patriarch ! ” Whether in tem- 
poral or in spiritual affairs his government had but one 
rule. 

Making war on his subjects with no less zeal than on 
his enemies, Peter next pushed his reforms into family 
and social life. One edict prohibited the Asiatic prac- 
tice of keeping the women in seclusion ; another forbade 
the contracting of matrimony by proxy ; it was even 
decreed that- no marriage should be celebrated till the 
parties had been personally acquainted lor six weeks. 
To complete the emancipation of the sex, Peter insti- 
tuted a cod(^ of regulations, enjoining the holding of 
evening assemblies among the upper clas'ses. The nobles 
and merchants were ordered to open their houses in ro- 
tation ; the imperial reformer condescended even to give 
lessons in the requisite etiquette, and to prescribe the 
manner of bowing. The Russians yielded, as they 
always yield, obedience to the impenial maudate ; but 
long-established usages were not to be extirpated in a 
moment. To introduce arts and civilization by force o^ 
arms, is a feat beyond the power even of a Russian au-^ 
tocrat. Peter failed to diffuse the advantages he in- 
tended, while he recklessly sowed the seeds of disunion 
for after times. 

Meanwhile a youth of eighteen had ascended the 
throne of Sweden, whose inexperience seemed imable 
to preserve the acquisitions made by that power from 
the neighbouring states. Peter, hastening to conclude 
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pence with the Turks, entered into a league with the 
Kings of Denmark and Poland, >vith the object of re- 
covering the territories lost by their respective prede- 
cessors. But Charles XII. was far from proving the 
easy prey tjiat he anticipated. Appearing suddenly 
before Copenhagen, he compelled the Danish king to 
sign a peace confirming Sweden in the possession of 
Holstein, and then i^ipidly turning his arms upon 
Poland, the confederation was dissolved almost as soon 
as it was formed. Augustus of Saxony, the ncwlj'' 
elected King of Poland, retreated in dismay; and Peter, 
who had advanced into Ingria at the head of 60,000 
men, found himself confronted by the Swedisli anny, 
whicli, though only 8000 strong, was composed of ex- 
perienced troops, flushed with success. The campaign 
resulted in the entire defeat of the Russians. Their 
commander, a Flemish officer, was as much alarmed at 
the mutinous temper of his own troops, as at the supe- 
riority of those opposed to him: he surrendered to 
Charles, who contemptuously allowed the army to go 
home, after suffering a loss of five or six thousand men. 

Nothing daunted by this failure, Peter returned to 
the attack while the Swedish king was engaged in the 
subjugation of Poland. Laying siege to the town of 
Rottenburg on an island in the Neva, just where that 
^'iver issues from Lake Ladoga, he carried it by assault 
on the 1st January 1702. Soon after he seized an- 
other island towards the mouth of the river, bearing 
the sftigularly inappropriate designation of Pleasure 
Island. These spots, together with the adjacent shores, 
were little better than morass, frequently overflowed by 
water, and entirely destitute of stone. Yet on his last ac- 
quisition Peter immediately commenced a fortress, which 
tvas finished in five months, while before the year was 
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out 30,000 houses and huts clustered round the citadel, 
and took the name of St Petersburg. The workmen and 
inhabitants were collected from a variety of countries. 
Tartars, Kalmucks, Kossacks, Ingrians, and Finlanders 
obeyed the mandate of an iron despotism, which scrupled 
not to sacrifice 100,000 men, in the first year, to the 
severity of the labour and the inclemency of the climate. 
Another fortress, erected during the same period on an 
island still further out towards the sea, received the 
name of Cronstadt. To these dismal swamps the Czar 
compelled a number of the inhabitants of Moscow to 
remove, with the ambition of creating an Amsterdam 
in his own dominions. 

From Petersburg he was enabled to act with effect 
over the whole of Ingria; at the same time his extra- 
ordinary energy employed itself in fortifying the princi- 
pal towns of Kussia, and in sustaining the cause of 
Iceland against the Swedes by contributions both of 
men and money. Charles, who considered Peter as a 
barbarian, treated all his efforts with contempt, confi- 
dent that h(‘- could at any moment recover possession of 
the lost territory, and destroy the labours of the Kussians. 
Having, however, at L'lst fulfilled his determination to 
drive Augustus out of Poland, and procured the elec- 
tion of Stanislaus to the vacant throne, the Swedish 
monarch began to retrace* his steps towards his own 
dominions. Peter had nii'an while besieged and taken 
Dorpt and Narva, and Avas^aster of all Ingria. Thence 
he had penetrated into Courland, taken the capital, and 
was assisting Augustus to dispute possession of Lithu- 
ania. Charles, advanciiig to Grodno, inflicted a severe 
defeat on the combined forces of Russia and Saxony : 
the Czar was at the same time summoned to quell a 
revolt in Astrakhan. Still he was able to despatch an 
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army into Poland, which, in concert with the Saxons, 
defeated the Swedes and entered Warsaw in triumph. 
But Augustus was at this time secretly negotiating with 
Charles, to whom he resigned his claim on the Polish 
crown ; surrendering, therefore, his alliance with Peter, 
he delivered up the Bussian ambassador to the King 
of Sweden, and the unfortunate man, being a native 
of Livonia, which Charles considered as his own do- 
minion, was immediately executed as a traitor, an act 
which Peter denounced to all Europe as an atrocious 
violation of international law. 

The two monarchs were now committed to a deadly 
strife. Charles determined to invade Russia, and treat 
with his adversary at Moscow. He defeated Peter’s 
head- quarters at Grodno, forcing him to withdraw to 
the Dnieper. Here, as the only mcfms of checking the 
enemy’s advance, the Czar made his Kossacks lay waste 
all the country for thirty miles roimd. This policy, 
whicli has become the establislied order of Russian 
tactics, was jmrsued tliroughout the campaign, and it 
l^rovcd fatal to the invader’s hopes. Charles was obliged 
to abandon the road to Moscow and fall back into the 
Ukraine, where the hetman Mazeppa was intriguing to 
assert independence. The latter, however, proved un- 
able to corrupt the iidelity of the Kossacks, and Charles, 
-with his army reduced to 25,000 men, moved across tlie 
ravaged Ukraine towards the stindy deserts of the steppes. 
After wandering for three months, he reached Pultowa, 
where he was once more encountered by Peter, to 
whom the Swedish hero was obliged to confess lie had 
at last taught the art of war. 

In die battle whicli ensued, both sovereigns were seen in 
the hottest part of the conflict. Charles having received 
a wnund in the foot, was carried in a litter, which being 
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shattered under him by a cannon-shot, ho had himself 
raised on the pikes of his soldiers till another convey- 
ance could be provided. The clothes, hat, and saddle 
of Peter were pierced by musket-balls. After a ieariul 
combat the Swedes giving way, were debated with a 
loss of 9000 men, besides prisoners. Their king hed 
into Turkey, and an auxiliary force, which was pursued 
by Menzikoff, surrendered themselves prisoners of war 
to the number of 14,000. The whole of these unfor- 
tunate men, in flagrant violation of the international 
laws which Peter had lately invoked against his adver- 
sary, were sent to colonize the inhospitable wilds of 
Siberia. A peace was then concluded with the senate 
of Sweden, by which the sovereignty of Livonia, Ingria, 
and a part of Finland, was secured to Russia. 

Charles, though defeated, and well nigh deranged by 
liis losses, was still able to inspire .tlie Sultan and thcj 
Khan of Crimea with a well-founded alarm at tlie pro- 
gress of the Czar, and war was declared by these powers 
against Russia. Peter tasked all his energies and re- 
sources to meet the new enemy, and having collected 
loOjOOO men in different qiiarters, set out for the Pruth. 
Here, owing to a failure in the arranginnents, only 40,000 
troops were assembled. The reliance placed on Wal- 
lachian co-operation proved mifounded, and on the 27th 
June 1711, the Turks crossed the river with an army 
of 200,000 men. The Russians were completely sur- 
rounded, but Peter drawing up his forces in*a square, 
resisted for three days the incessant attacks of his nu- 
nicrous but unskilful adversary. Retiring to his tent 
on the third night, he gave orders not to be disturbed, 
intending, it is thought, to force a passjige for himself 
during the darkness, and leave his trooi)s to their fkte. 
A negotiation, however, was opened with the enemy 
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during the night, which resulted in a suspension of arms, 
followed by a peace, the terms of which obliged the 
Russians to surrender Azof and Taganroq, to withdraw 
from the Black Sea, and renounce further interference 
with Poland' and the Kossacks. 

Peter bitterly felt his humiliation; at the same time 
he was conscious that he owed his liberty and his life 
to the treaty, and never ceased to acknowledge the ser- 
vice done to him by its author. The credit of his 
escape is assigned to Catherine, the consort whom he 
liad taken to himself in place of his wife Eudocia, and a 
person fully as remarkable as Peter himself. She was 
a Livonian of low birth, who, on the morning after her 
marriage with a sergeant in the Swedish army, found 
herself a prisoner of war to the Russians, on the capture 
of the town of Marienburgh. Her husband having dis- 
appeared in the engagement, she became the companion 
first of General Bauer, next of Count Schevemeten, and 
then of Prince Menschikoff, by whom she was transferred 
to the Czar in 1701, being still only seventeen years of 
age. By entering warmly into Peter’s reforms, and 
soothing the excesses of his savage temper, Catherine 
acquired so much influence over him, that, afler bear- 
ing him several children, he proclaimed her his wife 
with the title of Czarina.* She accompanied him in his 


* The marriage of Peter and Catherine, and the consequent legitimacy of 
their issue, are subject to considerable doubt. Voltaire, wishing to maintain 
the legitimacy, pretends that a private marriage took place in 1707, which was 
formally avo#ed in 1711. Gordon says they were married in 1710; but this is 
contradirted by the Memoirs of General Bruce, where it is stated that he was 
present at the private marriage at Jawerof in Poland, on the 29th May 1711. 
Mr.Coxe adds tliat a public solemnization followed at St. Petersburg on (he 20th 
February 1712. Consequently, the Princess Anne, wlio was bom in 1707, and 
Elizabeth in 1709, were certainly illegitimate. The Prince Uolgoroukow denies 
the marriage altogether, affirming that Catherine was only declared the wife of 
the Czar, not really married to him. Indeed, according to the belief of the 
Greek church, no valid marriage could be solemnized, since Eudocia, though 
arbitrarily divorced, was still living. 
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ti'avels and expeditions, and it was she who, according 
to one account, penetrating to his tent in spite of the 
orders for privacy, laid his danger before him and pro- 
cured his authority to trent with the enemy. Others 
sfiy she entered on the negotiation unkftown to the 
Czar, while the latter again, in his private journal, makes 
no nu'ution of her taking any part in the negotiations at 
all. There can be no doubt, however, from the terms of 
a subsequent proclamation, that Catherine did in some 
way signally assist in accomplishing tliis fortuniite escape. 

Unsuccessful in the south, Peter returned to prose- 
cute with renewed ardour his designs of aggrandize- 
ment in the north. An alliance between him, the King 
of Denmark, and the Electors of Brandenburgh and 
Hanover, wrested Pomerania from the Swedes, to be 
divided among themselves. A descent upon Helsing- 
fors next put the Czar in possession of a large portion of 
Finland, including Abo, the capital. These conquests 
were secured by a naval victory near Aland, which 
was celebrated by a triumphal ovation at Petersburg, 
now declared the capital of the Itussian empire. 

By these acquisitions Russia was put in possession of 
both shores of the Gulf of Finland, and the inhabitants 
of Slockhohn were in daily fear of 'seeing her ffccls 
before tlMir harbours. Peter, however, was too Avell 
aware of ffie jealousies of the neighbouring powers to 
push his arms to the actual conquest of Sweden. In- 
termitting his wars for a period, he set out on another 
European tour, acccmipanicd by his new czarina. In 
this journey he visited the capiUiJs of Denmark, Holland, 
France, and Prussia, being everywhere received with 
the highesc distinctions. The people of Amsterdam 
welcomed him with delight, as a pupil of their own 
forming in arts and commerce. The Czar had the tact 
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to leave his low-bom consort in Holland, while he went 
to Paris, where her history and character might pro- 
voke Tinpleasing criticisms. She accompanied him, 
however, to Berlin, and there, with her husband and 
Frederick Prussia, constituted a group ol‘ which 
Voltaire remarks, that could Charles Xll. have been 
added, four crowned heads would have been seen to- 
gether, surrounded by less luxury than a German 
bishop or a Roman cardinal. The possession of arbi- 
trary power exerts, it would appear, a strange fascina- 
tion over sceptical and democratic philosophers. The 
panegyrist overlooked the coarseness of sentiment which 
accompanied the rude simplicity, as well as the ferocity 
and licentiousness which disfigured the magnanimity, 
of his heroes. A higher commendation, really due to 
Catherine, is that she often moderated the violence of 
her savage consort by the compassion natural to her 
sex, so saving many a life that would otherwise have 
been sacrificed to his indiscriminate and bloodthirsty 
passions. 

The Czar returned to his o^vn dominions to enact 
a scene which filled Europe with horror, and can only 
be paralleled in the annals of the worst oriental tyrants. 
Thoi sole fruit of ‘his inauspicious marriage with Eudo- 
cia Lapuchin was the Czarovitch Alexis, who early 
inherited the unjust aversion conceived tJlfcirds his 
injured mother. Peter was repaid by a dislike and 
terror on the part of his son, which seemed at times to 
transport him to the borders of insanity.* His early 
years being spent in the society of priests and others of 
the old Russian party, all like his mother violently 
scandalized by the innovations of tlie Czar, he grew 

* It seems probable that both father and son were really subject to fits of 
mental derangement. 
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up with a deep-rooted aversion to the person and the 
policy of his father. Seldom appearing at court, he de- 
clared amid his own borsterous and intemperate revels, 
that all should be restored to the ancient model the 
moment he came to the throne. These serrtiments ren- 
dered him the idol of the populace and of the streliz, 
while he was proportionately disliked by the new aris- 
tocracy and the partisans of reform. 

There is no doubt that on the birth of a son by 
Catherine, Peter had determined on depriving Alexis 
of the succession. He had just belbre published a law, 
abolishing the right of primogeniture in the disposal of 
private estates ; and in a conversation held with the 
Austrian envoy in November 1715, he argued for the 
same liberty with respect to the crown, in a manner to 
satisfy the minister that he had already decreed the ex- 
clusion of his elde.st son.* Alexis was prevailed upon, 
in some fit of drunkenness or despair, to* tender the re- 
nunciation of his birthright, and solicit permission to 
retire into a convent. Eepenting, however, of this 
sacrifice, the Czarovitch made his escape to Vienna, and 
from thence to the castle of St. Elmo at Naples. In 
this place of security he received a letter from his 
father, confining the following words : “I promise 
before God that I will not punish you, but that if you 
return I vdll love you better than ever. But if you do 
not, I give you, in virtue of the power I have received 
from God as your father, my etemal curse.” Similar 
assurances were addressed to the Emperor and the King 
of Naples, and on their imited persmision the Czaro- 
vitch quitted his asylum and returned to Moscow. The 
morning after his arrival he was thrown into prison, 
where he was compelled to sign anew his own dis- 


* The envoy's despatch is printed in Coxe’s Travels, ii. 436. 
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herison, after whicli, in flagrant contempt of hin pro- 
mises and oaths, Peter sent the unhappy prince a 
prisoner to Petersburg, and arraigned him on a capital 
charge before a special commission of inquiry. 

The tyrant had the incredible hardness of lioart to 
appear in person as the accuser of his son, affirming 
that his promise of pardon, “ signed, sworn to, and 
confirmed by a solemn appeal to Heaven,” was cancelled 
by tlie prince’s holding in reserve some important 
circumstances of his revolutionary designs.* The evi- 
dence consisted of expressions of anger against the 
Czar, partly betrayed by the prisoner’s mistress whom 
Peter had suborned, and partly wrung from a priest, 
who was put to the torture to make him violate the seal 
of confession.! To these were added sundry admissions, 
extorted from the accused whiJe in prison, but which 
amounted to little more than that, groaning under his 
father’s tyranny, he would gladly have availed himself 
of the emperor, or any other auxiliary, to escape it. 
No overt act or conspiracy was even alleged ; yet, under 
the weight of despotic influence, the tribunal pronounced 
a reluctant sentence of death, accompanicjd, as far as it 
dared, by a recommendation to mercy. The clergy 
spoke first, declaring the charge to be altogether beyond 
the ecclesiastical cognizance, but that the sovereign 
was absolute, and could act as he thought fit. They 
cited the Divine law in Leviticus xx. 9, and Matt.xv. 4, 
as justifying an extreme penalty, but concluded with 

* One of the charges was that he had ill-urod his wife and taken a low-born 
woman for his mistress ; a crime of wh'ch the accuser was himself tar more 
conspicuously guilty. Voltaire supplies the characteristic excuse, that Peter 
had exchanged his wife for a woman of genius, while Alexis descried a prin- 
cess tor a mean and ignorant (icrflon. 

f The priest acknowledged on the rack that Alexis had confessed to wishing 
for his father's death, and that he had giren him absolution with an assurance 
that all Russia shared in the wish. 
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tlie example of David sparing his son Absalom, and 
(Uirist delighting in mercy rather than sacrifice. The 
temporal judges also disclaimed any power in the law 
to limit the will of the Czar ; but in passing sentence of 
death in obedience to his 'wishes, they expressly sub- 
mitted it ^‘to the merciful revisal of his czarish ma- 
jesty.” Catherine also joined licr entreaties to spare the 
royal family the disgrace of an execution; but the 
prince's doom was determined before his accusation 
was spoken. 

The manifesto, by which Peter endeavoured to justify 
his inhuman proceeding to Europe, asserts that subse- 
fpient to the sentence the j)rince was seized witli an 
apoplectic fit in his prison, and expired after receiving 
th(i sacrament and obtaining his father’s forgiveness. 
There is little doubt, however, that the infamous sen- 
tence was literally executed on the hapless victim, and 
by the personal order, if not in the ]5resence, of his 
unnatural parent. Bruce, who was present at the trial 
and attending on the prince, writes that “ very few be- 
lieved he died a natural death, but it was dangerous fur 
people to speak as they thought. The ministers of 
the emperor and the states of I Tolland were forbidden 
the court for speaking their minds too freely on this oc- 
casion, and upon complaint against them were recalled.’'* 
This writer relates, that on the day after the sentence 
was pronounced, the Czar rej>aired to his son’s prison, 
attended by the senators, bishops, and other people of 
rank. After a time, Marshal Weyde, coming oul, 
ordered Bruce to go to a dniggist hard by, and bid 
him “ make the potion strong, for the prince was very 
ill.” The marshal followed his messenger, and having 


• Drucc’d Moroolrs, !87. 

Q 
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received from the druggist a silver cup and cover, car- 
ried it into the apartment, both he and the tradesman 
exhibiting signs of the greatest anxiety and terror. 
Half an hour after, the Czar and his retinue withdrew, 
Bruce remaining in waiting to report any alteration in 
the prince’s condition. Two physicians and two sur- 
geons were also left in attendance, and these being 
soon after called into the room, found the prince in 
convulsions, in which he expired after great agonies. 

This recital clearly negatives Peter’s story of the recon- 
ciliation, the sacraments, etc., and unmistakably demon- 
strates the writer’s belief that the victim was poisoned 
by a draught administered in the presence and by the 
hand of the Czar himself. Another writ(ir affirms that 
Peter cut off his son’s head after giving him the knout 
with his own hand ; but the more generally received nar- 
ration is that of Rusching, who states that the prince was 
beheaded by order of the Czar, and that Marshal Weyde 
was the executioner. By this horrid sacrifice the mo- 
narch hoped to extinguish the last hopes of any who 
might be secretly conspiring against his reforms. To glut 
his vengeance to the full, he inflicted the most .terrible 
penalties on all whom he judged favoui’able to the 
cause of his son.’ His own sister Maria was impri- 
soned in the fortress of Schlusselburgh. The wretched 
mother of the murdered prince was falsely accused of 
a criminal intimacy with General Glebof; and after 
being scourged by two nuns at Moscow, was consigned 
to a rigorous imprisonment. The alleged partner of 
her offence was actually impaled alive. While writhing 
on the stake, he was approached by the Czar himself, 
with an offer of pardon on condition of his confessing the 
crime; but the dying man spat in the monster’s face, and 
protested the innocence of his royal mistress and him- 
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self.* His corpse was exposed on a scaffold surrounded 
by the heads of Eudocia’s brother, two bishops, and 
above fifty priests and monks, slaughtered for the 
double crime of compassionating the prince, and pre- 
ferring the customs of their countiy to thc^* innovations 
of an intemperate reformer. 

Alexis left a son named Peter, towards whom the 
implacable monarch seemed determined to perpetuate 
his unnatural resentment. His desire to exclude the 
blood of Eudocia from the crown was chastised, how’^- 
cver, by the death of her rival’s son, also named Peter, 
in 1720. The Czar’s other children were daughters, and 
as yet unmarried. Incessantly on the watch against 
the reactionary party, Peter resolved to secure his re- 
forms at the sacrifice of his dynasty, and commanded 
his subjects to sw^ear allegiance beforehand to what- 
ever succ(jssor he might choose to nominate. The edict 
was odious both to the national sentiment and to the 
hopes already founded on the lineal heir ; but death 
and confiscation were the penalties prescribed for dis- 
obedience, and th(! oath was taken with few outward 
manifestations of diss(*ut. Nothing was gained in the 
end by this attempt to forestall the future, since, with 
the usual dislike of arbitrary minds to contemplate 
the cessation of their own power, Peter never exercised 
the singular privilege he demanded. It served, how- 

* Pctcr’5 admiring biogniphcrs assume the guilt of his unfortunate wife; but 
the Czar's anxiety for a confession shows the absence of any reliable evidence 
of the crime, while the denial of GIcbof, under excruciating torments, mutes 
With her own character and sufferings to attest their innocence. The ground 
of suspicion iscems to have been an alleged exchange of rings in token of a con- 
tract of marriage ; but as this occpried (if at all) after Eudocia's divorce from 
Peter, and in the belief ot his death, which was actually announced to her by 
the Archbishop ot Kostoff; it is far from implying any criminality. The Czarina 
was a lady of strict religious observance and unblemished reputation ; her 
fault indeed was an uncompromising opposition to the license assumed by her 
husband in religion, inonds, and politics. 

Q2 
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ever, to dam]) the courage of tlie old liussian party for 
the time, and preserved to tlic last the credit of tlie 
reformed policy. 

Amid domestic troubles enough to have overwhelmed 
a weaker oriuiore sensitive mind, the Czar never flagged 
in the great objects of his life, the aggrandizement 
and material prosperity of the empire. The war with 
Sweden was revived by the reappearance of Charles 
XII., who had long been supposed to be dead; and 
when that eccentric monarch fell by a cannon-shot 
before the walls of Fredericstadt in Norway, it was 
continued with yet greater hostility by liis sister Ulrica. 
A peace, however, was at last concluded at Ncustadt 
in August 1721, by the conditions of which Peter 
retained his conquests on the Bdtic, including the 
whole of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingi*ia, Carelia, Viborg, and 
the neighbouring islands. The final acquisition of these 
long-disputed and valuable possessions was celebrated 
with the greatest rejoicings throughout Russia, and the 
Czar was hailed with the*titles of Great, Emperor, and 
Father of his country. 

The next year Peter set out, in company with Cathe- 
rine, on an expedition to the Caspian, where he had 
long meditated an effort to increase the Ilussiaii trade 
with Persia and India. A civil war raging in Persia 
afforded him an opportunity of interfering, which he 
was not disposed to neglect. Descending the Volga an 
far as Astrakhan, then the chief mart for Persian pro- 
duce, the Czar inspected tlic canals which were in 
formation to connect the tliree seas, and made an 
alliance with the Kalmuck Tartars for the projected 
expedition to the southward. Having embarked at 
Astrakhan with 50,000 men, and landed in Daghistan, 
he pushed on to Dcrbend at the southern foot of the 
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Caucasus. This town was at once sun'endcred by the 
governor of the Shah, and many tempting offers were 
made to purchase the l^ussian co-operation against the 
rebels; but some of the provision ships having been 
lost on the Caspian, the Czar determined ^;o withdraw. 
The expedition was ill-judged and disastrous; neverthe- 
less the Shah, being left exposed to his domestic enemies, 
was soon after reduced to supplicate the assistance of 
Russia and tlu^ Ottoman Porte, when the former ob- 
tained, as the price of her services, the provinces of 
Cuilan, Mazandcran, and Asterabad.* 

These were the last of Peter’s many additions to the 
Russian territory. The principal incident in the short 
remainder of his reign was the coronation of his be- 
loved Catherine, the companion of his perils, the soother 
of his passions, and the ardent i)articipant of his loftiest 
counsels. The Czar never sliowed his boasted magna- 
nimity more than in the honours which he heaped 
upon his low-bom consort. He walked before her in 
the procession, wearing the order of St. Catherine, which 
he had instituted for ladies with the motto “ Love and 
•Fidelity,” in Memory of her services on the Pruth. 
The crown was placed upon her head with his own hand, 
and a public manifesto acknowledged the many marks 
of devotion to himself and the state, which had entitled 
111*!' to these distinctions. 

Only a few months after, Peter was called away from 
the scene on which he had striven tor seven and thirty 
years to play the foremost part. A long-neglected 
malady had undermined his iron frame, and when the 
physicians were at last consulted, their skill was neu- 
tralized by his indomitable activity. He was seized 

* These provinces were restored in a subsequent reign, but again recovered 
by Russia at a later period. 

Q3 
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with fever on the lake Ladoga, and arrived at Peters- 
bui^ exhausted and delirious. After some ineiFectual 
attempts to write, he sent for Lis daughter Anne to re- 
ceive his last wishes, but falling into convulsions before 
her arrival, l!he Czar expired in the arms of Catherine, 
without recovering his sj)ecch, the 28th January 1725. 

With many glaring defects of principle, temper, and 
habit, Peter was undoubtedly a great benefactor to his 
country. Perceiving the value of European civilization, 
he was determined, at all costs, to make his subjects par- 
take of it. His wars were not more unjust than usual, 
and they were at least directed to the increase of his 
country’s greatness. His policy, except when distorted 
by his ungovernable passions, was clear and sagacious, 
and he was always ready to sacrifice, not life and ease 
only, but the family interests which are generally dearer 
than either, to the good of his empire, lie found Russia 
a rude, uncivilized countiy, little respected abroad, and 
plunged in the deepest ignorance at home. He left her 
a great European power, with an enlarged territory, a 
flourishing trade, an improved system of manufactures, 
and the rudiments, at least, of science* and art; all 
under the protection of a well-disciplined army and a 
considerable naval force. 

Such prodigious results his admirers think it impossi- 
ble to have achieved without many infractions of ordi- 
nary morality. It is admitted, that neither justice nor 
mercy ever arrested for a moment the ciirecr of this un- 
scriijmlous monarch. He would have better deserved 
the title of Great, if he had shown his subjects an 
example of temperance and self-control ; if he had been 
true and faithful in his dealings ; if he had upheld the 
sacred claims of justice and law ; if he had lightened 
the bondnge of tlic hapless serf ; if he had striven to 
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sbed a spirit of honour and integrity over public affairs, 
a ad of sobriety and purity throughout family life; if 
he had known, in short, that human nature is elevated 
by the moral virtues flowing from a devout submission 
to God, far more than by territorial acquisitions or 
the development of manufacturing resources. 

These are, in fact, the real elements of genuine civiliza- 
tion, but these were beyond the reach of Peter’s impe- 
tuous and unsanctified nature. With all his knowledge, 
this great king was a stranger to the “ wisdom that is 
from above.” * With all his aspiring genius, he never 
discovered that “righteousness exaltctla a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” t In a word, he was 
ignorant of his own heart, ignorant ol‘ Christ, and of 
the saving power of spiritual religion. This ignorance, 
contrasted with his natural talents and energy, renders 
the renowned Czar a melancholy illustration of that 
Divine saying : “ If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness ! ” J 


* Janice ill. 17. 


t Proverbs xiv. Oi. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MODERN EMPIRE — (continued). 

Law of Primof^cpiture — Grand Duke Peter— Daughters of Catherine — 
Daughters of Ivan V. — Intrigues for the Succession — Catherine I. — Her 
Disposition of the Crown — Peter II. — Reaction — His unexpected Death — 
Fresh Disputes for the Succession — Election of Anna Ivanovna— Coiistitu* 
tioiial Action — Perfidy of the Empress — Despotism restored — Her Favourite 
Rircn — War with Turkey — Exchange of Provinces on the Caspian — Death 
of the Empress — Ivan VI. — Biren Regent — His Expulsion — Anne of 
Mccklcnbiirgh — War with Sweden — Discords at Court — Revolution — 
Elizabeth Empress — Treatment and Death of Ivan — Cruel Punishments- 
Vicious Lifoof Elizabeth — War with Prussia — Peter III. — His German 
I'astes— Intrigues of his Wife— Midnight Revolution- Deposition and Death 
of Peter- Catherine II. — Pretenders — The Kossack Pugatchel — Iniroo- 
ralily of the Empress— Her Unbelief and Luxury -Palaces— Statea-General 

— New Code of Lavis— Paper Currenry— Foreign Policy— Partition of Po- 
land — Kosciusko — Seizure of the Crimea Treaty of Jassy — Invasion of 
Persia — Death of Catherine — Elmperor Paul — Law of SuccesMon — Dis- 
solution of the Guards — Secret Police — Apprehensions of Conspiracy — Al- 
liance against Bonaparte —The Kossacks — Suwarrow— Campaign in Italy— 
Defeat of Kossakow — Change of Policy — Alliance against England — Mad- 
ness of Paul — His Assassination — Alexander I— War with France— 
Peace of Tilsit — Humiliation of Prussia — Peace with Turkey — French 
Alliance defeated by England — Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia — Battle of 
the Borodino— Taking of Moscow — Conflagration — Retreat and Destruc- 
tion of the French Army — Peace in Europe — Russian Aggrandizement in 
the East — Georgia — Bessarabia — Caucasus— Duplicity of Russia- Intrigues 
in Greece — Liberties of Poland — Holy Alliance — Russian lalicrals— Sus- 
picious Death of Alexander — Nicolas — Attempted Revolution — Despotic 
Character of Emperor — Extinction of Polish Rights — Crimean Acquisitions — 
War with Turkey — Treaties of Adnanople and Unkiar Skelessi — Conven. 
tioii ot London — Intrigues in Persia and Aflghanistan — Perfidy of Nicolas 

— Quarrel with Turkey — Invasion of Danubian Provinces — War with 
Western* Powers — Siege of Sebastopol — Death of Nicolas — Remarks — 
Accession of Alexander II, — Capture of Sebastopol by the Allies — Peace 
of Pans — Table ol the House of RomanoU; 

The death of ]^etcr was followed by a long scries of re- 
volutions, the direct result of his abolition of the law 
of succession, which inflicted greater evils on the empire 
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than could have flowed from the unopposed accession of 
tlie most incompetent prince. 'J'he law of primogeni- 
ture cannot protect the throne from an unworthy occu- 
pant ; but no better guarantee is prescnt(^d by a testa- 
mentary bequest, or by a tumultuous election; while the 
competition inseparable from (dthcr of these courses 
le^ds inevitably to revolution and anarchy. The real 
alternative to the hereditary principle is force^ which, 
besides implying no moral fitness in the possessor, 
leaves society without protection to life or property 
till the right of the strongest is established. The 
order of birth seems the nearest to the order of Pi-o- 
vidcncc ; and a further reason for its inviolalde ob- 
servance is the difficulty of returning to it when dis- 
turbed. This law, once abrogated by Peter, was not 
properly restored till the accession of tlic emperor 
Alexander II. In all that period of more than a century 
and a quarter, not a single Kussian monarch came to 
the throne without a revolution, involving the death, 
imjDrisonmcnt, or' exile of the ojjposing faction.* 

Peter’s proper heir was the Grand Duke Peter, only 
child of the murdered Ah^xis, and tlic last male repre- 
sentative of the house of Romanofi'. Next to him, if* 
their illegitimate birth could be surmounted, came the 
daughters of Peter and Catherine, Anne and Elizabeth, 
the former of whom was married to the Duke of Hol- 
stein, by whom she had a sou also named Peter. Before 
tlicm, liowever, and before Peter tlic Great in the pro- 
j)cr order of birth, were the daughters of Ivan V:, hi>, 
elder brother and partner in the tlirone. Catherine, the 
eldest of these, was manied to the Duke of Mccklen • 

* Paul IS the only apparent exception; but when it is considered that he 
was postponed to his mother, and murdered with the cognizance, at least, o| 
hjsciiildrcn, the statement in the text hardly needs lobe qualiiicd. 
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burg ; the second, Anna, was the widow of Kettler, 
Duke of Courland ; and a third was still unmarried, at 
Petersburg.* The title of these princesses was not 
affected by the joint-settlement of the crown on their 
father and upcle, since there was nothing in that settle- 
ment to determine the succession to the children of the 
one emperor more than the other. Peter’s could urge 
the claim of survivorship, but Ivan’s had the advantage 
in the order of seniority, and were, moreover, con- 
nected on the mother’s aide with an influential Kussian 
family. 

These conflicting pretensions were doubtless in the 
mind of Peter I. when he determined to supersede them 
all, by disposing of the crown at his own discretion. 
His intention, it would appear, was to nominate his 
eldest daughter, the Duclieas of Holstein ; and this was 
probably his moliv(j in sending for her at the moment of 
his death. f But MenzikofF, who from a pastrycook’s boy 
had risen to a j^riricipality and to enormous influence, 
determined to prolong his jwwer by securing the crown 
to Catherine, his former laundress and companion. 

With this object in view, he took possession of the 
citadel and tr(*a.sure before Peter had expired, and the 
moment the breath was out of his body, introduced the 
empress to the assembled nobles as the successor de- 
signated by the late Czar. The pretext for this claim 
was her recent coronation by the hand of her husband. 
A bishop was procured to attest that Peter had privately 
declared this to be his meaning in j)erforming that 
ceremony. The falsehood was transparent, but Menzi- 
koff cut short the deliberation by crying, “ Long live 

* Sec Tabic of the House of Koinanoir, p. !i!S7. 

f Distinct traces of such an intention appear in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the time, and the decree of February 1722 seems to have been designed 
to pave the way for her nomination. (See Coxe's Travels, ii. 34S ) 
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the empress ! ” — at the same time calling in the guards, 
whom he had previously secured by a bribe of 6/. a 
head to enforce his views. The opponents were obliged 
to consent to a unanimous recognition, and for the 
second time in the history of Kussia, at a distance of 
eight hundred years from the precedent of Olga, the 
throne was ascended by a female sovereign. 

The reign of Catherine I. was far from justifying the 
encomiums bestowed on the consort of Peter. The 
humanity natural to her sex and disposition was dis- 
graced by low and licentious habits, more congenial to 
a barrack than a palace. The immoralities of her early 
years were, in lact, surpassed by the excesses of her 
age. Temperance and chastity were unknown at her 
court ; and though she recalled a number of exiles from 
Siberia, she took care to exclude from her mercy the 
relatives and friends of the hapless Eudocia, who was 
herself still left to languish in the dungeons of Schlus- 
selburg. The empress reduced some of the heavy 
taxes imposed by Peter, and was popular enough with 
the nation, little accustomed to scrutinize the morals of 
its rulers. Yet her reign produced no advantage to 
Kussia at home or abroad; and no one regretted its 
termination when the strange career of the Livonian 
serf-girl was closed by a death hastened by inebriety, 
on the 17th May 1727. 

The power demanded by Peter to dispose of the crown 
by will was actually exercised by Catherine, but in 
favour of the lineal heir, to whom she had promised at 
her accession to act as a mother. Her will, to which 
her name was appended by the Princess Elizabeth — for 
this sovereigniempress could neither read nor write — 
declared the Grand Duke Peter her successor, appoint- 
ing a council of regency to consist of the Duke and 
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Duchess of Holstein, the Princess Elizabeth, Menzikoff, 
and some others, till the Czar should attain his sixteenth 
year. There was also an article directing the regency 
to bring about a marriage between the young emperor 
and a daughter of MenzikolT. Fortified by this pro- 
vision, the latter begaai at once to domineer over his 
colleagues. From the first meeting of the council ho 
seized the direction of aifairs into his own hands, ex- 
cluded the Duke and Duchess of Holstein, and even 
compelled them to leave the Russian dominions. 

His arrogance, however, received an unexpected 
check. The emperor was by no means satisfied witli 
a bride provided for him by the choice of another, and 
being worked upon by the old families, who enjoyed 
his private intimacy, he suddenly assumed the govern- 
ment at twelve years of age, and banished Menzikoff 
to Siberia, where he died two years after. His removal 
opened the door to ihe reactionary spirit which Peter 
the Great had so sedulously endeavoured to repress. Thc^ 
emperor recalled his grandmother Eudocia to gi-acc his 
coronation, formed a new matrimonial alliance with one 
of the Dolgoroukow family, and carried back the im- 
perial residence to Moscow. 

The hopes excited by these proceedings were 
doomed, howevc^r, to a sudden and severe disappoint- 
ment. Peter II. died of the smallpox on the 29th 
January 1730, the day appointed for his marriage, 
and the crown was again thrown into the arena as 
a prize for the strongest. A wild attempt was made by 
the Dolgoroukies to secure it to the intended empress, 
by means of a forged testament in her favour. This 
being at once disposed of, recurrence was had to the 
provisions of Catherine’s will, by which the succession 
was entailed, after the youthful Peter, on her own 
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daughters by Peter I. The Duchess of Holstein, who 
was the eldest, had deceased in 1728, leaving a son 
who was now with his father in Germany, but the 
aversion to foreigners universally felt in Russia “was 
fatal to the consideration of his claim. Hlizabeth, the 
next daughter, was said to be unwilling to accept the 
succession : the assembled senators therefore went back 
to the daughters of Ivan V. Of these, again, the eldest 
was disqualified by the objection entertained to a 
foreign family, and the deliberation resulted in the 
choice of Anna, widow of the Duke of Conrland. 

The prize was not awarded without conditions. A 
glimmer of constitutional action again made its ap- 
])carancc in the councils of Russian statesmen. Ga- 
litzin, the most eminent of their number, had favoured 
the election of Anna, in the hope that a sovereign withf 
out pretence to lawful succession would be the more 
easily bound to the conditions imposed by the electors. 
He insisted that the welfare of the nation demanded 
some restriction on the powers of tire crown. Its despo- 
tism, he sjiid, had been sustained by foreign influences, 
and in conferring it on a new sovereign certain conditions 
should be imposed on the exercise of the prerogative. 
It was provided, accordingly, that the empress should 
govern by the advice of her council ; that neither war 
nor peace should be made at her private will ; that no 
new taxes should be imposed without their consent; 
that noblemen should not l^punished till convicted of 
the crimes laid to their charge ; that the crown lands 
should not be alienated ; and that the empress should 
neither marry, nor name an heir, without the consent of 
the council. 

These moderate stipulations show the nature of the 
despotism exercised by Peter and Catherine, as well 

R 
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as the wisdom and prudence of some whom i. naa 
been the fashion to decry as the enemies of civiliza- 
tion and reform. It lias been objected that these con- 
ditions would only have substituted an oligarchy for 
a despotism^ and it is true that they contained no pro- 
vision for the liberty of the masses. The same df i, 
however, may be traced in the earliest stagce 'A o 
British constitution. Magna Gharta itsv ' *i "ec 
only for the freedom of the barons; and tS 

Bill of Rights, in 1688, would be considered a. . ^ai 
chical measure if compared with the Refoi*m Bill ^ - 
1832. A constitution can only assert political igh.s 
for the classes whose position in society enables them 
to act with freedom, and Russia under Peter the Clreat 
was as destitute of the elements of popular institutions 
as England under King John. All that couid be done 
in either land was to limit the crown, by establishing a 
consultative right in the “ great men ” of the nation ; 
the villeins and serfs were unavoidably left till a social 
emancipation should render popular franchises ossible. 
Another article in these conditions suggests lelan- 
choly reflection on the state of Russian mor*«xci. TIic 
princess whom the chiefs of the empire deliberately 
selected to be the ruler and example of^ the nation, was 
forbidden to bring with her an attendant, whom she had 
procured to be dignified with the title of her deceased 
husband, and whose position in her affections threatened 
a new favourite in the plMe of Menzikoff. 

The stipulations were all readily subscribed to by the 
unprincipled Anna, and were as readily abrogated the 
moment she felt herself firm on the throne. Supported 
by the nobles omitted from the council, by the guards, 
and by the populace, the empress required the majority 
of the new senate to repudiate its feeble attempt at con- 
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Rtitutional action ; and tearing up the <Sonditions before 
their faces, she issued a manifesto which claimed the 
throne by hereditary right, and exacted a new oath of 
allegiarce in that character. Then sending for the 
])roscribed chamberlain, Biren titular Duke of Cour- 
Jaiid, (sl c created him a Russian count, and leaving the 
government to his administration, surrendered herself 
1 ' a life oi licentiousness, only a little refined above that 
of her predecessors, by the substitution of music and 
dancincr for tlieir coarser forma of dissipation. 

Anna resumed Loslilitics with the Turks, in the hope 
recovering the places suiTendered by Peter I. on the 

'ack Sea ; but the war was without any satisfactory 

.'.idt, and iiistead of extending the Russian .frontier, 
the cost of the provinces on lh(‘, Caspaii, eeiUjcl by 
Persia to Peter 1., proved so considerable, that the em- 
press was glad to be relieved of them, in excliange for 
sor ommercial privileges in llie dominions of the 

hli Jil. 

Th empress Anna died in 174:0, having bequoatlied 
t’ crown to Ivan, the inliint grandson of her eldei’ 
r ^nd appointed her liivourite Biren to lui regent 
ti, emperor should attain the age of soveuLcen. 
'I'liis ]n*ovision occasioned universal discontent. Aiiiie 
of Mecklenburgh, Ivan’s mother, was still living, and 
j)ossessed an hereditary claim to the throne bclbre the 
deceased empress herself. Neither she nor her husband, 
a prince of Brunswick, coul(^ submit to be supplanted 
in the guardianship of their own child by a low -bom 
foreigner, intruded upon the country in violation of 
an express condition made at the last accession. Tlieir 
complaints were shared by the people, and found a re- 
sponse from the soldiers, who now practically enjoyed 
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the disposal of the crown. It was in vain that the new 
regent resorted unsparingly to the old expedients of the 
knout, the rack, and the mines ; these were royal pri- 
vileges, not to be exercised by meaner despots. Dreaded 
and obeyed long as his orders were issued with an 
imperial sanction, he was quickly disposed of when he 
tried to rule by himself. A party of guards arrested 
him in the middle of the night, and conveyed him to 
the castle of Schlusselburg. The princess Anne was 
proclaimed as Grand Duchess and Eegent ; and Bireii, 
after being condemned to death, was banished to Siberia, 
whither he had himself despatched twenty thousand 
exiles during the period of his authority. 

These sudden changes in the government encouraged 
Sweden to attempt the recovery of tlic districts ceded 
to Peter I., and the war was renewed in 1741, but 
without any advantage to the enemy. A more serious 
danger arose from the discords prevailing at home. The 
regent and her luisband headed two opposing factions 
at court, imd were both regarded by the people in the 
odious aspect of foreigners. The emperor himself was 
deemed a German, more than a Kussian, prince ; and a 
new revolution was set on ibot in favour of Elizabetli, 
die daughter of Peter and Catherine. This was can-ied 
into effect, in the usual method, by a midnight attack 
on the palace by the Preobrajenskoi guards. The em- 
peror and his mother were seized and committed to 
custody; and with break of day the compliant inhabi- 
tants of the capital were informed that a new sovereign 
demanded their allegiance. 

The manifestoes of Elizabeth claimed the throne in 
right of Catherine’s will, affirming that the Empress 
Anna was unlawfully elected through the machinations 
of conspirators, and that Ivan had not the slightest 
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claim by inheritance. This was so far true, that the 
right of primogeniture, as already pointed out, lay with 
his mother. But neither was the claim of Elizabeth 
sustained by the instrument to which she appealed. 
For by Catherine’s will, the succession was limited, in 
the first instance to her eldest daughter, Anne of Hol- 
stein, and her son Peter was undoubtedly the heir under 
that bequest. 

The new empress, beginning her reign with many 
professions of clemency, undertook that Ivan and his 
mother sliould be restored to the land of their birth ; 
but the promise was never fulfilled, and they were de- 
tained in different Bussian fortresses till released by 
d eath . The grand duchess died ^ few years after (1746); 
but her unfortunate son languished in solitary confine- 
ment till he became deranged in his inttdlcct. The 
poor idiot was visited in his dungeon both by Elizabeth 
and her successor; but though affented to tears by 
the miserable spectacle, neither had the humanity, or 
the courage, to release the eldest representative of the 
House of Romanoff’.* 

A bold attempt was made for his rescue in 1764, 
when the jailers, who had orders to kill their state 
prisoners rather than suffer their escape, hacked him in 
pieces with their swords, in the twenty-fifth year of a 
life wholly consumed in a dungeon. 

Elizabeth carried her professions of mercy to the 
extent of abolishing capital punishment ; but humanity 
gained little by the penalties inflicted in its place. The 

* Ivan was survived by two brothers and two sisters born in captivity.who, as 
well as his father, were kept rigorously imprisoned. The father died about 1776, 
after languishing thirty-Kve years in confinement for the crime of marrying, 
with the sovereign’s consent, the heiress to the Russian throne. In 1781), 
his four children were released and conveyed into Denmark, where they re- 
sided under the orotectioii of their aunt the queen dowager. 
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state prisons were filled with sufferers who perished 
unheard of and unknown. The inquisition of the 
secret chancery was in constant operation ; the mines 
of Siberia, and the gloomy dungeons of the north, im- 
mured all who fell under the least suspicion. 1'he 
empress’s own physician Lestocq, the contriver of the 
revolution to which she owed her crown, was sent to 
meditate on the ingratitude of princes in one of the for- 
tresses of Archangel. The cruel knout, the cutting 
out of tongues, and other barbarities, \vere practised 
\vithout mercy, and even on females.* 

In her personal conduct, it must be enough to state 
that Elizabeth is infamous for immorality even among 
Russian queens. These pages cannot be polluted with any 
more particular reference to tlie manners of her court. 
Neither is it necessary to recall the incidents of the 
long war with Prussia, during which Berlin was taken 
and occupied by a Russian army, inasmuch as it re- 
sulted in no permanent territorial changes. The em- 
press died in 1761, after resisting the intrigues which 
'were made to change once more the order of succession, 
and left the crown to her nephew, Peter III. 

This unfortunate monarch, who was the son of Anne 
daughter of Peter the Great, and Charles Frederick Duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, originally received the names of 
Charles Peter Ulric, and was brought up in Germany 
in the Lutheran religion. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, being nominated Grand Duke of Russia and heir 
to the throne, he removed to Petersburg, . and was 
baptized into the national church, assuming the name 


• It is hardly to be credited that two Russian countesses were publicly 
knouted at Petersburg, had their tongues cut out, and were exiled to Siberia 
by order of this ** humane" empress. Their offence was the freedom of their 

comments on the disgraceful life led by Elisabeth. 
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of Peter Feodorovitcli. Though then only fourteen 
years of age, he was peimitted to grow up without any 
princely education, in the gross, coarse habits of his 
native province, joined with the unrestrained profligacy 
of the Kussian capital. His affections arid tastes were 
German, and his antipathy to Russian customs was 
avowed with a fi-eedom that deprived him of all po- 
pular respect. The King of Prussia was the chief 
object of his admiration : for his sake he thwarted the 
war, as far as he could, during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and the moment he came to the throne, he concluded 
a peace, which restored all the Russian conquests to 
the enemy. Peter’s delight was to wear the Prussian 
uniform, and to claim that monarch as his master. 
He actually seemed to take pleasure in wounding and 
defying the feelings of the nation he was called to 
govern. He ordered the parochial clergy to shave off 
their beards, seized the church property into his own 
hands, commanded the icons to be removed fi-om the 
churches, ridiculed the Greek ceremonial, and set 
up a Lutheran chapel in his palace. The anny he 
offended by introducing .the Prussian discipline, and 
placing them under German officers. 'The imperial 
guard was especially affronted by an order to take their 
turn in the general duties of the line, instead of remain- 
ing always at the capital, where they were accustomed to 
dictate to, and to dispose of, the tlu one. With all these 
causes of offence, it is no wonder that the emperor had 
but few friends to rely upon, while a formidable oppo- 
nent had 'been conspiring against him even from before 
his accession. 

Peter’s greatest misfortune and peril lay in his wife, 
— a princess • whose iniquities ■ tower * above all her 
predecessors in the Russian court. ■ She was a daughter 
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of the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbzt, and on professing the 
Greek religion as a preliminary to her marriage, had 
received the baptismal name of Catherine. Sacrificing, 
like her husband, the faith in which she was educated to 
worldly advaacement, she had a much keener perception 
than he of the methods necessary to secure the objects 
of their joint aposttisy. By making it her study to con- 
ciliate tlie national feelings, she assiduously strengthened 
her j)arty, both at court and among the people. For 
Peter she entertained a contempt, which was first 
changed into aversion by his neglect, and then to a still 
deadlier hostility by her own flagrant violations of the 
marriage vow. She was intriguing to get him ex- 
cluded from the succession when Elizabeth died, and 
he became armed with the power of punishing her 
crimes. Personal safety no less than ambition then 
urged her to anticipate the blow. It would be disgust- 
ing to detail the conspiracies that ensued; the royal 
couple were running a race against each odier, in which 
the astuteness of the wife gained the advantage over 
the power of the husband. 

The Eussians, like the people of Bengal, valued 
themselves on obeying the throne, Caring little who 
was seated upon it ; the struggle, therefore, was who 
diould strike the first blow. Peter had caused a house 
to be built for the empress within the fortress of 
Schlusselburg, and had actually fixed the time for her 
atrest; but while he dallied with the power in his 
hands, Catherine was bribing the guards, and conspiring 
with the various malcontents in the church, the senate, 
and the streets. The crisis became a question of hours, 
and even of minutes. Peter, though made aware of the 
plot through the arrest of one of Catherine’s agents, was 
not prompt enough to defeat it. The empress hastened 
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her coup d'etat : leaving her country Vesidence in the 
middle of tlie night, and reaching the capital in a cart, 
slic proceeded to the barracks where the troops im- 
mediately declared in her favour. The Archbishop 
of Novgorod was ready in the church, and the crown 
was placed upon her head. The populace meanwhile 
were distracted with reports, at one moment that! the 
empress had narrowly escaped assassination, at another 
that the Czar was killed by a fall from his horse. 

Peter had proceeded to Peterhof to dine with Cathe- 
rine by appointment ; he found her fled, and was soon 
astounded by the news of the revolution. The next 
tidings were that the empress was coming against him 
at the head of 10,000 men. He retreated in alarm 
to Oranienbaum, where his German troops implored 
to be led against the rebels. Peter, however, agitated 
by a thousand fears, despatched an offer to resign 
the crown on condition of being allowed • to - retire 
inlo Holstein. Catherine i)ersuadcd his messenger to 
reconduct him to Peterhof, where he was .made a pri- 
soner, and induced to sign an nnconditional abdication. 
No sooner was the act completed than he was stripped 
of the imperial orders, and immured in a fortress, with- 
out being permitted to sec the empress. Within a week 
Peter was no more ! iSymptoms of a reaction in his 
favour appeared among the soldiers, and his fate was 
sealed. A deadly poison, put into his wine, failing to do 
the work quick enough, liis wife’s agents rushed into 
the apartment and strangled him. The court physi- 
cians certified to a natural death, and the corpse was 
interred with a marked absence of regal distinctions. 

Catherine’s hardened conscience probably gave her 
little trouble on the throne slie had thus secured ; but 
it was not so easy to silence the murmurs of the nation 
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disgraced by her usuipation. The popular discontent 
manifested itself in the shape of numerous impostors, 
who appeared in different parts of the country, assum- 
ing the name of Peter III., escaped from his enemies. 
No sooner yas one claimant got rid of than another 
started up, as it were the ghost of the murdered Czar, 
to disquiet his guilty successor. 

The most famous of these pretenders was a Kossack 
of the name of Pugatchef, who, though bearing little 
or no resemblance to tlie person of Peter, contrived to 
pass for the deceased Czar, and deceived many thousands 
of his subjects. His chief supporters were the star- 
over ski^ or “ old believers,'’ estranged from the' church 
by the reforms of Nikon, and the Kossacks of the Ural, 
exasperated by their beards being shaved on enlist- 
ing into a regiment of hussars. Appearing first in the 
neighbourhood of the Ural, where he was joined by the 
mutineers, Pugatchef secured the adhesion of the un- 
settled Baschkirs, and of several thousands of Kalmuck 
liorscmen. The peasantry flocked to his standard as to 
a deliverer, a character which he sustained by proclaim- 
ing the emancipation of the serfs and the extirpation 
of the nobles. All officers and gentlemen who fell into 
his hands were invariably put to death. The atrocious 
cruelties which he perpetrated, wherever he went, seemed 
to attract, rather than alienate, the masses brutalized 
by the oppression of centuries. He took Orenburg by 
siege, ranged the whole mountain district, stonned 
Kasan, passed down the Volga and seized Saratof, 
evcrywliere devastating the coiiiitry with horrible car- 
nage. Though defeated again and again by the royal 
troops, his camp was still replenished Avith swarms of 
serfs and Kossacks. He was at last encountered at the 
head of 20,000 men, and put to the rout in a dc- 
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cisive battle. Escaping across tlie Volga with only 
sixty followers, he plunged into the desert, but was 
seized by his companions and delivered up to the 
government, who caused him to be executed at Moscow, 
where his cause had elicited numerous toj^ens of sym- 
pathy. 

The accession of Catherine II. was ruinous to the 
little that remained of female virtue in the court of 
Itussia. The annals of the world can hardly supply a 
parallel to one, who has been not unjustly termed the 
Messalina and the Semiramis of the north. It would 
be impossible to do more than glance at her wickedness. 
She polluted the ladies about her, who in turn commu- 
nicated the taint to the classes below them, till the whole 
sex, giddy with its recent emancipation from Asiatic 
seclusion, reeled with the poison. All the gloiy of the 
foreign acquisitions made in this reign cannot compen- 
sate for the flood of mofal turpitude, with which the 
example and influence of the sovereign* devastated the 
land. 

In religion she was of course an unbeliever. Her 
vaunted love of literature confined itself to the “ philoso- 
phy falsely so called,” disseminated by the infidel writers 
of the French Revolution. Voltaire was her favourite 
correspondent ; and her letters to him, admitted to b(i 
her best composition, abound in the scoffing, witless 
scepticism of his shallow school. 

A woman immoral, irreligious, and possessed of iiTe- 
sponsible power, can never be other than selfidi and op- 
pressive. Catherine lavished the public treasure on her 
favourites, and suffered the whole administration of go- 
vernment to be corrupted by the fraud and rapacity of 
their numerous underlings. The capital swarmed with 
princes and counts, created for the basest services, 
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while the old nobility were ridiculed and excluded. 
Every office was made a means of extortion ; the re- 
cognised salaries were so low that the holders could 
only remunerate themselves by illegitimate profits. 
Honour aii^ integrity disappeared, and the entire state 
of society became demoralized. All that was required 
of the provincial governors was to satisfy the enormous 
expenditure of the crown. New taxes, imposed by im- 
perial edicts, were levied witli a rigour that doubled or 
even trebled the burdens of the people. But no com- 
plaint could reach the ears of the voluptuous sovereign, 
encircled by favourites and absorbed in vanity and 
pleasure. 

Catherine expended enormous sums in the construc- 
tion and fm*nishing of imperial residences, where she 
revelled in a luxmy which excited the astonishment 
of foreigners, and contrasted strangely with the po- 
verty and misery at her gates. The Winter jmlace, 
built for the Empress Elizabeth, another called the 
Hermitage, and several other spacious edifices, were 
united by her order into a residence of extraordinary 
dimensions, decorated with more than regal magnifi- 
cence. The level roof was laid out in a summer gai*den, 
after the Asiatic style; for the season when this lay 
buried in snow, a winter garden was provided, enclosed 
with glass, filled with flowers and plants from various 
climes, and vocal with the song of birds flitting 
from tree to tree. Near this stood the Marble palace, 
one of the only two stone buildings in Petersbuig ; * 
and at no great distance was the Taurique, where Po- 
temkin entertained his empress in a style of voluptuous 
luxury, exceeding all that was ever imagined in orien- 

* The other was the church of St. Iiaac. All the remaining buildings were 
of brick, stuccoed. 
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tal romances, and at a cost that defies both calculation 
and conjecture. 

In the suburbs of the capital, Peterhof and the Tsar- 
koe Zeloe furnished retreats of no less costliness. The 
natural marsh was transformed into limpid lakes, lined 
with marble. The green bowers and terraces were 
broken by colonnades, profusely embellished with gold 
and Siberian marbles, wrought by Italian art. All at- 
tested the triumph of taste over nature ; but it was 
purchased at the cost of inconceivable treasures, wrung 
from a half-starving population. 

With all this neglect of the chief duties of govern- 
ment, Catherine affected the character of a legislative 
reformer. A new code, published as her own compo- 
sition, was promulgated mth much pomp at Moscow, 
and received with a fulsome adulation by the deputies 
assembled from all parts of the empire for the occa- 
sion. The professed object was to consolidate the 
previous codes and ukases into a uniform rational 
system of legislation. The empress’s language was 
imitated, or rather copied, from her favourite philoso- 
phical writers ; but so far was the code from enuncia- 
ting any real principle of freedom, that its whole pur- 
port went to rejissert the old Muscovite despotism in 
the most absolute rigour. The liberty of the subject 
was defined as doing whatever is not forbidden by -the 
Czar. “ The sovereign,” it declares, “ is absolute, for 
there is no other authority, but that which centres in 
his single person, that can act with a vigour proportion- 
ate to the extent of so vast a dominion,” and “it is 
better to be subject to one master than to many.” 
This German princess, placed on the throne by revo- 
lution, without a drop of royal blood in her veins, as- 
sei-ted a prerogative exceeding all that was ever claimed 
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elsewhere for the “divine right of kings.” Yet her 
pretensions were received with applause by the writers 
of the revolutionary school ; for it is not tinconimon in 
demagogues, who rail at lawful authority, to grovel be- 
fore an iron despotism, when it clothes itself in specious 
and high-sounding phrases.* 

Catherine was the first to introduce a paper currency 
into Eussia, copied like other European inventions, 
without understanding its true principles and applica - 
tion. Within proper limits it proved so convenient a 
substitute for the old payments in coin (of which 
the supply was inadequate and the transport incon- 
venient), that the assignats mounted to a consider- 
able premium.' Delighted with the discovery of this 
new mine of wealth, and wholly ignorant of the laws 
of finance, the empress augmented the issue to meet 
her reckless expenditure, and the result was an enor- 
mous depreciation of the paper, attended by a panic 
little short of national bankruptcy. The gold and 
silver coin nearly all disappeared ; partly from the 
habit of hoarding among the peasantry, partly from the 
enormous sums sent out of the country to support the 
crooked diplomacy of the empress, and partly from the 
operations of the Jews, who, when the rouble had 
sunk below its intrinsic value, from the general fall of 
credit, secretly bought them up for the foreign market . 
Hardly anything was left but copper, and this was ab- 
stracted in large quantities by corrupt practices at the 
mines. The empress’s resource was to adulterate the 

* Catherine no sooner discovered the popular tendencies of the Frencli 
theories, than she visited her literary ftiends with every expression of contempt 
and indignation. The busts of Fox and Voltaire were cast out of her gallery ; 
the American Revolution was denounced as a flagrant rebellion; Washington 
was a traitor ; and no man of honour, she contended, could wear the order of 
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coin, and this device was extensively carried into ope- 
ration, before her death aiTested the mischief. 

It was in the foreign policy of her government that 
the talents and genius of the einpress were most con- 
spicuously displayed. Her favourite minister Potemkin 
possessed, amid much indolence and frivolity, an apti- 
tude for military affairs, which raised the Russian army 
to a level with the best disciplined troops of Europe ; 
and Catherine had no scruple in directing their arms to 
the aggrandizement of her empire. 

The powers ojien to her encrojichments were Po- 
land, Turkey, and Persia. The first had been under 
Russian influence from the time of Peter I. Its elec- 
tive monarchy almost invited the interference of 
neighbouring states, and the last two kings had been 
chosen in the Russian interest. A vacancy occurring 
again in 1763, Catherine supported the pretensions 
of one of her favourites. Count Stanislaus Poniatow- 
ski, and his election was ensui*ed by ‘the presence of 
10,000 Russian bayonets in Warsaw. Afrer direct- 
ing the actions of her royal puppet for a few years, 
the empress received a proposal from her philoso- 
])hical correspondent, Frederick of Prussia, to despoil 
the helpless kingdom of a portion of its territory, and 
divide it between thcuLselves. Catherine greedily ac- 
quiesced in the project, but suggested the necessity of 
olfering Austria a share, A treaty was signed by the 
three powers at Petersburg, August htli 1772, and inso- 
lently presented for the acceptance of the king and diet 
of Poland. As an anny from each power accompanied 
the proposition, the deliberation was short. Some of 
the deputies absented themselves, many were bribed, 
and only eight or ten were bold enough to resist. 

By this first partition Russia obtained Polotsk, Wi- 
62 
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t(^psk, Micislaf, and jwt of Podolia, a temtoiy of, moro 
than 3000 square leagues, witli a million and half of 
inhabitants. Prussia took Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, 
Culm, and part of Great Poland. Galicia, Sendoinir, 
Cracow, anc^ a portion of Podolia, were the share of 
Austria. The taste of plunder seldom fails to stimulate 
the appetite, and it was easy to find grounds of quarrel 
in the unhappy license of the Polish constitution. Too 
democratic already for the slender political qualities of 
the electors, it caught the infection of the French Revo- 
lution in 1791, and assumed a more republican form. 
The despots of Russia and Prussia at once declared war. 
A second partition was carried at the point of the sword, 
by which the Russian . frontier was advanced to the 
middle of Lithuania and Volhynia, while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland went to Prussia. 

The Poles were not so destitute ;of patriotism and 
honour as to yield without another struggle. Though - 
accessible to corruption, they have never been wanting 
in bravery, and a general insurrection followed, headed 
by Kosciusko. The Russians were expelled from the 
fortresses, and a faint hope of success gleamed for a 
moment on the patriot arms. But the contest was too 
unequal : Kosciusko was captured and consigned to a 
Russian prison, Warsaw capitulated, and Stanislaus was 
deposed. A third partition put Prussia in possession of 
the territory from the Vistula to the Niemen : Austria 
took Cracow, with the country as far as the Bug ; and 
the remainder of the Polisli territory was transferred to 
Russia. The German sovereigns did not perceive, that 
by the extinction of Poland, their own capitals were 
thro'vvn open to the Russian armies; nor did Russia 
foresee that the road to Moscow was being rendered 
practicable to another invader. 
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Witli Turkey hostilities were continued through a 
large portion of Catherine’s reign. The Sultan de- 
clared war in the hope of diverting her designs upon 
Poland ; but Catherine invaded the Crimea, carried the 
lines of Pereco]), and expelled the Khan.'* The Turks 
wc'i o clef(.‘ated in a great battle on the banks of the 
Pj*uth ill 1770. A fleet sent into the Mediterranean 
under English officers destroyed their navy, and the 
Pashas of Eg}'pt, Syria, and Tripoli were incited to 
rebel. When peace was concluded by the treaty of 
Kainardski (1774), Eussia was left entitled to the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea and the Danube, with the 
fortresses of Azof, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinbuni, 
and the territory between the Bug and the Dnieper. 
The Crimea was declared independent, which was in 
effect to subject it to Catherine, who two years after 
deposed the Khan and ajipointed another. The em- 
press put her own interpretation on (jvery treaty, and 
evaded its conditions at jileasure. Volunteering her 
protection to Christians of the Greek church in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, she next encouraged those pro- 
vinces to revolt against tlie Porte, and though new 
engjigcments were signed at Constantinople in 1779, her 
perfidy continued to give cause of complaint. In 1783 
she seized the revenues of the Crimea, pensioned the 
Khan, and annexed the country to the imperial crown. 
At the same time she advanced her troops into the 
Caucasus, and incorporated Kuban and Taman with the 
empire. The Porte prepared again for hostilities, but, 
terrified by the opposing aimaments, consented to a 
fresh treaty at Constantinoide in 1784, which recognised 
the Russian sovereignty over tlie terntories so un- 
blusliingly appropriated. 

Incensed by new encroachments, the Turks resorted 
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to war again in 1787, and were met by an alliance of 
Austria with Russia. Otzakof, Sobach, and Soubitza 
fell to the allies in the first campaign. The Ottoman 
fleet was defeated on the Euxinc ; Galatza, Ackerman, 
Bender, andTsmail were successively captured, and the 
Russians were on the high road to Adrianople when the 
exhausted Ottomans sued for peace, and the treaty of 
Jassy, signed January 9th 1792, confirmed Catlierine 
in the possession of her conquests fi*om the Bug to the 
Dniester. 

Against Persia her designs were less immediately 
successful. They commenced by taking under Russian 
protection the kingdom of Georgia, with some of the 
petty states adjacent, which were formerly subject to 
Persia, but after the dismemberment of the empire of 
the Sophis had engaged in a struggle for independence. 
Catherine, placing a garrison in Teflis, determined to 
make it the basis for further operations in her own 
interests. An opportunity was afforded by the intes- 
tine dissensions of Persia. Mehemet Khan, who had 
seized the kingdom and expelled his brothers, bursting 
into Georgia, sacked and burned the capital, and car- 
ried off 50,000 prisoners into slavery. Catherine im- 
mediately asserted the claims of one of the refugee 
princes to the crown of Persia, and prepared an 
expedition to overrun the kingdom, and secure the 
rich commerce of the east to ■ herself. > An army of 
30,000 men was collected at Kislar, from whence it 
advanced anto Daghistan, . and • once more planted the 
Russian standard on the walls of Derbcnd. . From this 
point they advanced ".along the coast of ^ the Caspian as 
far as (the .plain of Mogan,* subduing several important 
fortresses by the. way, , but suffering greatly from -the 
climate and the attacks of the savage mountaineers of 
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tlie Caucasus. Such was position of aflairs when a 
fit of apoplexy put an end to Catherine’s life, and her 
power was devolved to a successor of vci^'' different 
views, A.D. 1796. 

The Grand Duke Paul was born ten years after Cathe- 
rine’s marriage with Peter. His mother had proclaimed 
him heir to the tlirone at the moment of the revolution, 
from the same motive which induced Catherine I. to 
fortify her usurpation by the prospect of a legitimate 
king, educated imder imperial auspices. Paul, however, 
received none of the princely education bestowed on 
Peter IL He became an object of aversion to his un- 
principled mother, who excluded him from public affairs, 
while the employments and revenues of the state were 
monopolized by the minions of her pleasures. There is 
little doubt that she had designed to transfer the suc- 
cession to his son, the Grand Duke Alexander, when 
death frustrated the intention. It is ngt surprising that 
Paul was animated by a resentment which he took 
every opportunity of displaying. His first act was *to 
disinter the remains of the murdered Peter, and cause 
them to be reburied with royal . honours along with 
those of the empress. As the late Czar, in his con- 
tempt for the national customs, had never celebrated 
his coronation, Paul ordered his corpse to be crowned, 
and receive the genuflections of the people. Orloff, 
one of his murderers, and high in the favour of 
Catherine, was compelled to attend this extraordi- 
nary funeral : an act of retribution , designed to vindi- 
cate the filial piety of the emperor, and to stigmatize 
the crimes of his mother. 

At his coronation Paul issued a manifesto renoimc- 
ing the mischievous claim to dispose of the throne by 
'ivill, and restoring the succession to the ordinaiy 
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rules of hereditary descent. To give due effect to 
this decree he resolved to annihilate the power of the 
guards, who had been the instruments, if not the origi- 
nators, of every previous revolution. Their ascendancy 
arose from feeing always quartered in the capital, and 
from the spirit of combination, natural to a limited 
body invested with peculiar privileges. The emj)eror, 
who was a strict disciplinarian, struck at the root of tlie 
danger by incorporating with the guards several bat- 
talions on which he could rely, and promoting their 
officers above the others. The guardsmen, connected 
with the first families, w'ere indignant at being associated 
with plebeians, and deprived of their costly uniform. 
Some venturing to throw up their commissions, were 
instantly banished from Petersburg, and excluded from 
all civil and military employ ; the rest were obliged to 
swallow their resentment and submit. 

The emperor next set himself to undo the policy of 
his predecessor in the (*ast. lie suspended the levies 
for the Persian war, and dispatched orders to Daghistan 
commanding the army to abandon their conquest and 
return to Russia. He released also the Polish prisoners, 
going in person to liberate Kosciusko. The patriot was 
offered a residence and an estate in Russia, but pre- 
ferred to accept a sum of money in compensation lor 
his losses, with which he conveyed himself to Ame- 
rica. 

Paul attempted, also, to restore the finances by sus- 
pending the issue of the adulterated coinage, and or- 
dering extensive reductions in the expenditure of the 
court. The palaces of his mother w'cre stripped and 
demolished, and the imperial residence was removed to 
Gatschina and I*avlofsky, where new buildings Avere 
raised more agreeable to his military notions. The 
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emperor deliglited in posting sentinefs and inspecting 
guards. He harassed his troops by incessant parades 
and false alarms, designed at once to gi'atify his taste 
for jnartial exercises, and to guard against a danger 
'which 'was never absent fi'om his thoughts^ The fate of 
Peter III. being always before him, a rigid system of 
espionage was mixed with the etiquette of his court. 
His secret police were constantly employed in domi- 
ciliary visits, and the nearest members of his family 
could not escape his suspicions. The Grand Duke 
Alexander, whom he had learned to look upon as a 
rival during the late reign, never regained his con- 
fidence. He would burst out upon the empress herself 
with the exclamation : “ You arc preparing to play the 
part of a Catherine, but you will not find a Peter in 
me ! ” This continual brooding over suspicions but 
too well founded in the history of his family, was 
enough, to derange the balance of a narrow and ill- 
}'ogulated mind. 

In the midst of liis presentiments the emperor in- 
dulged in the most ridiculous eccentricities. One of his 
freaks was to form a regiment, every soldier of which 
'was to be distingui.shed by the tnrued~up nosCy which 
disfigured his own ludicrous countenance. This regi- 
ment was honoured with his name ; Juid such is the 
respect for royalty in Russia, even in its extravagances, 
that the Pavlofsky guards are still preserved. The pug 
and turned-up noses of all the army are carefully col- 
lected into their ranks ; and to render their appearance 
still more singular and repulsive, their moustitches are 
brushed upwards to the ears. 

It was under a ruler so inadequate to direct her 
course, Uiat Russia was called to navigate the tide of 
European politics, into which, by incessant efforts, she 
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liad now succeeded in pushing herself. Bonaparte 
had overrun Italy and dictated a peace at the gates of 
Vienna. Spain was under his power by treaty, and 
Prussia had retired from the struggle, leaving England 
alone to majntain the independence of Europe. The 
one point on which Paul agreed with his mother, was in 
hatred of revolutionary Fmnce. His pride, too, was 
hurt by the loss of Mjilta, whicli he had intended to 
purchase from the degenerate knights of St. John ; but 
while he lost time in the details, another faction was in 
treaty with Bonaparte, and the island was surrendered 
to the French fleet. 

A treaty of alliance with England was signed on the 
18th December 1798, by which Paul agreed to send 
45,000 Russians to act ■with the British army in Ger- 
many, receiving in return an immediate payment of 
225,000/. and a monthly subsidy of 75,000/. Sixty 
ihoustind Russians were further promised to Austria, and 
Europe was astonished by the approach of an immense 
anny, marching out oj‘ the frozen north, to oppose and 
beat back the victorious legions of Fi’ancc. 

The Russian infantry had acquired a high reputation 
from their conduct in thii battles of Pultowa and Ismail. 
Their cavalry had earned equal renown in the Turkisli 
war, and the Kossacks excited especial admiration. 
Mounted on the small, spare, indefatigable horses of the 
stej)j)e, providing their own arms and provisions, and 
receiving no pay, clouds of these robber warriors hov- 
ered round the Russian battalions, subsisting them- 
selves by plunder, and marking their course by desola- 
tion. A long pike or lance was their efficient weapon, 
though sabre, pistols, and carbine were usually added. 
They could follow an enemy by the trail with the pre- 
(jision of bloodhounds, never lost their way in the 
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dreariest deserts, and seemed to come and go Avilh the 
rapidity of the wind. Gifted with the individual in- 
telligence which is part of the pastoral and savage 
character, yet subjected to a certain degree of military 
discipline, they were considered the best ofjight troops, 
and to a retreating army more formidable than the 
flower of the French guards.* 

The Eussian army was commanded by Suwarrow, 
the ca])tor of Ismail, of whose indomitable courage and 
uncouth, eccentric habits many singular stories were 
related. He joined the Austrian forces in Italy (April 
1799), bent on subduing the French, overturning all 
the new republics, and restoring everything to the 
condition in which it stood before the revolution. 

The first victory was won on the Adda and followed 
by the occupation of Milan, where the Austrians Avere 
obliged to escort the French prisoners through the ranks 
of the ferocious Kussiarts, who would, otherwise have 
massacred them on the spot. From the capital of Lom- 
bardy the Russian general led his strange levies to thb 
Alps, after enacting prodigies of valour in the san- 
guinary victory of the Trebbia, the spot where Han- 
nibal defeated the Roman legions two thousand years 
before. 

The idea prevailing in Europe that the Russian 
troops were undisciplined savages, was completely dis- 
sipated by this first campaign. Paul Avas so delighted 
with their renoAim, that he conferred the title of 
Italyuski on Suwarrow, in a ukase which declared him 
to be the greatest general of ancient or modern times. 
His triumph, however, received a terrible check tlu* 
following year. A second army, despatched to the 


* Alison's History of Europe. 
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Khinc under Korsakow, was almost totally annihilated 
in the battles of Zurich and Constance, and Suwarrow 
himself, after gallantly forcing the ascent of St. Gothard, 
was compelled, for the first time in his life, to retreat. 
After suffering further disasters in the gorges of the 
Alps, the veteran reached the plain with a mere frag- 
ment of his magnificent army, and returning broken- 
hearted to Petersburg, died in the arms of the grand 
dukes. 

The emperor’s disappointment was aggravated by the 
failure of the Duke of York’s expedition to Holland, in 
which the Russians suffered considerable losses, Paul 
inveighed bitterly against both his allies, charging the 
Austrians with all the failures in Switzerland, and the 
English with the miscarriage in Holland. His violent 
and impulsive temper carried him over at once • to the 
enemy. The conquest of Malta by the British was de- 
nounced as an infringement of the rights of the Order, of 
which he persisted in styling himself Grand Master. In 
]t*vcngc, an embargo was laid on the British shipping in 
Russian harbours, and the crews were flung into prison. 
His insane passion was adroitly fed by Bonaparte, who 
matured a maritime confederacy between Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and eventually Prussia, with the 
view of depriving England of her supremacy on the 
seas. This step was followed by a direct agreement 
between Russia and France for the overthrow of the 
British dominion in India. The plan was, that a French 
army should descend the Danube to the Euxine, where 
a Russian fleet would transport it to Taganrog. Thence 
it was to proceed by the Volga to Astrakhan, and being 
joined by the Russian and Kossack troops, the united 
forces were to cross the Caspian to Astrabad. From 
this place it was calculated that a inarch of fifty days 
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would suffice to bring the expedition to the banks of 
the Indus, by the way of Herat and Candahar. 

Impracticable as such a scheme must appear to our- 
selves, it was judged perfectly feasible by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The design, however, was never brought 
to the test of experiment. The English privateers con- 
ducted more than half the northern shipping into Bri- 
tish harbours, and the interruption of their commerce 
proved so injurious to all classes in Russia, that a ge- 
neral discontent w^s aroused against tlic capricious and 
tyrannical proceedings of the emperor. 

Paul was now unc^uestionably mad, and the empire 
was menaced with ruin both at home and abroad. Under 
despotic governments a change of administration is only 
to be effected by a change on the throne. Grievances 
which in England would create a cry for reform, lead 
in Russia to conspiracy and regicide. The moment 
came which the unhappy emperor had never ceased to 
forebode. Among his own favourites, and with the 
complicity of his own family, a plot iwas matured *to 
compel his abdication. The Grand Duke Alexander, 
whom his grandmother had educated to expect the 
crown, was designed to fill his place. Pahlen, the chief 
conspirator, overcame any reluctance by producing an 
order for the Grand Duke’s arrest, which he had him- 
self obtained from Paul. Several warnings were con- 
veyed to the emperor, but by a strange fatality none of 
them were perused. He retired to rest 14 the palace 
of St. Michael (built, as he declared, under the personal 
direction of the archangel), and was awoke in the night 
by the well-known voice of an aide-de-camp, arrived 
to summon him to a fire in the city.* The emperor 

* The Emperor of Russia is expected, by ancient custom, to attend at every 
fire which occurs in the capital. 


T 
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opened the door with a siring, but hearing a cry of 
treason ” Irom the Kossack on guard, he sprang from 
his bed, and concealed himself in a closet. From this 
place he was dragged by General Beningsen (said to be 
an Englishmi^a in the Kussian service), who presented 
the act of abdication for his signature. The emperor 
burst into furious reproaches, accompanied by blows. 
His equerry Nicholas returned the violence, and Paul, 
overpowered by numbers, fell to the ground. He was 
strangled with a sash passed round his neck, his last 
words being, “And you, too, my Constantine! ” 

The awftil suspicion that his second son was among 
the asstissins was met by an explanation that the dress of 
one of the conspirators occasioned the dying monarch 
to mistake him for the Grand Duke. It is\*,ertain that 
Alexander was in a room below, awaiting the result 
in great agitation. On learning that his father was 
dead, he tore his hair, and with the most passionate 
demonstrations of grief rcftised to accept the crown. 
The populace, however, had now assembled round the 
imlace, full of joy at the death of Paul, and calling 
loudly for the new emperor. Pahlen appearing at the 
head of a deputation of nobles and magistrates, Alex- 
ander’s scruples quickly vanished. An opponent arose 
for a moment in the person of his mother,- who on being 
awakened with the news of her husband’s death by 
apoplexy, divined the truth on the spot, and demanded 
the throne for herself, in right of her coronation. It 
was with gi-eat difficulty that she was brought to with- 
draw her claim, and swear allegiance to her son. 

Alexander I. ascended the throne the 24th March 
1801, and walked to his coronation, as it was after- 
wards rerparked, amid the murderers of his grand- 
father, his father, and himself. 
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He had been carefully educated, under his grand- 
mother’s direction, for the duties of the high station for 
which she designed him, and his first proclamation an- 
nounced his intention to govern on her extended policy. 
He despatched an autograph letter to the Jting of Eng- 
land, expressing a wish to restore amicable relations, 
and at the same time liberated the British sailors who 
had been perfidiously imprisoned by his father. These 
advances being reciprocated, a peace was concluded to 
the great indignation of France. The example was 
followed by the otlier maritime powers, and Bonaparte’s 
memorable confederation being dissolved, he himself 
was fain to come to terms with England. 

The agreement, however, was hollow and soon broken 
by the increasing ambition of Fmiicc. The murder of 
the Duke d’Engliien, a Bourbon prince, whom Bona- 
parte kidnapped when residing in the electorate of 
Baden, and put to death in defiance (jf all international 
law, was indignantly protested against by liussia, sup- 
ported by England and Sweden. Alexander further 
withdrew his ambassador from IJorne, in resentment .at 
the Pope’s permitting a French emigrant to be arrested 
in the papal territories. 

Napoleon, who havl now assumed the imperial crown, 
retorted that Itussia had one face for Europe and 
another for Asia : while affecting an air of magnanimity 
in the west, she was encroaching on Persia, and se- 
cretly plotting with the Greeks for the overthrow of 
Turkey. It was true that 10,000 Russian soldiers were 
placed in the Ionian isles, supported by a strong 
fleet at Corfu, that Sebastopol had been made a first- 
rate naval station and arsenal, and that large forces 
were assembled in the Polish territories. Still the 
eyes of Turkey were so little open to the designs of 
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Kussia, tliat she' aQtually assisted lier against Persia, 
and even granted ihcilities for the passage of troops to 
the frontier. 

In September 1804, Nai)oleou, anticipating the com- 
bination that^ was being formed against him by the rest 
of Europe, invaded Germany, and having routed the 
Austrian army, crossed the Danube before the Russians 
could arrive, and occupied Vienna. Alexander, hasten- 
ing in person to the succour of his ally, shared his de- 
feat at Austcrlitz, and escaped rather than retired during 
the armistice that ensued. Prussia going over to the 
victor, accepted the electorate of Hanover in exchange 
for Anspach, Cleves, and Neufchatel, ceded to France. 
As Prussia was at this time at peace with England, 
Frederick wished to conceal his nefarious bargain ; but 
Napoleon exacted its publication in a document dated 
April 1st 180G, wherein Hanover was described as 
“belonging to France in right of conquest.” Soon 
after, at the instigation of Alexander, Prussia again 
clinnged sides, but the result washer entire subjugation, 
and the occupation of Berlin by the French. Kussia 
also was defeated in a great battle at Pultusk, and 
Napoleon reigned paramount in Europe.* 

In their distress the allied forces invited the co-opera- 
tion of England; but menaced with invasion herself, and 
aggrieved by the conduct of Prussia, half a million of 
money was her only response. . Alexander, who, after af- 
fecting the character of general pacificator, had become 
the chief fomenter of the war, was chagrined at the refusal 
of men and arms, and his displeasure was enhanced by 
the fall of Dantzic to the French. An ineffectual at- 
tempt by General Beningsen to retrieve these losses was 

* had crowned himself King of Italy, his brother Joseph of Naples, and 
I^uTs of Holland, while France was adruiiccd tothe Alps and the Rhine. 
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followed by tlie evacuation of Heikberg, and tlic final 
rout of the Russians at Friedland. ^ Further disasters 
entailed the loss of ^0,000 Russians in ten days. The 
allies were driven back to the Niemen, and being hotly 
pursued by the French, Alexander proposed an armis- 
tice, which resulted in the peace of Tilsit. 

A meeting was appointed between the two emperors 
on a raft in the middle of the stream, where the am- 
bitious chiefs, who had been shedding torrents of in- 
nocent blood in the endeavour to destroy one another, 
embraced in the sight of thousands of spectators, who 
crowded the banks on cither side. The monarchs vied 
with each other in frivolous and repulsive adulation. 
Alexander told Napoleon that a great man was the gift 
of the gods : the Frenchman pronounced the Russian 
the handsomest person he ever saw, and burst into 
applause at the excellence of his dancing. Such com- 
pliments fonn a frightful contrast to the slaughter and 
mutilation of thous£inds of human beings, effected on 
either side, as the preliminary to this imperial interview. 

In spite of his dissimulation, Alexander could not but 
feel the humiliation inflicted on Russia and himsedf by 
the treaty of Tilsit. All the conquests and usui-pations 
which he had so indignantly denounced were there 
confirmed and acknowledged under his own hand. 
The kings and potentates of Bonaparte’s creation were 
recognised as legitimate sovereigns, while Alexander’s 
own aUy, Prussia, w'as given up to plunder between the 
<!ontracting parties. Her share in the partition of Po- 
land was transferred, under tlie name of the duchy of 
Warsaw, to the King of Saxony, -who was virtually 
subject to Napoleon ; and a large tiact of Prussitm terri- 
tory was unblushingly appropriated by Alexander, on 
pretence of establishing a “ natural boundaiy ” between 
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Russia and the new. duchy. Prussia now shared the fate 
which she had helped to inflict on Poland : she was re- 
duced to the condition of .a petty state, unable to offer 
any impediment to further depredations. 

Napoleon , insisted, at the same time, on a cessation of 
the hostilities which Alexander had commenced, with 
the Ottoman Porte, and on the withdrawal of his troops 
from Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia. This stipu- 
lation was intended not only to prevent the growth of 
Russia, in a direction distasteful to France, but to make 
her available against another of the Czar’s allies. The 
treaty contained a secret article against England, in 
jDUrsuance of which Alexander, three months after, 
renounced his conventions with this country, and de- 
clared war upon Sweden, with a view of compelling her 
to contribute her fleet to the anti- Anglican combina- 
tion.* 

This treacherous jiolicy only recoiled on tliose who 
contrived it. England, sustained by a gracious Pro- 
vidence, withstood all the efforts of the continental 
powers, while the measures taken to cripple her com- 
merce affected Russia so severely, that all classes were 
filled with indignation against the French alliance, and 
clamoured fdr a change of ])olicy. The emperor saw 
the necessity of yielding to the demands of his subjects ; 
but the consequence was to draw down the immediate 
vengeance of Napoleon, who at once determined on ex- 
tending to Moscow, the humiliation which had been 
suffered in turn by the other • capitals of continental 
Europe. 

France had at this time a military force of her own 


* III a subsequent proclainatiun, Napoleon expressly asserted that Russia 
bound licrself at Tilsit to eternal alliance with France, and war with the 
Engl/sh. 
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and her vassal states, amounting nearly 1,200,000 
men, while the entire resources ol* Alexander searct*ly 
exceeded 500,000 troops. Napoleon sent into liussia 
an army exceeding 650,000 soldiers, with above 1 300 
guns, and nearly 200,000 horses : all that pould be op- 
posed were some 254,000 men, paid at the rate of a 
shilling a month, with a ration of rye broad. 

The invasion commenced from the side of Poland, 
where the wi’ongs inflicted by Kussia had raised up a 
righteous hostility, which, under the direction of a more 
generous ally, might have s(‘verely avenged lh(* ] parti- 
tion. Napoleon, however, only eager to subdue, saw 
no advantage to himself inwestoring the fortunes of the, 
Poles, and hastened on with characteristic confidence to 
dictate his own terms in the city of Moscow. 

The Russian general adopted thc^ traditional ])olicy 
of retiring as the French advanced, in order lo entangle 
them in the difficulties of the country. - Thousands of 
horses and ammunition waggons, ^vith above 100 guns, 
were tlius lost to the French before they had a chaiA’,e 
of encountering their enemy. Three days’ combat at 
the end of July cost them 8000 kilh‘d, wounded, and 
taken prisoners; while many thousand stragglers, wan- 
dering in search of provisions, fell by the knives and 
clubs of the peasantry provoked by their excesses. 
Smolensk was obtained only by the sacrifice of 12,000 
troops; the subsequent action of Loubino cost 6000 
more ; and then the road to Moscoav lay over a desolated 
country, and through a furious, relentless population. 

The national spirit had now become impatient of 
retreat, and the nobles demanded of the Czar tlio ap- 
pointment of one of their own order to vindicate the 
common cause in a general engagement. KutusoflT 
succeeded Barclay as commander-in-chief, and a great 
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battle took place on the banks of the Borodino. The 
Fi eiicli brought 140,000 men into the fight, supported 
by 1000 guns, Avhile the Russians could oppose but 
107,000 and (>40 guns. The collision was terrific, and 
the confiisio^i ind( scribable ; every individual was ani- 
mated by the fiercest excitements of hatred and revenge ; 
each sought but to slay an adversary, regardless of his 
own life. Forty thousand fell on each side, without an 
inch of ground being either gained or lost. Kutuaoff 
then resuming his predecessor’s policy, retreated upon 
Moscow. 

The French followed in a state of fi*ightful destitution 
and distress, living on horseflesh, jiressiug over roads 
encumbered with the wounded and dying, and exas- 
peiated at finding the towns and villages by the way 
deserted and provisionless. Arriving before the walls 
on the 14 til iSeptember, they saw the gate^s open and 
undefended. Napoleon halted for a. while, expecting 
the magistrates to coitie out and implore clemency for 
thiB people ; but no one app(*aring, he entered the city, 
and was astonished at the solitude that reigned on every 
side. The wliole population had followed the evacua- 
ting army, and with so little disorder, that not a A\dieel 
remained to mark the direction they had taken ! The 
invader found himself in the Kremlin ; but there Avas 
no one to sue for, or to receive, his conditions of peace. 

The troops, who had counted on a rich recompense 
for their sufferings in the sack of the city, were 
astounded at the slenderness of their prize. All the 
moveable Avealth of the place, to the value of many 
millions, had been transported to- the Trinity LaATa, 
Avlierc the Russian still believe it Avas protected by 
St. Sergius. Happil}^ the French had no knowledge of 
Jthe convent nor of the treasures it contained ; or as- 
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Kuredly no respect for its 8iii)eriiatiy[-;il guardian would 
liave preserved his chai’ge Iroin their grasp. 

When night came on, new proofs of the detenninatioii 
of* the natives a])pearofl in the iiiiniorous fires, which 
broke out at vai’ious parts. They Avere viewed as ac- 
cidental at first; but Avhen the fiames spread, and 
neither engines, carts, nor even walei*-bucke1s could be 
found, it became evident that enough of the inliabitants 
had remained behind to mar the triumph, by the de- 
struction of tlieir holy and beloved mother, tlic white- 
stoned ]\IoscoAv. As fast as the effi)rts of tlic French 
extinguished the conflagration in one part, it was re- 
kindled in another, till, after a struggle of five days, 
Napoleon Avas obliged to abandon bis conquest to the 
flanu‘S, bloAving up the Kremlin, us he left, in a spirit of 
ignoble resentment. 

This despej-ate fyicrifice Avas planned by the Kussian 
governor llostopohin, avIio bitterly complained that 
l^utnsoff had not alloAvecl him the opportunit}' of com- 
pleting it before the sjiered x-'ity Avas conranwiiatc'cl ly 
the foot of a Frenchman. Ilis ord(Ts Averc so faith fully 
executed, that of 40,000 housiis in stone only 200 
escaped; of 8000 in wood, but 500; Avhilc of the 
1600 cluirches Avhich halloAved the city, 600 Avei’c con- 
sumed, and all the rest more or less damaged. Kostop- 
chin himself retired to a country palace Avhich he had 
ornamented for eight years with numberless productions 
of ai’t and luxury. On the. approach of the French 
picqnets, his villagers, in number above 1700, evacuated 
their homes and moved off for an estate Avhicli he j)os- 
sessed in Siberia, far from French domination. The in- 
dexible governor fired the mansion Avitli bis own hands, 
leaving to the invaders only a licap of ashes and a no- 
tice on the church doors breathing hatred and defiance. 
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Napoleon was now obliged to retrace his steps to 
Smolensk, by a road already laid waste both by his 
own troops and the native inhabitants. The destitution 
was excessive, but a still more fearful cause of suflering 
was to follov^ On the 5th November it began to snow ; 
the next day a cutting Avind hardened the falling ele- 
ment till it sparkled like diamonds, and the air Avas 
filled with a continual ringing sound. Afflicted with 
hunger, sickness, .and wounds, the French Avere little 
preparofl for this new enemy. Tiny fought Avitli each 
other for food, and tore away the clothing from the 
wretches who fell unable to proceed. Every day’s 
delay Avas a ncAv calamity. The cold killed the horses 
and dismounted the cavalr}', Avhilc the Kussian aimy 
reappearing in the rear, became in turn the pnrsuejs. 
The fiimine AA'as so intense that the French ate the re- 
mains of tlieir comrades. I’lie keen Avind penetrated 
skin, muscle, and bone, to the A^ery inarroAv, rendering 
the flesh as Avhite as alab.'ister and the limb almost 
ds fragile. liSoinetiiries a stroke as of lightning be- 
numbed the A\dioIe body, and then the feet and hands 
Avould snap off at the joints Avithout pain. The rivers 
Avere choked Avith frozen coipses. The road was sti cAved 
Avith guns and the bodies of men and animals. Thou- 
sands of Avretches still living were stripped by the pur- 
suing army, and marched in columns, or turned loose to 
the merciless peasantry, Avho gloried in being the in- 
struments of the “ aA^enging God of Russia.” It was to 
little purpose that the Czar offered a rcAvard for every 
prisoner delivered alive to the authorities. It Avas 
said that higher offers Avere made ])y the Avealthy Rus- 
sians for their destruction, llie very Avomen glutted 
their A^engeance in hoi-rible tortures of the helpless: 
it Avas thought a sin against their countiy to shorten an 
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invader's sulferiiigs by a speedy d<.‘iitir. Tiio Grand 
Duke Constantine, Avho served on the staff, actually 
slew a French officer with liis own hand, and justified 
the atrocity to the British Commissioner as an act of 
human ily. ^ 

By the middle of November when Napoleon ap- 
])r(iached tlie Beresina, his magnificent liost of boO, ()()() 
men was reduced to considerably less than Jialf that num- 
ber. On the 2nd December it could muster but 7000 
infantry and 2000 cjivalry undcT arms. These w'(tc 
deserted by their heartless leader, who hurried on to 
ensure his own saicty at Paris. A f(3vv days later, the 
]»our remnant of 4500 sought refuge in Wilna; but the 
Kossacks were upon them with llieir horrible shout, and 
they were obliged to fly. At last 400 infantry, GOO 
cavalry, and 9 guns crossed the IMeinen on the 14th 
Decemb(3r ; the sole remains of the grand army that 
entei-ed Russia scarcely six months before as the con- 
cpicrors of the world. The destruction might have been 
even mor(‘ complete, and Napoleon himself have rc-» 
maimed a j^risoner in the hands of the Russians, had 
not their commander deliberately allowed him to escape, 
in order tliat England might not lose her most im- 
])lacable enemy.* 

It was the most friglitful disaster that ever befell an 
army, and the most signal disgrace that could overtake 
a commander. With this expedition fell the French 
empire, and in a few years the fugitive from Russia was 
a prisoner in Elba. Ilis escape the next year, with the 
brief gloiy of lus second reign, afforded Russia the op- 
portunity of a still more signal vengeance. In Jumi 

* This imlevolent objert was avowed by KutusofT to the Briti'^h Comrois* 
sioner. Sir Robert Wilion, from whose graphic narrative these particulars are 
taken. 
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ISIT), the Empercwf Ali'xantler unfeved Taris as one of 
the allied powers who, by the Divine favour, had de- 
throned the r(‘stless disturber of Europe. A peace of 
forty -five years was ensured to civilization by the 
humane S(nt(mcc which consigned the author of so 
many calamities to a pei-petual but comfortable exile. 

The long calm which followed the tempest in Europe 
was employed to the aggrandizement of Eiissia in the 
east. Alexander, on his accession to the throne, insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the stat(' of Georgia, and its ca- 
pability of defending itself against Turkey and Persia, 
as a protected slate. The result was an imperial ukase, 
abolishing the separate government, and incorporating 
Georgia with the Kiissian empire.* The change was 
declared to be entirely lor tin*, advantage of the natives, 
and quite iuiconncct(;d with a desire for Russian ag- 
grandizement. It was secured, however, by strong 
garrisons planted on tin* frontiers, and these forces im- 
nujdiately occupying Mingrelia, proceeded to make 
encroachments on Persia. These insidious measures 
were fiicilitated by the free navigation of the Phasis, 
granted by the Ottoman l^orte, which had either not 
discovered the danger to itself of every Russian step in 
advance, or deemed it the safest course to propitiate a 
power too great to be resisted. 

A few years alter, Turkey was driven into a declara- 
ilon of war, from the disastrous consequences of whicli 
she was relieved by the peace of Tilsit. Plostilitics 
re-commenced in 1808 , and were only concluded by the 
necessity imposed upon Russia of concentrating her 
forces against the French invasion. The war proved 


* An imperial ukase to the same cfToct had been issued in the last year of 
Paul's life, but its execution seems to have been delayed from the resistance of 
the protecttHl sovereign. » 
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the treaty of Bucharest, by which it was ended, de- 
prived her of Bessarabia, advanced the Russian frontier 
to the Prutli, yielded the navigation of the Danube, and 
exacted an amnesty to the Servians, wIk^ ]iad taken 
part against the Porte. Russia, on the other hand, 
agreed to surrender Anapa, with some other fortified 
j)laccs wliicli she had captured on the Black Sea ; but 
the stipulation was not fulfilled, and the disagreement 
occasioned by this act of bad faith led to a renewal of 
the contest. 

With Persia Russia had been more or less at enmity 
ever since the occupation of Georgia and the conse- 
cpient aggressioHKS of its garrison on the adjoining pro- 
A'inccs. The Shah had applied for and obtained an 
alliance with the French, which might have changed the 
aspect of the war; but the English government, alarmed 
for its possessions in India, entered into negotiations 
which resulted in the overthrow of French influence, 
and an alliance between the crowms of Great Britaiil 
and Persia. The former immediately used its influence 
to recommend peace with the Czar, who was then en- 
gaged, in alliance wdth itself, in defending the liberties 
of Europe. Alexander preferred to employ the formal 
mediation of Turkey, as stipulated in the treaty of 
Bucharest ; but the good ofliccs of the British envoy 
w^ere privately exerted with the Shah, and the result 
was a Jreaty, signed at Gulistan in 1814, by Avhich 
Persia confirmed to Russia all her conquests to the 
south of the Caucasus, and further engaged to maintain 
no sliips of war on the Caspian. Russia thus acquired 
an undisputed title to Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrclia, 
Derbend, Badkoo, with all Persian Daghistan, Sheerwan, 
Shekee, Ganja, Karabaugh, and parts of Moghan and 
u 
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Talisb. The two ^st-mentioned districts the Russian 
plenipotentiary promised to restore, and the British 
minister having recommended the acceptance of his 
pledge, its iulfilment was urgc^d with the whole Aveight 
of England^ at the court of Petersburg. With that 
duplicity, hoAvever, which forms the normal character 
of Russian diplomacj'^, the Czar evaded, and ^..lally 
refused, the promised evacuation. 

Of the states thus acquired, the three first named 
were inhabited chiefly by Christians of the Georgian 
and Armenian chui'ches. Karabaugh was partly Chris- 
tian and partly Mohammedan, and all the rest were 
Mohammedan. The Russian government, essentially 
the most bigoted in the world, soon obliged the Mussul- 
man chiefs to seek a shelter in Persia, and further 
plunged into perpetual hostility with the wild tribes of 
the niountains. New diflcreiices arose, too, with Persia 
on the question of settling the frontiers, and the rela- 
tions of the two countries continued to be those of war 
lather than peace, 

Turkey, notwithstanding all her sacrifices, stiU expe- 
rienced the disquieting influences of her unappeasable 
neiglibour. The Ionian islands having been removcid 
from' the sphere of intrigue, by their transfer to the 
protection of Great Britain, the Russian agents fomented 
rebellions in the other Christian provinces subject to 
the Porte. Having thus excited Greece to revolt, Russia 
was the first to offer her aid in its suppression, and the 
Sultan’s refusal was resented by a suspension of diplo- 
matic intercourse, which would doubtless have ripened 
into a war, had not the powers of Europe, at the 
congress of Verona, upheld the right of the Porte to 
exclude all foreign intervention with its subjects, whe- 
ther Christian or Mohammedan. This decision would 
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hardJy Lav*', arrested the machinations of Russia, had 
not c,. pan. been imposed by the sudden vacancy of 
her th’-one. 

At e congi'ess of Vienna, some disposition had 
hci oAvn to restore a portion of its fOrmer inde- 
ndcnee to Poland. It was no more than might fairly 
" a. been required of its opi)ressors. France was de- 
\ of all her nnjusi conquests. England consented 
tore colonies finrly taken in war, yielding up 
ve hi able prizc^s without compensation, and, in some 
, with too little consideration for herself or others, 
sia alone disgorged nothing. Her conquests, from 
..\v(^den, Turkey, Persia, were .all retained and con- 
firmed. 8he might well lia\’c been required to concur 
in reuniting the fragments of the Polish kingdom, and 
the ri'H'c so as her generosity would interpose*, a valu- 
able bai ncr against a second invasion of ho* own ter- 
toiy. 

To a .suggestion to this elTect, however, it was re- 
j d, that a million of bayonets were ready to main- 
■’j the existing pcartition, and Europe was in no 
i to contend .against their logic. The recently 
;d Duchy of WarsaAv was dhddcd between Russia 
aiiu Prussi^; and Cracow being constituted an inde- 
pendent republic, the j-emainder of the Polish territory, 
reductid to four mil I ions of subjects, was placed under 
the Russian emperor, Avith a representative constitution, 
fi national army, and a guarantee for the national lan- 
guage and laws. Alcxsmder opened the diet of the 
new kingdom with a speech in Avhich he said, that in 
reducing to practice the liberal institutions which had 
never ce.ased to be the objects of his solicitude, and 
which he hoped, with Go(Vs help, to extend to all the 
countries under his rule, he was fumidied with the 
u2 
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means of Khowing^his own countiy that which he had 
long desired for her, and which she would not lail to 
obtain, as soon as the elements of so important a work 
had attained the requisite development.” These words 
spreading &r and wide produced a hope that the other 
Polish provinces would be reunited to the kingdom, 
and share the liberties so gracefully and so wisely 
inaugurated. The expectation was disappointed, and 
it soon appeared that a liberal constitution under a 
Eussian autocrat was an anomaly that could not be 
maintained. 

On the downfal of Napoleon, Alexander, in spite of 
his pretended liberality, became the head of a “ Holy 
Alliance” between Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, 
designed for the suppression of revolutionary principles.* 

* This famous alliance was propounded to the world as being based on the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, that all men are brethren, and designed to incul- 
cate the principles of Christianity. If such had been its genuine character, 
England would not have been the only power to reject its insidious proposals, 
nor would they have been so cordially hailed by all the tyrants iu Europe. It 
will be seen, however, from the articles which we subjoin, that the only persons 
supposed to be recognised in Scripture as brethren are sovereign princes; all the 
rest of mankind seem made, like the lower creatures, to be under their domi- 
nion, and the sole law proposed to be enforced as Divine, is obedience to 
the prince. The Christianity ” of these articles is limited to the exclusion 
of the Pope and the Grand Signor from the brotherhood of sovereign 
misdbera The Pope was objectionable to the religious pretensions of 
Alexander as head of his own so-called Catholic church,gind the Turk is 
the standing object of Russian spoliation, — otherwise both those sovereigns 
might havo claimed to be excellent ** Christians" on the theory of this 
** Holy Alliance.'* The original articles were as follows 

*' Article L— Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures, which com- 
mand all men to consider themselves as brethren, the three contracting 
monarchs 'will remain united by the bonds of a true and indissolutrie flraternity , 
and, considering each other as fellow-countrymen, they will, on all occasions 
and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance ; and, regarding themselves 
towards their subjects andwrmics as fathers of families, they will lead them in 
the same spirit of itaternity with which they are animated, to protect religion, 
peace, and Justice. 

Article 11.— In consequence, the sole principle in force, whether between 
the said governments or between thdr subjects, shall be that of doing each 
other reciprocal service, and of testifying by unalterable good will the mutual 
aflbetton with whidi they ought to be animated, to consider each other as all 
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The Russian officers, on the other Jiand, had brought 
home new ideas from the more enlightened countries of 
Euiopc, and the young nobility began to thirst for an 
improved political constitution. Societies were formed 
for the spread of liberal ideas, and the ejnperor, still 
undecided or deceitful, continued to receive projects 
of reform from their hands. About the year 1820, 
however, Alexander having succumbed to the induence 
of Prince Mettcrnich, became entirely weaned from his 
early professions. The societies then dissolved or re- 
treated into secresy, and a spirit of disaffection began 
to extend itself. The liberals of Petersburg and Mos- 
cow formed a secret association called the Society of the 
North, the object of which was simply a constitutional 
monarchy. A Society of the South pronounced further 

members of one and the same Chrisfian nation ; the three allied princes looking 
on themselves as merely delegiited by Providence to govern three branches of 
one family, namely, Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; thus confessing that the 
Christian world, of which they and their })eople form a part, has, in reality 
no other sovereign than Him to whom alone power really belongs, because bi 
Him alone arc found all the treasures of love, knowledge, and inflnite wis- 
dom,->that is to say, God,*our Divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, the 
Word of Life. Their ma^strates consequently recommend to their people, 
with the most tender solicitude, as the sole means of enjoying that peace which 
arises flrom a good conscience, and which alone is durable, to strengthen them- 
selves every day more and more In the principles and exercises of the duties 
which the Divine Saviour has taught to mankind. 

“ Article III. — All the powers who bhall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principle^which have dictated the present act, and shall acknowledge 
how important it is for the happiness of nations, too long agitated, that these 
truths should henceforth exercise over the destinies of mankind all the influence 
which belongs to them, will be received with equal ardour and auction Into 
this Holy Alliance. 

“Done in triplicate, and signed at Paris, the year of grace 1815,d6th of 
September. 

“Frxnz Frederic Francis William. 

** Friedrich W|lhblm. 

• “ Alexandek.** 

These articles being communicated to the other lovjcreigDS of Europe, were 
eagerly embraced by Ferdinand of Spain, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
King of Naples, the Duke of Parma, and' many others, who have subsequently 
either lost their thrones or been indebted to “ revolutionary ” aid for their 
retention. Great Britain was the only power that rejected the alliance. 

U3 
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for the emancipati9n of the serfs ; and a third at Kief, 
under the appellation of United Slavonians, agitated 
for a federative republic of the Slave Nations. Alex- 
ander was aware of these conspiracies, and doubting the 
ability of his next brother, Constantine, to control the 
agitated empire, privately induced him to renounce the 
succession*, and made a will bequeathing the crown to 
their younger brother, Nicolas, a man of no particular 
talent (save for the art of music), but gifted with a 
majestic person, an indomitable will, and a passion for 
business only excelled by his devotion to the principles 
of arbitrary government. Affairs were in this posture 
when Alexander, having set out on one of his tours of 
inspection, died at Taganrog in December 1825. His 
death was sudden and suspicious ; and the history of the 
Russian court, vrith the political circumstances of the 
time, justified the rumour which flew through Europe, 
that the retribution of his father's fiite had overtaken 
himself. 

* Nicolas being at Petersburg immediately took the 
oath of allegiance to Constantine, then in Warsaw as 
viceroy of Poland, and it was not till he was assured of 
the latter having paid the same homage to himself 
that he consented to ascend the throne. The delay 
encouraged the liberal party to attempt a revolution, 
and their efforts were seconded, from the opposite ex- 
treme, by the old Russians attached to Constantine and 
the cause of legitimacy, Wlien the new emperor was 
proclaimed, a ciy was raised among the soldiers, already 
sworn to Constantine, that the latter was in confinement, 
and his brother a usurper. The liberals at the 'same 
time repaired to the front of the senate house and en- 

* This paper is said to have been required of Constantine on the occasion of 
his marriage with the daughter of a Polish gentleman. 
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deavoured to proclaim a provisional#govemment. The 
populace S3niipathizing with the troops, the incongruous 
ciy of “ Constantine and the constitution ” swept 
through the streets, and the palace was menaced with 
violence. • 

Nicolas and his consort were in the private chapel on 
their knees before the altar, where they swore to live 
or die as sovereigns. “What gave me power,” the 
emperor afterwards said, “was that I had resigned 
myself to meet death.” Coming fortli with a calm, pale 
countenance, he placed himself at the head of his 
guards, and rode to meet the rebels. “ Return to your 
ranks!” he shouted with a voice of thunder, and the 
command being mechanically obeyed, he added, “ On 
your knees!” His intrepid self-possession, and the 
religious awe in which Russians are nurtured towards 
the sovereign, prevailed. The soldi^s fell on their 
knees, grounded their arms, and the emperor was safe. 
He failed not to take a signal vengeance on his op- 
ponents. The streets were swept by his cannon, 
which, as his cousin the Prince of Wurtemberg re- 
marked to him, acknowledge no compatriots; and 
Nicolas entered on his government with the avowed 
determination of trampling down every vestige of poli- 
tical liberty. Never, even in Asia, was there a more 
resolute champion of arbitrary power. “ I can under- 
stand a republic,” he said to the Marquis de Custine, 
“but I cannot understand a constitution. It is a 
government of fraud and corruption : rather than 
adopt it, I would fall back to the borders of China, 
Despotism is the very essence of my rule, and it suits 
the genius of the land.” 

IIow far the last observation* is true may possibly 
remain to be seen ; but there can be no question that 
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in l^ese words th^ emperor justly characterized his 
own policy, and his reign was unrelentingly devoted to 
its assertion. Uniting with his chivalrous bravery a 
barbarous disregard of human life and suffering, he 
punished tfce friends of freedom in Russia with a 
cruelty only exceeded by his predecessors, Peter and 
Ivan, while the few remaining privileges of Poland 
were sentenced to immediate extinction. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, who was continued 
in the vice-royalty, governed in true Muscovite spirit. 
The universities, as the depositaries of the national 
education guaranteed at Vieima, were especial objects 
of his dislike. ' Some of the most ardent students were 
seized and sent to serve as common soldiers, or con- 
demned to the mines of Siberia. The secret police 
easily contrived to goad the nation to insurrection ; and 
in November 1830, an explosion took place. The 
national army pronoxmeed for the Rational cause. A 
provisional government was formed in the nfune of the 
dinperor ; and Constantine, resigning his office as .vice- 
roy and commander-in-chief into its hands, was per- 
mitted to retire with the Russian troops. 

This act of generosity was- shamefully requited. 
Nicolas treating eveiy representation with scoin, insisted 
on immediate and unconditional submission. The pro- 
visional government, in despair, declared the throne of 
Poland vacant, and engaged in a vigorous struggle lor li- 
berty. Their cause was hopeless from the commencement. 
The Poles had but 50,000 troops and 136 guns, while 
the Russians crossed their frontier with 130,000 men 
and 396 cannon. In spite of this disparity, victory 
declared at first .on the side of freedom. The Poles 
enacted prodigies of* valour, and an insurrection in 
Lithuania sustained their hopes for a while, but num- 
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bers prevailed in the end. Pmssili lent a covert as- 
sistance to her fellotv-depredator. The Poles fell into 
disorder ; the government resigned in confusion, and 
the struggle teiminated with the surrender of Warsaw, 
on September 8th 1831, and the dispersidb of the na- 
tional forces. Nicolas used his victory in the true 
spirit of a Russian despot. The champions of their 
country’s liberties were treated like felons and mtlr- 
dcrers. Members of the first Polish families were sent 
in irons to the mines of Siberia. The national organi- 
zation was abolished, the universities were suppressed, 
the public libraries and museums were transported to 
Petersburg ; and Poland yielded up her last breath, to 
be absorbed and annihilated in the Russian autocracy. 

While extinguishing the hopes of liberty in Poland, 
Nicolas was affecting the opposite character in another 
quarter, as the champion of Greece* against Turkey. 
His object was not the creation of political franchises, 
which he detested, but the further weakening of a 
power persistently marked out for Russian aggression. 
The sympathies of Europe were easily enlisted on behalf 
of a Christian and classical people, stniggling under a 
Mohammedan and barbarous domination. In a case so 
exceptional, tlie civilized powers found it impossible to 
adhere to the ordinary maxims of international policy. 
To prevent Russia from monopolizing the interference 
to her own advantage, the governments of England and 
France, invited her to join with themselves in a fiiendly 
mediation with the Sultan. The latter, however, ob- 
stinately refused to admit their intervention ; and the 
three powers concluded a trealy at London, July 6th 
1827, engaging to enforce an accommodation in order 
to restore tlie freedom of the Mediterranean commerce. 
By the arrangement proposed, the Sultan was to retain 
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, the sovereignty of Greece, with an annual tribute ; but 
the Porte persisting in its refusal to come to terms, the 
Ottoman navy was annihilated in an engagement with 
the fleets of the three powers at Navarino, and their 
ambassadonr withdrew from Constantinople in December 
1827. 

Kussia hastened to improve the rupture to her own 
purposes. The long difierence with Persia was tci-mi- 
nated by a treaty, signed at Turcomanchai (February 
1828), by which the river Araxes became the boundary 
between the two empires. Eussia obtained the wealthy 
provinces of Erivan and Nuhhchivan, without resigning 
Talish or Moghan, though on the Persian side of the 
river ; die exacted, further, an enormous sum by way 
of indemnity. 

This contest being concluded,- and two millions ster- 
ling paid down of the indemnity, a pretext was easily 
found for a declaration of war against Turkey. A sharp 
and successful campaign was followed by another treaty, 
signed at Adrianople, imder which Kussia acquired 
Anapa, Poly, and a long line of coast on the Black Sea, 
with some important advantages on the Danube. The 
Czar effected also the removal of several thousand 
families of Armenians from the Turkish provinces in 
Asia, to populate his own acquisitions, and insisted on 
a large pecuniary indemnity, in pledge of which Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Silistria were retained in Eussian 
occupation. 

The treaty of Adrianople imposed on Turtey the 
acceptance of the arrangement proposed by ^e three 
powers on behalf of Greece; notwithstanding which 
Eussia never ceased her exertions till she had ^procured 
the entire separation of that country, and its erection 
into a monarcliy subservient to her own designs. 
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Soon after, the rebellion of th^ viceroy of Egypt 
enabled the Czar to appear in the light of a friend in- 
stead of an etiemy, but with no less advantage to him- 
self. England and France being obliged to withhold 
assistance on account of the weakness of* their naval 
establishments, Nicolas eagerly seized the opportunity 
to introduce a Hussian' fleet into the Bosphorus, for the 
first time since the expedition of Oleg. As the price of 
this assistance, a new treaty was signed at Unkiar 
Skcllessi, by which Eussia and Turkey were engaged to 
a mutual alliance, and the power exercised by the 
SKiltan of closing the Bosphorus against vessels of. war 
was brought under the influence of his ally. The latter 
provision, so offensive to the rest of Europe, was imme- 
diately' protested against by England and France, and 
the treaty was eventually superseded by a convention 
concluded at London, July 15th 1840,* in which Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Hussia mutually agreed 
to protect the independence of the Ottoman empire, and 
to respect the ancient rule that no ship of war should 
enter the Bosphorus except on the Sultan’a request, and 
during his pleasure. The provisions of this treaty were 
carried out by a British naval force, and the viceroy 
was reduced to his allegiance in a few weeks. 

France had declined to join in this arrangement partly 
from dislike to Russia, and partly from a sympathy 
with the insurgent Pacha ; but on the 'defeat of his 
aspirations she acceded to a new treaty to the smne 
effect, which was signed at London the following year 
(July 13th 1841). 

The long-continued encroachments of Russia upon 
Turkey had now awakened a general jealouey for the 
balance of power in Europe. Her extension hk the 
direction of Persia was felt to affect in a peculiar degree 
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the safety of the Bntiah empire in India. The fnendly 
offices Great Britain, in promoting an advantageous 
reconciliation with Persia, had been requited by sup- 
plantang her influence with the Shah, and insidiously 
exddng him to extend his dominion in the direction 
of Lidia. These intrigues took little ciFcct so long as 
the British Mission at Tehran was superintended from 
Calcutta ; but after its transfer to the Foreign Office in 
London, the ‘Russian influence perceptibly increased, . 
and in January 1836 the British envoy wrote to his 
court, that its policy must be no longer to consider 
Persia an outwork for the defence of India, but as thg 
first parallel from which an attack may be commenced.*’ 

In 1886 the Shah under the influence of Russia 
marched upon Herat, in defiance of the earnest remon- 
strances of the Britidi envoy, and having captured the 
town annexed the whole province to his dominions. 
The fear of hostilities with England compelled him the 
next year to relinquish his conquest ; but in the mean- 
time an agent had appeared at Kandahar and Kabul, 
bearing a letter from the Emperor Nicolas, ostensibly for 
the encouragement of commerce, but accompanied by 
secret instructions to persuade the A%han chieis to 
break with the Britidi, and ally themselves with the 
designs of the Shah. The success of these intrigues 
would have established the power of. Russia, imder the 
name of Persia, on the very banks of the Indus, and 
so menaced the whole interior of India. 

To avoid this danger, the British government, aban- 
doning the pacific policy previously pursued towards the 
iU|||bnn chieft, espoused the cause of the exiled Sh^*^ 
Soc^ in the hope of intexposing a friendly power 
bffiween its Indian frontier and Persia. This design, 
mtiA 4it &it attended with success, failed through 
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the hopes which the Biissian agents had inijiiBed mta 
the Afghan leaders ; and the fiulure was attended hy 
the destruction of the whole expedition, the greatest 
blow ever inflicted on the British arms in the east. 
The conduct of Persia was so resented by Great Britain 
that all confidence ceased between the two powers, and 
actual war ensued. 

The court of Petersburg, when remonstrated with on 
these intrigues, disclaimed all complicity, and r^m- 
diated the agents : but the letter addressed by the em* 
peror himself to Dost Mohammed, the Khan of Kabul, 
lias since been printed with another from Count Simo- 
nich, the Eussian ambassador at Tehran.* These doca-< 
ments were presented at Kabul in December 1887, 
while the Shah was making a first ineffectual ex- 
pedition against Herat; and the bearer of them, de- 
signated as Captain Yicovich, stated that the principal 
object of his mission was to offer the assistance of 
the Eussian emperor against Eunjeet Singh, the alljr 
of the British, and to warn the Afghans against con- 
necting themselves with the latter power. These in- 
trigues were certainly pursued under the direction of the 
Eussian ambassador in Persia, by a person armed with 
credentials from the emperor in person, and supplied 
with considerable sums of money. Thaf they were 
disavowed when discovered only proves the duplicily 
of the Eussian government, whose diplotnacy is of an 
entirely Asiatic character, and little entitled to reliance, 
cither in its promises or its disclaimers. 

In 1853 Europe was again roused by a renewid of 

* Paperi piAKOed by ike Uaute qf Commau, ike Stk June 1839$ ThOM 
papers dliclaie the RumMui nachinatloni in detail; revealing thn^wpenal 
compUdty of the Emperor Hlcdaa, which, on tbo ^nt pubUentIcn pt tlw 
document, waa ■uppresiedflrcfm reaaoni of courteqr or dlptomnay. 

X 
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attempts upon Turkey, under the old pretext of de- 
fending the religious liberties of the Greek church. 
The Czar claimed a right of protection within the 

dominions of his Mohammedan neighbour, grounded 
on ancient leage, recognised and confirmed by the treaty 
of Kainardji. The Porte, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the rights of its Christian subjects were 
under the exclusiye protection of the Sultan, us is the 
privilege of ‘every other sovereign. This duty, ex- 
pressly undertaken by Mohammed L on the conquest 
of Constantinople, was never delegated to any foreign 
power. The Christian subjects of Turkey belong to 
the Greek church, not the Kussian, which is con- 
sidered schismatical by the orthodox patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and the latter is regularly invested by 
the Sultan with all the forms and ceremonies used by 
the Byzantine emperors. These considerations clearly 
refuted the claims advanced by Bussiu ah antique, while 
the treaty of Kainardji conferred no other privilege 
tfian that of erecting a church of her own rite in a 
suburb of Constantinople ; to this alone the protection 
of the Czar could be pretended. The Sultan did, 
indeed, promise in that treaty to protect the Christian 
religion and the churches belonging to it; but tills 
engagement was to be carried out by his own inde- 
pendent action ; it did not entitle Kussia to remon- 
strate, though to any friendly representation the Porto 
expressed itself willing to give effectual consideration. 
Notwithstanding the justice of this reply, Bnssia had 
never ceased to foment disturbances in the Danubian 
provinces of Turkey, under colour of this pretended right 
of protection. She even availed herself of the reli- 
gious liberty conceded by the Sultan, to found schools 
asncDg liiB Slavonian subjects where the Bussian cate- 
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cliism was taught, which enjoins obedience to the Czar 
as a divine commandment, and implies the authority of 
tJie Sultan to be inconsistent with Christianity. 

In pursuance of the same sinister policy a mission 
was despatched from the court of Petersburg to Con- 
stantinople in March 1858, founded on some con- 
cessions demanded and obtained by France on behalf 
of the Eoman Catholics at Jerusalem. The Czdr, in 
his self-assumed capacity of protector of the Greek 
church, insisted on equal privileges in respect of the 
“holy places” for Christians of that persuasion, and 
the demand was readily conceded by the Porte. This 
compliance, however, was far from satisfying the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary. Prince Menschikoff haughtily 
insisted on a personal interview with the Sultan, assert- 
ing that his ministers were deceiving him, and ended 
by demanding a new treaty, securing to Russia the 
protection which she claimed over the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. This was of course rejected ; and the Czar, 
who had foreseen the result, invaded the Danubimi 
provinces, and prosecuted his claims by the swofd. 

The final extinction of the Turkidi empire was 
clearly the object in view. Next to the maintenance of 
despotism, the ruling passion of Nicolas was for the 
acquisition of Constantinople as the capital of the' 
Russian empire. Both were in his eyes the ordinance 
of Providence. In a conversation with the British 
ambassador, he described the Ottoman government as 
“a sick man” beyond the power of recovery, and 
proposed to make arrangements for the partition of the 
inheritance. Such pretensions were felt by the other 
powers of Europe to be incompatible ivith the general 
safety; and the self-confidence of the Czar rendering 
him deaf to remonstrance, war was at last declared 
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against Russia, in* the interest of Turkey, by Great 
Britain, France, and Austria, aided by Sardinia and 
the general sympathies of Europe.* 

Russia withstood this formidable combination with 
astonidiing power and resources. Troops were marched 
from every quarter of the empire to the Crimea, 
which the Western Powers selected for their point of 
attack, and the utmost enthusiasm was displayed by 
the population in the defence of the “ holy land of 
Russia.” The allies, having landed at Eupatoria, de- 
feated the Russian forces in a great battle on the 
river Alma on the 20th September 1854, and while 
the survivors retired under MenschikoiF to the interior, 
succeeded by a rapid flank movement in reaching the 
southern point of Sebastopol. The port of Balaclava 
being seized at the same time by the naval forces, the 
expedition commenced that great siege, in recounting 
which the future historian will be in doubt whether 
to admire most the courage and endurance of the as- 
s^ants, or the skill and determination of the defenders, 
who repaired their earthworks as rapidly as they were 
destroyed, and even constructed new defences on the 
open ground in the very face of the enemy. 

The struggle, however, was obviously too tmequal 
to be long protracted. The consumption of men and 
cattle caused a fearful drain on the interior of the 
empire. A regiment which left Moscow a thousand 
strong marched into Sebastopol with only eleven men. 
Trade and private fortunes in Russia were ^aken to 
their foundation, and the finances fell into such disorder 
that the government credit was seriously affected in the 
money markets of Europe. 

* Pruaiift alone of the Great Foweri atood neutral, but Auftria waa a vtrj 
reluctant ally. 
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The harass attendant on these disasters, aggravated 
by the death of his daughter and the alarming illness 
of a beloved wife, proved fetal to the original author 
of the hostilities. Borne down by the heavy weight of 
despotism, which provides neither counsel nor partner- 
ship in its awful responsibilities, the gigantic frame of 
Nicolas yielded to the combined efforts of disease and 
jinxiety. He expired on the 18th Februaiy (2nd 
March) 1855, consoled by the religious ministrations 
to which he was always attentive, and amid the tears 
of a tenderly attached family. When the empress at 
liis request repeated the Lord’s Prayer, the words 
“Thy will be doile ” elicited from the dying monarch 
a fervent response of “ Yes, always, everywhere.” To 
his eldest son, whom his mother brought to his bedside 
that he might see how an emperor of Russia ought 
to die,” he expressed but one regret, that he left him 
the empire under circumstances so distressing. 

These expressions have been repeated by tlie friends 
of Nicolas as demonstrative of the loss sustained by hSs 
removal ; there is no reason to question their sincerity, 
nor the many estimable qualities of the departed em- 
peror. All that they prove, however, is his own faitli 
in the principles which he enforced. The Czar was 
sincere!}^ convinced that mankind could not be better 
than under his absolute and paternal government. This 
conviction is probably shared by the vast majority of the 
Russian population, in whose eyes, as in his own, it as- 
sumes the character of a religious belief. But the lust 
of empire is not less dangerous or degrading to mankind 
from being founded on mistaken views of religion. 
Men g,re not to surrender their convictions and respon- 
sibilities into the hand of a despot, merely because 
he is satisfied that he can rule his fellow-creatures bet- 
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ter than they can rtde themselvea. A Russian autocrat 
may persuade his legions that Christianity and civiliza- 
tion are concerned in making Constantinople, as they 
express it, once more the “ city of the Czar ; ” but 
the imparti&l spectator who compares the liberty of 
conscience enjoyed in Russia with that which the 
toleration, the fears, or the indolence of the Ottoman 
Porte permit to Christians in Turkey, may well doubt 
the wisdom or the humanity of replacing its weak and 
impressible government by the absolute, remorseleBs 
will of the Russian autocrat. 

The rights and policy of government seem to have 
be^ better comprehended by the present emperor, Alex- 
ander II. His first act was to proclaim an amnesty to the 
unfortunate exiles whom his father had consigned to 
the mines, for the offence of “ not loving the emperor.” 
He announced, at the same time, his resolution to 
complete the efforts of previous reigns, for tlic entire 
epiancipntion of the serfs. After laying these Ibunda- 
tions of internal tranquillity, he gave himself frankly, 
and without in the least impairing the honour of his 
crown, to promote a pacification with offended Europe. 
The sc^ne was, indeed, drawing to a close before 
Sebastopol. After incredible sufferings, the English 
troops had pushed’ their trenches within four hundred 
yards of the great Redan, while the French had gained 
the more manageable distance of one hundred and 
eighty yards from the key of the whole position, the 
Malakoff tower. The combined assault took place on 
the 8th September 1855, and was completely successful, 
though the distance they had *10 pass, and the heavy 
fire opposed to them, caused a severe loss and a tem- 
porary repulse to the English. The Bussian commander 
(Gortschakoff), seeing the Malakoff in the hands of the 
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French, fired the town, exploded his magazines, and 
retired across the harbour to the northern forts, sinking 
the men-of-war to impede the navigation and secure 
his retreat. The ruined town was occupied by the 
allies, and the harbours, docks, and fortresses, con- 
structed at enormous cost for the mastery of the Black 
Sea, were destroyed. 

There was a strong desire to inflict a still deeper 
humiliation upon Kussia, and to avenge the sufferings 
of the allied armies by military successes which were 
now clearly within their grasp. But a more generous 
policy prevailed. The Western Powers appreciated the 
position and sentiments of the new emperor, and a 
treaty of peace was signed at Paris on the 30th March 
1856, tlie belligerents inviting the concurrence of 
Prussia as an arrangement for the peace of Europe. 
By this convention, the conquests nu^de on either side 
were restored. The Porte was admitted into the poli- 
tical system of Europe, and all the Powers mutually 
pledged themselves to respect its independence and in- 
tegrity, while the Sultan engaged of his own authority 
to grant liberty of conscience to Christians of aU* com- 
munions within his territories. The Bkck*Sea was 
neutralized, Eussia and Turkey being both bound not 
to maintain any military or maritime arsenals on its 
coasts. The Danube also was liberated from control ; 
and to secure this condition a portion of the adjoining 
territory was ceded by Eussia to Moldavia, this princi- 
pality, together with that of Wallachia, remaining under 
the suzerainty of the Porte. 

The ostensible object of Nicolas in commencing 
hostilities being the protection of the Greek Christians, 
the emperor affected to consider that he had secured 
by treaty what his fiither attempted in war. That 
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object, however, hftd been always as dear to Europe as 
to Eussia. The war was really created by those other 
designs on the part of the Czar, to which the peace 
was intended to give an effectual and permanent 
check. * 



1 Liir'a Miloflaskol = (II.) Alexis. Died lG7titas« Natalia Karisk in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

Primitive Idolatry— Apostle Andrew — Introduction of Christianity— Con- 
troversy between Eastern and Western Churches — State of the Patriarch- 
ates — Council of Chalccdon — “Universal** Bishop— Dispute on the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost — Mutual Excommunications— Photius— 
Greek Missionary Efforts— Baptism of Olga — Conversion of St. Vladimir 

— Progress of the IMspute with Rome — Temporary Reconciliation — 
Council of Florence — Rejected at Constantinople — Russian Zeal — Isidore 
— Transubstantiation — Celibacy of Clergy— German Reformers — Nikon 

— Church of England — Image Worship — Virgin Mary — Pictures and 
Lamps— Relics — Pope Pius IX. — Encyclical Letter— Reply of Greek 
Patriarchs — Present State of Russian Church — Governing Synod — 
Bishops and Dioceses— Church Property and Government — Catacombs at 
Kief — Troitza Lavra — Mdnastcries — Black and White Clergy — Their 
Low Condition — Nfois — Churches— Liturgy — Holy Eucharist — Service 

— Lent — Easter — Dramatic Effoct — Seven Sacraments — Funeral Ser- 
vice— Sects— Old Beliovers — Easter Meeting at Moscow — Morclstchiki 
*— Scoptsi — Holy Napkin — Sabbatarians — Malakani — Scriptural Creed — 
Illiterate Errors —Douchoborzi — Kapoiistin — Schism within the Church 

— Prospects. 

The primitive Russians, like other barbarians, prac- 
tised a rude, unlettered idolatry. Their divinities were 
evil spirits, whose hideous outlines are still occasionally 
found scrawled on the houses of the peasantry. The 
principal idol, called Perum^ or Pegruhius^ was hewed 
with a hatchet from a log of wood, adorned with a 
gilt beard, and worshipped with libations of ale or 
mead. Animal sacrifices also were offered, especially 
the goat; the blood was sprinkled on the earth, and 
the flesh was eaten with cakes and strong drink. 
Perune was the god of the spring. A sacrifice was 
offered to Zazinch before harvest, and to Dzinck at its 
conclusion. Other idols presided over thfe earth, air. 
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sea, and rivers ; there was a god of ^sailors, of thunder, 
and of riches. A prince of darkness, and a whole train 
of demons and goblins, haunted the woods, and were 
propitiated by oblations of food left under the elder- 
tree. , 

The Russians pretend that the apostle Andrew, who 
is generally believed to have preached in some of the 
unknown regions denominated ’ Scythia, ascended the 
Dnieper, and planting the cross on the hills above 
Kief, prophesied that in that spot should arise a great 
city, where God would have many churches to his 
name. On the strength of this tradition, the apostle is 
claimed as the founder of the Russian church.* In 
fact, however, no vestiges of any evangelical labours 
are discernible for nearly nine centuries after this apo- 
cryphal incident. The expedition of Oskold to Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 865, is tlie earliest, date that can* be 
assigned to the introduction of Christianity ; and to 
understand the form it assumed in Russia, it is neces- 
saiy to refer to the long controversy between the 
Eastern and Western Churches. 

When the gospel received its first legal endowments 
and establishment at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Emperor Constantine divided the whole 
church under four patriarchs, coiTesponding with tlie 
civil distribution of the empire imder the four prjetorian 
ja'efects. The first in rank was the bishop or popef of 
Rome, the ancient capital of the empire; next came 
the patriarch of Constantinople, or Nefr Rome, and 
then the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria. J Each 

* Mouravieff ’8 History of the Church of Russia. 

t The Greek word pappas^ from which came the Latin pap-a, and the £n. 
glish pcgtNr, is a diminutive or affectionate expression for ** father,*’ and in the 
EastciA church it is the ordinary appellation of the parish priest. 

t Jerusalem, though the oldest see, and the mother of all the chuiches, was 
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presided over a subordinate bierarcby of exarcns, me- 
tropolitans, archbishops, and bishops; and the whole 
body was divided by the languages employed in the 
liturgy, into the Latin or Western n-ch, and the 
Greek or Ea,stem Church. 

A strife for pre-eminence early arose between the 
prelates of Home and Constantinople, one relying on 
the antiquity and wealth of his see, and the large 
extent of its ecclesiastical jririsdiction *, the other on 
the dignity of the great city to which the residence of 
the CflBsars had been transferred. In the contest which 
ensued, the Eastern church enjoyed the advantage of 
possessing the original language of the New Testament, 
and the writings of the earliest Christian fathers.; but 
this was counterbalanced by many relics of the old Pa- 
gan philosophy, by the prevalence of a luxurious refine- 
ment, and the tendency of the Greek intellect to subtle 
and intricate speculation. These were the causes of the 
great heresies which distracted the infant church, all of 
■v^hich (except tlie Pelagian) originated in the east. 
On the other hand, Eome remained, after the irruption 
of the barbarians into the western empire, the single 
centre of light and civilization amid rude, unlet- 
tered nations. Her doctrines were received without 
question, and her authority was supported at the point 
of the sword. No heresy, it was affirmed, could in- 
vade the Latin see, and this religious unity gave it 
a conspicuous advantage over the divided councils of 
the east. 

The pope being so far removed from the imperial 


t)ot raised into a patriarchate till the following cenifury, when the title was 
assumed by Juvenal, and confirmed by the emperor. 

* The total number of bishops under Constantine was 1800, of whom 800 
belonged to the western patriarchate, and 1000 to the three oriental provinces. 
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residence, was enabled to arrogated an independence 
of the civil power, impossible to prelates living under 
the eye of the emperor. The titles^ of vicar and re- 
presentative of the Almighiy were in the east appro- 
priated by the crown, and the church cou4d no more 
question its ecclesiastical, than its temporal, supre- 
macy. The ascendancy of Rome was still further in- 
creased by the hold obtained upon the conscience of 
its adherents by means of private confession, a practice 
instituted by pope Leo^ in a decree bearing date 6th 
March 459 *, and not adopted in the east till a later 
period. These advantages tlic occupants of the papal 
see were well inclined to maintain, even before they 
had developed those views of the primacy of St. Peter, 
which in after times converted its authority into an 
article of the faith. 

In the time of pope Leo the Great, the patriarch of 
Constantinople claiming an authority over his brethren 
of Alexandria and Antioch, to which the latter were 
indisposed to submit, they addressed an appeal to 
Rome. The complaint was no more than might at any 
time be made by one bishop to another of equal 
authority; certainly the prelate complained of never 
recognised any jurisdiction in the pope. Neither 
was such a claim asserted by Leo himself, for he was 
a party to the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), when 
a canon was passed to the following effect : “ That 
the fathers did reasonably accord its privileges to 
Ancient Rome, because it was the imperial city ; and 
for the same reason the hundred and fifty bishops here 
assembled have decided that New Rome, which is 

* Moshclm, Cent. V., p. S» ch. ir. The worda of the epistle containing 
this ordinance are cited Arom Baroniui in Waddlngton'a Church Hiitorr, 
ch. ix. 

r 
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honoured with the empire and the senate, shall have 
the same advantages with Ancient Rome in the eccle- 
siastical constitution, and he the second after 2*^.” Mean- 
ing, obviously, that the two sees were to lie indepen- 
dent in poivcr, and equal in privilege ; but that in 
rank and precedence the superiority was due to the 
more ancient.* 

A himdred years later, in a synod at Constantinople, 
the patriarch John assumed the title of (Ecvmenic^ or 
universal, bishop, a style by which Leo also had been 
addressed in the .complaint from Alexandria and 
Antioch, and which is still borne by the eastern 
patriarchs. The phrase, perhaps, originally signified 
nothing more than the corresponding one of “ Catholic 
bishop ” at this day ; implying that the jirelate be- 
longed to the “ QLcunienic” or Catholic” communion, 
not that he pretended to universal jurisdiction over 
other bishops. The title, howcvei’, was warmly resented 
at Rome, Gregory the Great protested that it was anti- 
Cliristian, and argued that St. Peter was not called the 
‘‘ universal apostle,” though gifted with the primacy 
of the whole church. Subsequent popes, however, 
usurped the objeetionable designation themselve.s, and 
defended it by. the apociyphal assertion that it was 
transferred from the patriarch of Constantinople to Pope 
Boniface III. by the Emperor Phocas. That that pon- 
tiff was actually so addressed is probable enough ; but 
it is hard to see how that which was anti- Christian in 
the imtriarch, could be made lawful in the pope by the 
gift of a sacrilegious usurper. Neither is it proved that 
the title ever implied imiversal jurisdiction in either 
prelate. 

The controversy originating in this dispute was 


* VVaddhigton'fi Church History, ch. ix. 
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embittered by theological differences in the eighth 
centuiy. The Nicene Creed, as enlarged at the Gene- 
ral Council of Constantinople (a.d. 381), stated that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father; to this 
the Latin words Filioque, “ and from the ^Son ” were 
subsequently added in the Western church. The 
addition is said to have been sanctioned by pope Leo 
in the middle of the filth century; but no question 
appears to have been publicly agitated about it till 
three hundred years later. It was then defended from a 
copy of the canons of Constantinople, which had been 
undoubtedly falsified. In a coimcil held at Gentili, 
near Paris (a.d. 767), the French clergy pronounced 
in favour of the words, hut the pope (Leo IH.), admit- 
ting the truth of the doctrine, objected to its being 
inserted in the creed as an article of the faith. Never- 
theless, the words maintained their, place throughout 
the Western church, while they were indignantly de- 
nounced by the Greeks, not only as a corruption of 
the canon, but Jis involving heresy in a prime article 
of the faith. 

Ill the first point the Greeks were undoubtedly 
right, in the other they were as clearly mistaken. 
They supposed the Latins to assert two distinct 
sources or spirations of the Holy Ghost, but the others 
were in fact as zealous for the imity us themselves; 
they only wished to maintain the community of the 
Son in aU the acts of the Father, and especially 
his intervention as the channel by which the Spirit 
proceeds to the creatures. These truths being equally 
acknowledged on both sides, the dispute was one of 
words more than of things. It was brought to a crisis 
in the ninth century, when the emperor deposed the 
patriarch Ignatius, in order to appoint Photius, a lay- 

T 2 
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man of extraordinary talents, to the see of Constanti- 
nople. The exiled bishop appealed to Rome, and Pope 
Nicholas I. espousing his cause, assembled a council 
(a.d. 862), which excommunicated Photius, with all his 
abettors. The latter retorted by a similar anathema, 
promulgated at Constantinople four years later, justi- 
fying his act by a circular which charged the Roman 
church with five direct “ heresies (1) fasting on the 
sabbath or seventh day of the week ; (2) indulging in 
milk and cheese in the first week of Lent ; (3) jirohi- 
biting the marriage of priests ; (4) limiting the use of 
.the chrism to bishops (to the exclusion of presbyters) ; 
and lastly, interpolating the creed by the addition of the 
words Filioque, 

This mixing up of serious truth with frivolous points 
of discipline, by a prelate who is renowned for universal 
talents, sound judgment, and infinite reading*, implies 
a general absence of spiritual discrimination in all the 
parties to this protracted controversy. 

• It was just when the schism had reached its height 
that Oskold’s ai'rival alarmed the luxurious inhabitants 
for the safety of Constantinople. The ecclesiastical 
historians do not raise our opinion of the patriarch or 
his religion, when they tell us that Photius, going in 
j)rocession to a church in the harbour where the 

virginal robe of the mother of God” was preserved, 
plunged the precious relic into the water, upon which 

* “Photius, than whom Greece, the parent of so much genius, has never 
produced perliaps a mor^ accomplished man, b singularly recommended by 
talents applicable to every object, sound judgment, extreme acuteness, infinite 
reading, incredible diligence. He had held nearly all the offices of state, he 
had thoroughly investigated all the records of the church ; in his Bibliotheca 
alone, still extant, he has brought together nearly two hundred and eighty 
writers, chiefly ecclesiastical, which he has studied, reviewed, and abstracted, 
and pronounced a most accurate judgment on their arguments, stylo, fidelity, 
and authority.'*^ Cave ap, Jortin, a.v. 861. 
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the sea boiled up from the bottofti, and wrecked the 
veissela of the heathen. The barbarian leaders are said 
to have been so impressed with the miracle, that they 
renounced their idolatry on the spot, and became the 
first fruits of the Russians to Christ.* • 

The conversion of the j)i*inces is as apocryphal as the 
miracle assigned tur its cause.- Some rays of Christian 
light probably penel rated into Little Russia from this 
expedition ; and it is certain that eighty years later 
one church at least existed at Kief, in which the 
Christian Varangians of the Grand Prince’s court 
swore to a treaty w'ith the Byzantine ambassadort?. 
But no general impression can be traced till a century 
later. 

The Greek church has been justly reproached with 
ji want of missionary enterprise. It seems, however, 
that during the patriarchate of Photius some exertions 
Avere made in Bulgaria, Moravia, and Illyria, and 
several converts were baptized .j* About the middle of 
the same century the brothers Cyril and Methodius 
translated the IVew Testament into the hitherto un- 
written Slavonian, making use of the Creek characters 
with additions, partly llebrmv', jiartly Armenian, and 
partly of their own invention. The translation in- 
cluded the (jreek Liturgy, and, as some say, the entire 
Bible. The circulation of this work, gradually extending 
among the Russians, no doubt powerfully contributed 
10 their conversion. Another more ’worldly agency was 
ibund in the influence of their princes. Among a 

* Till's legend is enshrined in an aiitlieni still used in the daily morning 
player of the Russian church. 

t A bee 16 (Kiid to have been founded among the llussians as early as a.d. 8 dl ; 
but the narrative is di'^figurcd with another tnirncic, wdiirh leaves the whole 
<iiat('nicnt in doubt. 
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people already civiKzcd, the gospel is distasteful to the 
higher classes, whose habits it rebukes ; it is welcomed 
only by the low and despised, whom it elevates to a 
new dignity. Hence it was persecuted by the rulers 
and philosophers of Greece and Rome, whUe gladly 
listened to by the “ foolish and weak It is other- 
wise with barbarous and ignorant tribes wanting the 
comforts of civilized lite, and void of mental employ- 
ments. Here the chiefs are the first to discern the su- 
periority of the Christian missionary, and to commend 
his teaching to their followers. 

• In Russia, accordingly (as in Saxon England), the 
evangelical movement began from above. The first 
royal convert was Olga, surnamed “ The Wise,” who, 
after terminating her wars with the neighbouring 
tiibes, repaired to Constantinople in quest of the 
“ wisdom that cometh down from above.” She was 
received with joy by the Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus. The patriarch Polyeuctes readily under- 
took her instruction in tlie faith, and the purple-born 
Cffisar stood godfather at the font. Having there 
received the name’ of his great ancestress “ Helen,” 
die returned, laden with costly gifts, to diffuse the new 
religion among her idolatrous subjects. The task, 
however, proved too great for her strength ; for though 
she founded churches, encouraged missionaries, and 
was subsequently canonized as a saint, little success 
attended her exertions. She died after surrendering 
the throne to her son, protesting against the surround- 
ing heathenism, and strictly charging her chaplain to 
bury her without Pagan observances. 

The last sands of the tenth century were running 


• 1 Cor. l. 26. 
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out, when the conversion of VJadimir the Great 
planted Christianity among his subjects at one step, 
and in the form which it still retains. This monarch 
not only established bishops in the principal towns of 
his dominions, but invested them with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, according to the provisions of the Greek 
canon law. The Russian church was made a part 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople, and embraced, 
-without a question, the distinctive views of that com- 
munion. 

The schism with Rome was fer from being healed 
by the fall of Photius, who was twice deposed from the 
patriarchal chair. It became embittered in the middle 
of the eleventh century by a new question touching 
the use of unleavened bread in the Lord's supper. This 
the Greeks, with their usual impetuosity, stigmatized 
as an unpardonable innovation on the part of the pope, 
while the latter replied to them with haughtiness and 
contempt. The patriarch was again excommunicated 
by Pope Leo IX. ; and though Roman legates were 
invited to Constantinople to settle the difference, their 
aggressive proceedings served but to widen the breach. 
They had the audacity to launch their anathema at the 
patriarch and all his adherents, in the midst of his own 
cathedral church. After placing the written . sentence 
on the altar of St. Sophia, they shook off the dust from 
their feet, and departed. The patriarch retorted with 
equal vehemence ; the insulting document was publicly 
burned by the enipcror’s order, and each of the two 
communions continued henceforth to arrogate to itself 
the exclusive title of the (Ecumenical or Catholic 
church, and to consider the other as fallen from the 
apostolical firmament. 

The establishment of a Latin kingdom at Jerusalem 
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was followed by tke most determined efforts to intro- 
duce the Western church within the limits of the 
Oriental patriarchates. Latin prelates were appointed 
at Antioch and Alexandria; and on the storming of 
Constantinople in 1204, the papal aggressions were 
extended to that city also. The Greek prelates retired 
to Nice, where negotiations were • commenced between 
representatives of the two churches, which, under the 
circumstanc(!s, could hardly avoid failure. When the 
Latins were expelled and the Greek prelates recovered 
their sees, they were affronted by the retention at the 
papal court of a titular hierarchy with oriental desig- 
nations, perpetuating claims which had never any 
foundation but in trcjichcry and violence.* 

The two churches were at issue also in respect to 
Bulgaria, which each claimed to have first evangelized, 
and which, by different emperors, had been assigned in 
succession to both. The result was a frequent intrusion 
of papal emissaries witldn the oriental dioceses, to the 
great indignation of the orthodox party. 

An apparent union was patched up at the council of 
Lyons (a.d. 1274), tln'ough the duplicity of the Greek 
(5mpcrov, who was alarmed at the preparations making 
in the west for a second (;rusade. But ten years later a 
council at (Constantinople repudiated the conditions of 

* The erusaders pillaged the city, robbed the churches, profaned the altars, 
scattered the rchc«i, and trampled the images under foot. St. Sophia itself was 
desecrated and plundered by men who fought under the banner of the cross 
rq)c Innocent 111. altectcd an indignant reprobation at this ''sacrilegious 
violence” which, he wrote, had exasperated the Greeks, and so turned them 
away Irnm obedience to the apostolic sec, that " they justly abhorred the Latins 
more than dogs.” Nevertheless, sinre the deed was done, he gave it his sanc- 
tion. accepted the primacy tendered to himself, and thought that the Divine 
judgment was transferring the vineyard to other husbandmen who would ren- 
der him the fruits in due season. Once seized, everything, it seems, belongs 
jure DUnno to Home ; the pope was unable to trace any Divine transfer in the 
rebtoration of the oriental bishops, but has continued b> his titular prelates to 
assert Ins right to other men’s ]»o:scS'ions down to t'nc present time. 
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that agreement, and dissolved the union. When the 
Turks were at the gates of Constantinople, and the last 
of the Palseologi was imploring the assistance of Europe, 
Pope Eugenius seized the opportunity to renew the 
discussion, and the humiliated Caesar was induced to 
appear with some of his clergy at a council opened at 
Ferrara, and continued at Florence (1439). At the 
latter place the Eussian church was represented by its 
metropolitan, Isidore. The subjects in dispute were 
there reduced to four : (1) the old question of the pro- 
cession of the Spirit ; (2) the use of unleavened bread 
in the euchariat; (3) the* definition of purgatoiy'; and 
lastly, the primacy of the pope. On the second, the 
Greeks, adhering to the use of leavened bread for them- 
selves, admitted that a valid sacrament might be admin- 
istered in the other. The third was settled by omitting 
any definition of the suflferings by which departed souls 
arc purified, the Greeks supposing that darkness and 
tempest were the agents employed, while fire was the 
element contended for in the west. The question of the 
procession was debated at greater length. The Greeks, 
besides their desire to maintain uncomipted the text of 
the council of Constantinople, were actuated by a dread 
of allowing two principles of Deity, and two acts of 
“ spiration ” in the coming forth of the Holy Ghost. The 
Latins, on the other hand, thought it essential to the 
consubstantial Divinity of the Son (which had been the 
subject of several heresies in the east), to assert his 
participation with the Father in this, as in all other acts 
of Divinity. An agreement was at last arrived at in 
words which, to those who desire only Christian una- 
nimity, seem as satisfactory as any that can be devised on 
so great a mystery : “ In the name of the Holy Trinity, 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, we, Latins 
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4Hid Greeks, agree in the holy union of these two 
churches, and confess that all true Christians ought to 
receive this genuine doctrine ; that the Holy Spirit is 
eternally of the Father and the Son, and that from all 
eternity it proceeds from the one and the other as from 
a single principle, and by a single production, which 
.wc call spiration. We also declare that what some of 
the holy fathers have said, namely, that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father through the Son, should be 
taken in such a manner as ’to signify that the Son, as 
well as the Fkher, and conjointly with him, is the 
principle of the Holy Spirit. And since whatsoever 
the Father hath, that he communicates to his Son, ex- 
cepting the paternity which distinguishes him from 
the Sou and the Holy Spirit ; so is it from the Father 
that the Son has received, from aU eternity, that pro- 
ductive virtue through which the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son, as well as from the Father.” 

In point of fact, however, neither party was in quest 
ofiChristian unanimity. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was a question of keener interest than any mere defini- 
tion of doctrine. It was disposed of by one of those 
ingenious compromises which settle nothing. Admit- 
ting the papal supremacy in terms, th e emperor insisted 
on limiting its application by two conditions, which 
practically nullified the concession. The pope was not 
to call councils in his dominions without the imperial 
sanction, nor to receive appeals at Rome from any of 
the patriarchs, but to send legates to Constantinople to 
give judgment on the spot. As the Eastern church 
acknowledges no tribunal above a council, this was in 
effect to maintain the old state of things. The whole 
arrangement, however, was only submitted to by the 
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Greek delegates under ilie pressure ef the emperor’s au- 
thority, in hope of purchasing some material assistance 
towards the defence of the throne. At Constantinople 
it was indignantly and unanimously repudiated. The 
delegates were stigmatized on their ]*cturn as azi/mites’^^ 
apostates, and traitors to the true religion. The people 
hed out of the sanctuaries which they 'entered, and 
Mark of Eidiesus, who liad boon tlie single dissen- 
tient at EJoronee, became the idol of the clergy and 
populace. It was in vain that the eini)eror i)iac<‘d a 
decided supporter of the Union in the sec of Constan- 
tinople. The other patriarchs broke into open rebel- 
lion, repudiated the clergy ordained at Constantinoj)Ie, 
and threatened the emperor liimself with excommuni- 
eation. 

The ferment -svas too great to he allayed by the 
.appearance of the Turks at the very gates of the city. 
Pope Nicholas likened the intractable church to the un- 
fruitful fig-tree, and prophesied that if iu three yeai's 
she did not embrace the imion with liome, the Divine 
justice would cut her down. But the Greek ecclesiastics 
were so little moved, that they wrote the very same year 
to the Bohemian Protestants to enconi’agc them in their re- 
sistance to the ]Jopc. Equally fruitless were the exertions 
of the emperor, who invited a papal legate to his court, 
and caused the Eoinan pontiff to be prayed for in tlie 
public liturgy. Every one, except his own dependants, 
priests, monks, nuns, soldiers, and citizens, joined in the 
shout, “ Anathema against all who arc united with the 
Latins.” It was easy to foresee that if these dissensions 
continued, the fate of the empire was sealed. - The 
pope had the triumph of seeing his prophecy fulfilled 


* From the Greek without leaven. 
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in the fall of the ri^^ral church, and the transfer of her 
pleasant places to the infidel.* 

No portion of the Greek communion was more deter- 
mined in its opposition to Rome than the Muscovite 
church. Isidore had been elevated to the metro- 
politan’s chair through the papal influence at Constan- 
tinople, and in opposition to the person elected by the 
Grand Prince and the bishops. At Florence he was so 
prominent on the papal side, that at the conclusion of 
the council he was decorated witli the Roman purple, 
and the title of Cardinal Legate of the apostolic see in 
Russia. He returned in great state, bearing letters 
from the pope to the Grand Prince ; but on naming the 
Roman pontiff along with the patriarchs in the public 
liturgy, the cardinal was interrupted by the monarch 
in person, who loudly rebuked him as a traitor and 
false pastor, and convening a synod, repudiated his acts 
and confined him in a monasteiy. From this place he 
fecund means to make his way to Constantinople, where 
he continued to foment the divisions which hastened 
the fall of the empire, and then escaping to Rome, re- 
ceived from the pope the titular designation of Patriarch 
of Constantinople.f Li this capacity he sent a Latin 
metropolitan to Kief, where, from the time of its con- 
quest by the Poles, the Greek church had been .sepa- 
rated from its relations with Moscow, and ruled by a 
metropolitan directly subordinate to Constantinople. 
This step, together with the influence of the Poles, who 
were bigoted Romanists, promised a complete triumph 


• Waddingtan'i Church History, ch. xxri. 

f The Turks were particularly anxious to secure the person of this distin- 
fuisbed agitator, but the crafty prelate escaped by putting his red hat on the 
head of a corpse, which was cut off, and paraded through the streets in triumph | 
while the cardinal, having obtained hU ransom as a private man, withdrew un- 
observed in the crowd. 
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to the Uiiiatc i)iirty in Little Rus|jia. Many of the 
Greek sees were extinguished, and the most active 
measures were resorted to against those who adhered 
lo that rite. 

As in many other instances, however, th^se iiersecu- 
lions only conlnmed the oppressed, while they roused 
the resentment of the Kossacks, who were ardent for 
the Greek tradition, and furthered their secession to 
the allegiance of the Czar. 

The hostile relations of the two great divisions of 
Christendom continued unabated down to the sixteenth 
century. It may excite some surprise that no mention 
has be(in made in this protracted controversy of the 
docti’iiie ol' transuhstantiatiorty which was undoubtedly 
an innovation of Uome, introduced by Paschasius Rad- 
bert (a.d. 83 1 ), warmly opposed by licj-anger, and not 
received as an article of the faith till the council of 
Latcran (a.d. 1215). From this silence it has been 
inferred that no great ditFercnce existed between the 
churches with re.sp(*ct to the eucharist, but the dat«s 
alone are enough to show lliat the Greeks must have 
been ignorant of the controversy in the west. It is 
true that W'ords are found in their own fathers quite 
analogous in meaning to transuhstantiationy but it is 
well known that such language*, did not ttnciently imply 
the teaching oi' modern Rome ; and in some material 
points the Greeks have always Avarmly repudiated the 
papal doctrine and practice. At the council of Florence 
their language was so distasteful to th.c Romanists, that 
an explanation was demanded and conceded. The 
point seems to have related not to the nature of the 
sacramental change, so much as to the means by wdiich 
it was effected. The Greek doctrine is, that grace 
is imparted to the elements by the invocation of the 
z 
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Holy Spirit and ^ic blessing of the gifts; while the 
Romanists maintain that the mysterious change is ef- 
fected by the priest’s repetition of the Saviour’s words of 
institution. It was this latter point which was con- 
ceded by the Greeks at Florence, and repudiated to- 
gether with the rest of their proceedings by the Eastern 
churches.* 

It is certain that the Greeks have ever condemned 
the withholding the cup from the laity, affirming that 
to communicate in one kind only is to sin against the 
essence of the sacrament. In this protest they are able 
to appeal to the papal authority itself, for Leo the 
Great (a.d. 440), a keen detector of heresy, denounced 
this very practice as indubitable evidence of Mani- 
chajism. “ We have discovered,” he writes, “ that some 
abstain from the cup of t])c sacred blood, receiving only 
a portion of the Lord’s body. These must undoubtedly 
communicate in the entire sacrament, or be entirely 
repelled, for a division of one and the same mystery 
cannot be attempted without sacrilegey^ 

Another point in which the Eastern church stood 
equally opposed to the Western was the compulsory 
celibacy of the clergy. Admitting the vow of celibacy 
from such as are willing to devote themselves to the 
seclusion of the cloister, the Greeks understand the 
apostle’s nilej so literally as to insist oii every parish 
priest being “ the husband of one wife.” No immar- 

* The words were as follows : — “ Since in the preceding congregations we have 
been su*-pccti*d of holding an erroneous opinion touching the words of consecra- 
tion, we declare in tfie presence of your Holiness, . . . that we have learned 
from our ancient fathers, and csiiecially from St. Chrysostom, that it is the 
words of our Lord which change the substance of the bread and wine into that 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ ; and that those divine words have the 
force and virtue to make that wonderful change of substance, or that transulw 
stantiation, and that we follow the sentiments of that great teacher.*’— Wad- 
dingtoiCi Church History, ch. xxvi. 

f Waddington’s Church History, ch. ix. 1 1 Tim. iii. S. 
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ricd man can be appointed to a cure, and no priest is 
allowed to maiTy a second time, if bereaved of bis wife. 
On the other band, another interpretation, equally lite- 
ral, comj)els every bishop to lead a single life ; that exalted 
order being considered especially called on to “ belong 
to the Lord.”* The result is that priests who lose their 
wives usually retire into a monastery, and the episco- 
pacy is filled almost exclusivtily by monks. 

1'hese broad and distinctive marks of separation from 
Home, witli her often -repeated appeal to Holy Scripture 
and primitive antiquity, might have been expected to 
impel the Greek church to a joyful recognition of the 
movement, which arose in the bosom of her adversaiy 
at the* Protestant Reformation. Melancthon was san- 
guinei enougli to translate* the Confession of Augsburg 
into Greek, and send it to the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple ; but he received no reply, an el it. was soon evident 
that little sympathy was to be expected from any of the 
oriental communions. With all their ai)pareiit submis- 
sioii to the word of God, the Greeks assert an e'cclesias^ 
tie^al tradition, practically as infallible as the Roman 
pontiff. They believe not only that all Holy 8cri])turc 
has been rightly expounded by the councils and fathers, 
but that their own existing doolrim* and discipline are 
in exact accordance with the primitive canons and de- 
crees; consequently every i-eforni must be a here^, 
and every exercise of private judgment a rebellion 
against God and his church. In this blind, unreason- 
ing conservatism the Russian clergy were naturally 
foremost, because always the least qualified by learning 
or reason to judge of any reform that might be sug- 
gested. In their eyes the most evident mistakes and 
the most flagi’ant c(u*ruptions were sacred the moment 


* 1 Cor. vii. .‘t*. 

T 2 
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they obtained even a local currency. Witli the Hindu 
faculty of reconciling contradictions, they remained im- 
pervious to the objection that different views prevailed 
in different parishes of their own holy and incorruptible 
communion. 

Hence, when the language of the church had been 
forgotten during the Mongol usurpation, and the 
illiterate priests did not understand the services Avhich 
they continued to recite, the greatest oppcjsition was 
manifested to a correction of the errors and discrepan- 
cies that naturally crept in. The blunder of one 
ignorant priest was followed by another not more 
cnliglitencd ; but every practice once introduced was 
implicitly believed to have come down from the apo- 
stles, and to be sanctioned by councils and iiitliers.* 

This indiscriminate hostility to reform renders it 
often difficult to distinguish the true nature of tlie 
opinions branded as “ heresies ” in the llussian church. 
About the lyddle of the sixteenth century some views 
were condemned in a synod at Moscow, which being noted 
to proceed from Lithuania, were doubtless connected 
with the German Eeformation. The sym])toms of this 
new “ heresy ” arc stated to have been “ a rejection of 
the canons and ordinances of the church, her ceremo- 
nies and icons, and questioning the Divinity of the 
Saviour.”! The latter is the well-knowm calumny 
both of Greek and Latin ecclesiastics against those 
who repudiate the worship of the Virgin. The author 


* Dionysius, the archimandrite of the Trinity liavra, was imprisonod and 
tortured for expunging the words “ by fire," which had crept in, after iht* invo. 
cation of tho Spirit, in the form for consecrating the baptismal water. He was 
charged with " wishing to extirpate thcclemcnt of fire from the land of lliissia," 
A grievous sin, indeed, in the icy north ! ' 

t Mouravieff's History, ch. v. 
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of the little sect was an apothecary called Bahsheen, or, 
according to another historian, Matushka; but they 
were not without adherents of a higher rank. Cassian, 
bishop of Riazan, was deprived of his diocese on this 
charge ; and Artemius, hegumen of the Trinity Lavra, 
the preacher chosen to exhort the first confessors to re- 
cant, afterwards “preached the faith which once he 
destroyed,” and was banished to the Solovetsky monas- 
tery. It is deeply to l)e regretted that so little is 
known of these “ heretics,” who appear to have left no 
descendants to the present time. All that the church 
historians vouchsafe to tell us is that they were particu- 
larly “ inveterate against St. Nicolas,” who shares with 
the Virgin the devotions of the orthodox Russian, a 
superstition the more remarkable inasmuch as Nicolas 
is a Latin saint and not a Greek one.* Pie was 
probably introduced into Russia by fhe princess Sophia, 
the consort of Ivan the Gn^it, who raised a church to 
his honour on the sit(; of tlie residence, which had been 
appropriated to ihe 'Partar envoys, in the Kremlin at 
Moscow.' 

In the judgment of such critics there Avould he 
little charity toAvards reformers who opposed themselves 
to existing ecclesiastical usages. No distinction Avas 

* II IS stated in a work piibliahi’d at Loipsic in 1.097, with the title of “ Orbis * 
Terrarum Succincta Expltcatto a M. Neandro,'* that in Uussia the bells 
rang for church daily at four a.m., when every one attended. Betore leaving 
home, they invoked St. Nicolas and the martyrs before a wooden table 
jiaintod with heads, and having thus “ propitiatcil the household divinities ” 
(pernatibus placatis;, repaired to the sacred edifice wlicre this saint was adored 
as the national god (Nicolainu quasi deuin colunt patrium). Tlie author 
notices that the priests wore long beards, and that though often seen drunk 
in the strccb, they retained the veneration of the people. Schools were held 
in all the churches, but no riitcchisnis were taught. The prayers were chiefly 
to tlie Virgin and St. Nicolas. Nicolas was bishop of Myra under Constantine 
the Great, but his festival was instituted by Pope Urban II. (a.d. 1087), in 
memory of the translation of his relics to Ban, in Italy. 

z .3 
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perceived betweem Luther, Calvin, and the other Pro- 
testant leaders ; all were summarily condemned under 
the designation of the “German heresy,” an epithet 
which appealed at once to the zeal of the orthodox, 
and to the national pride of the Slavonian. 

It is true that the patriarch Nikon asserted the great 
principle of the Protestant Eeformatioii, when he ap- 
pealed from existing corruptions .to the ancient fathers, 
jmd to the inspired writers, the most ancient of all. 
But Nikon’s reforms had no bearing on the evangelical 
and spiritual doctrines contended for by the Protestant 
reformers. Nikon has been called “the Chrysostom, 
the Luther, and the "VVolsey of his church but though 
renowned as a preacher, and hiborious in the study 
and translation of the Scriptures, we se(‘k in vain in 
his character eitlier for the largeness ol‘ lieart, or for 
the evangelical views, which distinguished the German 
reformer. None of his many controversies respected 
the cardinal doctrines of justilication by the blood of 
Christ through faith, and sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit shed abroad in the heart. Keversing Luther’s 
example, he renounced his marriage vows to embrace 
the uncommanded aasterities of the cloister. He 
reposed an unshaken confidence in the merits of soli- 
tude, fasting, iron chains, and other forms of bodily 
penance. With a spirit unraortified and ambitious as 
Wolsey’s, he does not seem, like him, to have learned 
humility by his fall. Ilis life was exhausted in hotly 
disputing the most “beggarly elements of the law,” 
— the position of the fingers in making the sign of the 
cross, — whether the name of Jesus consisted of three 
syDables, as in Greek, or only two, as in Latin, — whether 
the Hallelujah was to be repeated twice in reference to 
the double nature of Christ, or three times in honour 
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of flic Holy Trinity. The images Adiicli lie cast out of 
the churches were cither Latin saints, or private inno- 
vations. The ortliodox iconSj the relics of the saints, 
and the woi’ship of the Virgin, were left undisturbed ; 
and this great man ended his days in a^nelancholy 
bondage to the “ works ” of the cloister. 

Yet even Nikon’s reforms were too extensive for 
Russian conservatism. Though sanctioned by the four 
])atriarchs and a national council, backed T)y the 
all-powerful Czar, they ])roduced the first great seces- 
sion from the established church — a secession which 
continues powerful under tlie name of Starowertzij or 
“ Old Believers,” to the present time. 

Just bef()rc the commencement of the imovangcli- 
cal clforts of Nikon, a desii’c for union with the east 
was manifested in tlie church of England. Being an 
episcopal coraniunion, and appealing like the Greeks 
themselves to fathers and councils, a more favourable 
reception was hojicd hn- than had attended the German 
refomuTs. The overtures were so far successful, tluft 
a friendly correspondence was established by Arch- 
l)ishops Abbot and Laud with Cyril Lucar, then pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, a jirclate of considerable 
learning, and who had accjiiainted himself, by a visit to 
Germany, with the state t>f the Protestant churches. 
The patriarch drew up an account of the Greek faith, 
and of the different oriental sects, 'which was published 
by the Dutch ambassfidor at the Hague in 1G29, and 
again with notes and additions, by his own direction, at 
Geneva. He was even projecting a reformation of the 
Eastern church on Anglican principles, when he fell a 
sacrifice to the bigotry of the ignorant Greeks, incited 
by the artifices of some French Jesuits at Constanti- 
nople. By their machinations he was accused of treason, 
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and put to death b} the Sultan, June 27th 1638.* He 
■\vas further condemned as a heretic in a synod assem- 
bled by his successor, Cyril of Berma ; but the latter 
was himself in turn deposed and anathematized, on 
charges whitih included the false accusation of his pre- 
decessor. Still the confession of Cyril Lucar remained 
repudiated ; subsequent patriarchs even pretended to 
doubt its authenticity, stigmatized it as a “ Calvinistic ” 
forgery, and put forth “ orthodox confessions ” in refu- 
tation of it. 

One of these, drawn up by Peter Mogila the metro- 
politan of Little Russia, and approved by the patriarch 
of Constantinople in a synod at Jassy 1643, constitutes 
the orthodox confession of the Russian church at the 
present day. Another <o the stiiru* effect was promul- 
gated by the patriarch Dositheus at Jerusalem in 1672, 
and subsequently sent into Russia, with the concurrence 
of all the patriarchs. From these documents it appears 
that the only effect produced by the representations of 
tfie reformers was to drive the Gre(jk ecclesiastics nearer 
to Rome. In their eagerness to condemn the “Lutherano- 
Calvinists” — an epithet which included the Englisli 
bishops — they asserted the Roman doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, both in name and definition. 

The confession of Dositheus goes so far as to deny 
that the laity are entitled to read the Scriptures, adopts 
the Tridentine canon including the Apocryplia, and leaves 
but a verbal difference with Rome on the subject of 
purgatory. It is true that both councils were jwobably 
very ignorant of what they were doing ; the patriarclis, 

* England is indebted to the munificcnrc of this patriarch for two valu- 
able MSS.: — The Arabic I'entateuch, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
which he presented to Archbibhop Laud, and the bIiH more sjilendid gift made 
to King Charles I. of the celebrated Alexandrine Codex of the Old and New 
Testaments, now in the library of the British Museum. 
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being little versed in theological questions, and much 
under the influence of the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, were induced to adopt tlie Homan phraseo- 
logy, witliout suspecting its discordance from their 
ancient standards. In proof of tliis wc fiijjd the papal 
doctrine of traiisuhstantiatioii coupled with a proviso 
that it was not intended to define the inanner of tin; 
change. As a theological question, this al^surdity must 
he held to neutralize the whole article: it may cer- 
tainly be (juoted arfninst the paj)al doctrine more than 
in favour of it. Still, in a practical point of view, it can 
liardly he denied that the Grech church is deeply com- 
mitted on this point, as on many others, to views and 
])ractiecs inconsistent witli that sinijdc rt*lian(!e on the 
blood of Christ, Avhieh is tlic essence of evangelical 
religion. 

The idea of a union continued to he cherished by 
some English divines till the time of Peter the Great, 
when, without any fuitliority from the church they pre- 
tended to represc'nl, sonu* individu.als oldened a cofa- 
municatioii direct with the Eussian hierarchy.* The 
synod, by the Czar’s dc*sire, invited them to send two 
of the English bishops 1o Moscow, to confer uj)on the 
subject, but the dcatli of Peter put a stop to the corres- 
])ondence ; and the Eussian cliurcli having meanwhile 
received and assentc’d to the confession of Dosithens, 
the Anglican views were summarily condemned as 
tainted with “ Calviiiistic heresy.” 

With the English, the difliculty chiefly felt had hi‘en 
the invocation of the saints, and the worship paid to 
their icons or pictures. Other differences Avere thought 

* It is ncccBsary to nolo tlic un authorized nature or this communication, be- 
caure it resulted in an ofl'er, on the part of the Englibh, to connive at image 
worship ill the Ilussiaiis, if they might be excused from it themselves. 
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capable of reconc^iation, not excepting the great con- 
troversy on the double procession ; but these involved 
points both of principle and practice which there were 
no means of surmounting. The English ecclesiastics 
founded the^r hopes of union on their acknowledgment 
of the lirst four of the (so-called) general councils. 
The Greek church, however, attributes an eciual au- 
thority to seveu^ and the last of these, the second council 
of Nice, held in the year 786, was called for the ex- 
press purpose of sanctioning the worshij) of the saints. 

The history of this council was worthy ol‘ its object 
and results. At a previous synod of 338 bishops in 
Constantinople, it had been unanimously decreed, that 
“ every image, of Avhatever material composed by the 
evil art of the painter, should be cast out of the church 
of Christians, as alien ‘and abominable.’' This decree 
was so rigorously enforced, that the emperor Leo IV. 
banislied his wife Irene from his presence, lor presu- 
ming to violate its provisions, but the wicked princess 
piocured her husband to be poisoned ; and having ob- 
tained the reins of power as regent for her infant son, 
she proceeded to reverse the decree which had occasioned 
her disgrace.* With this object she first placed her 
master of the horse Tarrasius in the patriarchal chair, 
and then assembled a council for the condemnation of 
the Iconoclasts, In this assembly, which was attended 
by the pope’s legates, image-breakers were pronounced 
worse than Arians or any other heretics ; and it was re- 

** This infamous woman kept the em]M>ror, her son, in a state of pupilage 
till upwards of twenty years old, when, being compelled to surrender the go* 
vemment, she induced him to deprive his four uncles of their eyes, and then, 
inflicting the same fate on himself, resumed the imperial power, which she 
exercised with the utmost rigour iii favour of the new idolatry. Cardinal 
Baronius defends her execrable crimes as being prompted by ** religion and 
a love of justice." In the Greek church this murderess, though again deposed 
and exiles is canonised as a saint. 
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solved, “that holy images, whethei\4brmed of colours 
or of stones, or any other material, be set forth in all the 
holy churches of God, and also on sacred vessels and gar- 
ments, on walls and on doors, in houses and by the high- 
ways, — whether images of Christ Jesus out Lord, our 
God and Saviour, or of our immaculate mistress, the holy 
mother of God, or of the holy angels, or of the saints 
and other holy men. For in proportion as these are con- 
tinually seen in images and pictures, so are the minds of 
the beholders aroused to the remembrance of, and affec- 
tion for, their prototypes. And further, we define that 
there be paid to them the worship of salutation and 
honour, and not that true worship which is according to 
faith, and which belongs to God alone. And in the same 
way as to the holy cross or to the sacred Gospels, — so to 
these shall be made offerings of light and incense, as 
was the pious custom of those of old.’^ * 

This open avowal of idolatry, being universally re- 
ceived in the oriental church in the time of Vladimir, 
passed into Russia as an undisputed element of Chris- 
tianity. It is to be observed, however, that the Greeks 
claim a distinction between sculpture and painting. 
Carved statues and crucifixes in relief are forbidden as 
“ graven images ; ” the authorized icons are paintings 
on a flat surface, and usually with a gold ground ; 
being drawn in a rude traditional style, they are 
viewed as emblems, rather than as actual portraits, of 
the persons indicated. 

With regard to the Virgin, her figure is never painted 
alone, as in the modern church of Rome, but always 
bearing the Divine Infant from whom her honours are 
derived. The Eastern church, also, while admitting in 
the canon before cited two kinds of worship, corres- 

* Mendtaam’fi “ Seventh General Council,** pp. 499—40. 
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ponding Avitli tho» lahia and dulia of the church of 
Kome, is ignorant of that third species invented by 
Eomanists, for the especial glory of the Virgin, under 
the name of hyperduUa* 

Still the« Virgin receives in Russia an extnivagance 
of superstitious reverence, not exceeded in Spain or 
Italy. Vladimir adopted her for his especial patron, 
and placed in his first church, which was dedicated to 
her honour, a portrait brought with him from Grrecce, 
and believed to have been painted by the evangelist 
Luke. This icon was preserved in the ancient capital, 
and solemnly transported to Vladimir and to Moscow, 
as the palladium on which the safety of the country 
depended. The Oka which encircles the district of 
Moscow is called “ the girdle of the mother of God,” 
and the “ holy land of Russia ” is supposed to be in 
some peculiar manner under her protection. 

This perfoiTuance of St. Luke, like the true cross, 
claims the power of multiplying itself; and other 
paintings of the Virgin, attributed to the same hand, 
confer a sanctity on different cities in Russia. When 
it was necessary to retreat from Smolensk before the 
invading army of Napoleon, it was apprehended that 
the soldiers might refuse to abandon the venerable 
city; but General Barclay directed the Virgin’s picture 
to be carried along with the camp on a triumphal 
car, saying that this was the only object which gave 
the place importance in the eyes of a Russian. This 
picture -was solemnly paraded through the lines, at- 
tended by torches and tapers, on the eve of the battle of 
Borodino, and was followed by the Russian general and 

* Cardinal Bcllannine reckons no less than six kinds of worship ; two latri.*!^, 
two dulias, and two hyperduiias ; one for the persons of God, the Virgin, and 
the saints, and another for their images. Tlic Greeks, to do them justice, 
allow no worship to any person but God. 
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hia officers m the sight of the French, who watched 
the procession with wonder and scorn. 

The Russians, indeed, seem to value their icons more 
than their priests ; and it is hard to recognise in the 
prostrations, genuflections, and hissings, with which they 
are adored, the distinction professed to be drawn be- 
tween the worship of images and that which is due to 
God only. The directions of Nice are obeyed to the 
letter : nut only the churches, but every private dwel- 
ling, and every room in it, has its painted saint with 
a light burning before it. The doors, gates, streets, 
and markets are similarly decorated ; the people seem 
to think every jdacc consigned to the evil spirit that 
has not some visible badge of God, his angels or saints, 
to deliver it. The biizjnirs contain enormous supplies 
of crosses, virgins, and i)aintings, of all sorts and sizes, 
of which the oldest and dirtiest are most in request, 
especially if warranted to have once decorated a church. 
Not unlrequently a wooden bridge is thrown .across from 
one booth to the opposite, in order to sustain additionfll 
icons with their attendant lamps ; and the bearded 
tradesman interrupts his keen pursuit of gain three or 
four times a day, to bend before these idols in suppli- 
cation or thanksgiving. 

Similar honours are paid to relics^ with some of 
which every church is hallowed. This kind of su- 
perstition is as old as Constantine himself, who was a 
firm believer in their virtue*; but as Russia never had 
any genuine martyrs of her own, their absence has been 

* In Greece it wa« allowed to transport the relics from place to place, but 
this practice was torbidden in the Latin church as likely to derogate from their 
repute. Hence, when Gregory the Great was applied to by the Empress Con- 
stantina, for the head of St. Paul to hallow a new church to that a{UMitle in her 
capital (Mty, the rc(]UC8t was declined on the plea that the Roman relics were 
too sacred to be handled, or to be adored without awe and trembling. Not to 
disappoint the imperial petitioner, however, too far, the pope good-naturedly 
A A 
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supplied by saint jng almost every one, especially if ol 
royal blood, who met with an unjust and bloody end. 
Of this kind were Boris and Gleb, the sons of Vladimir, 
Alexander Nevsky, the young Demetrius, with a host 
of patriarchs, prelates, and monks. The test of martyr- 
dom was the discovery of the “ un corrupted remains,” 
and these were always supposed to be endowed with 
miraculous virtues. Most of the Russian cathedrals 
had one or more of such wonder-working mummies, 
regarded with the utmost veneration. 

On the whole, then, it must be concluded that the 
Greek church, of which the Russian now forms the 
most considerable part, though preserved from some of 
the errors of the papacy, is practically not less widely 
separated from the Protestant reformers. In maintain- 
ing the Holy Scriptures as the unalterable mle of faith, 
she has avoided the capital error of Rome; but until 
this standard' is actually applied to her own doctrine 
and discipline, it must be hopeless to think of her union 
with any of the churches of the Reformation. 

The latest attempt of the kind proceeded from the 
church of Rome. The present Pope Pius IX., on his 
accession in 1848, addressed an encyclical letter to the 
Greek Christians, exhorting them to return to the Lord’s 
fold, and to the see of St. Peter. To this document a 
reply was returned by the Eastern patriarchs, retorting 
the charge of schism, and reviewing, with much ability 
and spirit, the chief points in dispute between the 
churches. They begin with the characteristic assertion 
that the Eastern church “ preserves unaltered her an- 
cient character ; the clergy discharge the duties incum- 
bent upon their respective orders ; the holy sacraments 

promised aome filings from the apostle's chain, provided that any could be in- 
duced to come away. 2'he chain is invisible! 
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are everywhere administered ; and, ^ in one word, the 
Eastern church has firmly kept, and still keeps, un- 
changed, and in their primitive purity, all the doctrines 
she has received from the apostles themselves and the 
holy fathers, who were divinely inspired ; sl^ has made 
no innovation upon these doctrines ; she will maintain 
them for ever, without contention, curtailment, or divi- 
sion, in points of doctrine and pastoral union, although 
she is undeservedly slandered, and reproached for doing 
the contrary.” 

After tliis introduction the patriarchs proceed to 
refute the papal claim to supremacy, based, as they 
remark, “ on arguments wliicli the Eastern church has 
triumphantly refuted in writing centuries ago.” They 
expound die “ rock,” not of Peter but of Peter’s faith, 
declaring that the keys, and the charge to feed the 
Lord’s sheep, were given equally to all the other apostles, 
and to all true pastors. In support of this expositifin, 
they quote the Scrij)ture itself, and many fathers eastern 
and western. They charge the pope with mutilating 
the text of Ircnaeus, and deny that the papal primacy 
was recognised by Athanasius, Chrysostom, or either 
of the seven oecumenical councils. They affirm that 
Christ, not Peter or any man, is the foundation-stone 
of the church, that orthodoxy is attested by the word 
of God, ascertained by the general consent of the church 
and the fathers, and that particular churches have au- 
thority in their oAvn affairs A]iplying this rule to 
Kome, they charge lieT with the following innovations : 
(1) with introducing a new creed, “ opposed in almost 
every point to the profession of the ancient Catholic 
church.” In this creed, besides the old addition of 
“ Filioqae^' they object to the sacrament in one kind, to 
the j)Ower of indulgences, and to the papal supremacy. 

A A 2 
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They maintain the synod of Trent, which adopted 
this false creed, so far from being a general council, 
was not even a council of the Western church. They 
asik, how the holy father can propose to a nation, which 
was the first Gentile people 1o embrace Christianity, to 
abandon the traditions of its fathers? — a nation which 
was first named after the name of Christ, Avhich suf- 
fered so much for her holy religion before the taking 
of Constantinople (as history, ever impartial, tells us), 
and which has had afterwards so much to undergo 
from Rome, and her missionaries who were sent, as 
was said, to propagate religion. “ These missionaries,” 
they continue, ‘^used all their efforts to unsettle the 
faith of this nation — its «icrcd heritage from the holy 
fiitliers; fallacies, fldse teaching, insinuating conversa- 
tions, pamphlets, and even calumnies as at the present 
time — AH-ongs and expedients of every kind — every- 
thing has been tried, and notliing has succeeded. The 
Are.st(!rns have tried in vain ; the nation of which w'c 
speak, in spite of all its vicissitudes, has remained firm in 
its belief; it has not overstepped the limits prescribed 
l>y the holy fathers ; it has not submitted to any sense- 
less addition to its holy doctrine ; on the contrary, it 
has preserved, firmly and unchangeably, the doctrine 
and tradition of the apostles, conformably to the canons 
and decrees made and issued under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit by the fathers of the east and west at the 
seven oecumenical councils.” * 

In conclusion, the imtriarchs revert to the old griev- 
ance of the double procession, asserting that the westerns 
fail to distinguish between the eternal procession and 
the temporal mission of the Holy Ghost. The latter they 

* Abb£ de St. Miclioti’8 “Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East.” 
App.. p. 393. 
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allow to be through the Son, the former they insist is 
Irom the Father alone. The mistake arises (they say) 
from the Latins using the same word, suhstantia^ to ex- 
press the two Greek words ovtria and iiTroorautr, essence 
and person. The essence of the Spirit thgy acknow- 
ledge to he the same with the Father and the Son ; but 
personally, he proceeds from the Father, not the Son.* 
1'his reply, which is probably the latest authentic de- 
claration put tortli by the Greek (iominunion, is far 
enough from any tendency to reconciliation ^vith Eome; 
but it exhibits no abatement of the old ecclesiastical 
pretensions, and the established church of Russia is cer- 
tainly not less disposed to this kind of self-assertion than 
the broken fragments of the fallen empire of the east. 

Ihe Russian province, though raised to the dignity 
of a patriarchate in 1589, is now inled by the “ Most 
Holy Governing Synod,’’ a body to which the patriarchal 
authority was transferred by Peter the Great in 1721. 
The constitution of the synod is dependent on the will (ff 
the emperor, signified through a royal commissioner 
called the Oher Procuror ; it consists at present of six 
bishops and two archpriests, nominated by the Czar. 

The church is distributed into fifty-two episcopal 
dioceses, including the province of Georgia which is 
ruled under the synod by an exarch, or metropolitan, 
having authority over three other bishops. With this 

* This remark shows the imtriarchs to be not very deeply read in the western 
writers, nor would they seem to be much better acquainted with the letter of 
St. Maximus, quoted by the Greek emperor at the council of Florence, and 
which explains that the Latins, when they declare that the Holy Spirit pro. 
cecds from the Son, do not pretend that the Son is the cause of the Holy Spirit, 
since they know very well that the Father is the only cause both of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit — of the Son, by generation, of the Holy Spirit, by pro- 
cession — they only mean that the Holy Spirit proceeds through, the Son, 
because he Is of the same essence.*' 


A A 3 
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exception the titles of metropolitan and archbishop are 
purely nominal, the diocesan bishops being responsible 
directly to the governing synod. Some of the principal 
prelates arc assisted by episcopal vicars, who have no 
diocesan or original jurisdiction, but arc simply the 
deputies of their respective primates. 

The diocesan bisliops are divided into three classes : 
the first consists of the four great metropolitans of Kief 
and Gallicia*, Moscow and Kolomna, Novgorod, and 
St. Petcrsbuj*g. The second contains the metropolitan of 
Kazlin, the archbishops of Astrakhan, Tobolsk, Yaroslaf 
and Eostoff, Pleskof (or Pskol), Eiazan, Twer, Ekateri- 
noslaf, Tchernigoff, Minsk, Podolia, KishinefF, with 
the bishops of Mohilef, Olonetz, Kalouga, and Novo- 
cherkask. The third class consists of the bishops of 
Hrnolensk, Nijni-Novgorod, Koursk, Vladimir, Vologda, 
Toula,Viatka, Archangel, Voronejee, Irkutsk, Kostroma, 
Tambof, Orel, Pultava, Volhynia, Penn, Penza, Saratof, 
the Ulcraine, Orenburg, Simbirsk, Polotsk, Tomsk, 
the Aleutinc Islands with Kamschatka and Eussian 
America, Kherson, Wilna, Witepsk and Warsaw. The 
eight last-mentioned sees have been created since 1830. 
The Georgian hierarchy consists of the cxai’ch or metro- 
politan'' of Signakish and Kisigsky, the archbishop of 
Gori (vicar to the exarch), the archbishop of Immeritia 
and the metropolitan of Mingrclia. The total number 
of prelates, including nine vicar bishops, is sixty-one. 

The church property, which was formerly very con- 
siderable, has undergone many modifications. It was 

* The metropolitan retains this title, though Gallicia is now included in the 
Austrian empire. The ancient title was Metropolitan of Kief and all Russia, 
a style which was continued after the transfer of the see to Moscow, and even 
after the conquest of Kief by the Foies, till an independent Greek metropolitan 
was act up at Kief. The Muscovite prelate then assumed the designation of 
Metropolitan of Moscow and all Russia. Kief and the Greek church of Little 
Russia were restored to the patriarchate of Moscow at the close of theseren* 
tceiiih century. 
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principally acquired from the donations of bishops and 
private benefactors, the chief assistance from the state 
having been the allotment of prisoners, convicts, and 
serfs, to bring the waste lands into cultivation. Ivan 
the Terrible passed a decree prohibiting the^ acquisition 
of any more lands without the royal license ; but this 
restriction was practically of little avail, and the Czar 
Alexis was petitioned to resume a considerable number 
of estates attained, lus was alleged, in violation of the 
law. At that time the church not only enjoyed the 
revenues of its j>roperty, but exercised jurisdiction, in 
all matters arising on its manors and property, in the 
patriarchal court. Alexis abolished this privilege by 
instituting a Monastery Court,” composed of lay mem- 
bers, to judge in civil suits against spiritual persons and 
in all questions ol' property, leaving to the patriarch 
the spiritual jurisdiction in questions of faith and dis- 
cipline. Peter the Great invested this court with the 
administration of the ecclesiastical property, ordering a 
fixed allowance to be paid to tlie clergy, and tlie siirplifs 
to be applied to imperial and charitable uses. 

Some further changes took place in succeeding reigns, 
till the question was finally settled by a commission 
under Catherine II. The church property was then en- 
tirely removed from the spiritual administration, and 
vested in a department called the College of Economy. 
The serfs, who at that time amounted to 900,000 in 
number, were required to pay a capitation tax of one 
rouble fifty copeks, ir lieu of their former contributions 
in kind, and the whole revenue was to be applied in 
paying the clergy, repairing the fabrics, establishing 
schools, and other pious uses. The parish clergy were 
released at the same time from some oppressive charges 
levied on them by the patriarch for the support of the 
seminarios. 
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The bishops wctf. suffered to retain a little land, with 
their gardens and houses, but without serfs, and some 
additional allowances are paid them by the government, 
in addition to the ecclesiastical stipend received from 
the college.* The payments are said to have been origi- 
nally fixed on a liberal scale; but being now made in as- 
signats instead of silver o-oubles*, they have undergone 
a depreciation of more than two-thirds, jmd are certainly 
tar from extravagant. The metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg, including his stipend as head of the Lavra of 
St. Alexander Nevsky, receives a gross income of about 
1400/. per annum; and those of Moscow and Kief 
something less. The bishops and archbishops of the 
second class receive a maximum of 700/. or 800/. ; 
those of the third class about 500/. or 600/. ; and some 
of the vicar bishops less than 250/.t 

From these sums the diocesan prelates liave to defray 
the table, firing, lodging, and equipage of the function- 
aries belonging to the see, together with their own 
ptirsonal retinue. The allowances for each, however, 
are very small, being as low as thirty shillings a year 
for a simple monk, and less than 20/. per annum for a 
secretary or chaplain. It will be borne in mind that, 
the bishops and their attendants are all of the monastic 
order, and a monasteiy is usually appropriated for the 
episcopal residence. When a bishop is disabled from 
age or infirmity, he receives the emperor’s permission 
to retire into a monasteiy'^, on a pension of from 180/. 
to 270/. per annum. This permission is occasionally 
granted without being solicited, and should the prelate 
decline the. relief, he would be imprisoned by the secu- 
lar arm. On a vacancy in a bishopric, the governing 

* A silver rouble is equal to three and a half assignats. 

t Blackmore's Translation of MouraviciTs History of the Church of Russia. 
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synod submits throe names lo the en^ieror, who decides 
on the person to be consecrated. The number, designa- 
tion, and limits of the diocese are absolutely dependent 
on the imperial ideasurc. 

Each bishop has his consistory composed of threoi 
four, or five members ; and a number of in.^pcctorSy or 
rural deans, superintend the lower clergy. The average 
salary of the deans is from 20/. to 30/. a year. They 
report to the; consistory, which advises the bishop on all 
(juestions, both of discipline and jurisdiction ; the more 
important matters, such as divorces, being submitted to 
the governing synod before; sentence. The monastic 
clergy, no less than the parochial, are subject to the 
authority of the bishop and his rural deans, with tin* 
exception of the monasteries called stmiropejialj from 
being surmounted by a double cross, the ensign of patri- 
archal authority ; these are d('])endenj; immediately on 
the governing synod. The tliree principal monasteries 
bear the title of Lavratt^ and are under the personal 
government of one of the great metropolitans. The^' 
are the rechersky (or catacombs) at Kief, the St. Ser- 
gius (or Troitska) near jMoscow, and the St. Alexander 
Nevsky at l^etcrsburg. 

The first is the most ancient in Russia, being founded 
by St. Anthony after tlie model of Mount Athos in 
Greece. Near its site tlie sjiint and his dcdiided followers 
built tliemselv('s into eaves, which they had hollowed 
out in the banks of the Dnieper, and received tlieir food 
by a small window, which "was closc'd on their death, 
converting the cell int^; a. tomb. About eighty liodies 
are still preserved m these catacombs, and forty more 
in those of St. Theodosius, a little further to' the south. 
They are visited by pilgrims from all parts of Russia ; 
even the frozen land of Kamschatka sends its wondering 
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savages to contenjplate the birth-place of Russian de- 
votion. 

The monastery contains a number of churches, of 
which tlie principal is the cathedral dedicated by Vladi- 
mir to the, Virgin. The interior is resplendent with 
gilding and painting. On the outside the seven cupolas 
are connected by chaing of gold, and a superb belfry 
rises to an altitude of 300 feet. The whole is enclosed 
by fortified walls, including barracks, magazines, arsenals, 
and all the military appliances which impart so peculiar 
a character to many of the religious houses in Russia. 

Another place of pilgrimage, scarcely less famous, is 
the Troitska or Trinity Lavra, founded in 1338 by St. 
Sergius, the author of monkery in Great Russia as 
St. Anthony was in the south. The church which the 
saint hewed out of the unbroken forest has been replaced 
by nine stately temples enclosed by an embattled wall a 
mile and a half in length, thirty feet high, and flanked 
by eight towers. A broad street of houses conducts to 
tite convent, which is situated on an eminence, and 
crowned with eighty cupolas, glistening afar off in the 
sun. Behind its fortifications the nationality of Jiussia 
has more than once retreated and renewed its vigour. 
The sturdy monks resisted for sixteen months the siege 
of 30,000 Poles in 1G09, and then rallying their patriot 
bands, headed the sally which expelled the invaders 
from the capital. It was here that Peter the Great struck 
his first bold blow for the empire. Hither also all tlie 
wealth of Moscow was conveyed, as into the national 
coffers, before the entry of Napoleon in 1812. In the 
fifteenth century tliis Lavra owned above 100,000 serfs, 
with an enormous amount of jewels, plate, and valuable 
moveables. Its archimandrite is the metropolitan of 
Moscow. 
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The Lavra of St. Alexander Nevsky is presided over 
in like manner by the metropolitan of St. Petersburg. 
It was founded by Peter the Great, who thought to 
recommend his new capital by transporting to it the 
remains of the great champion of the Neva. ^It contains 
a library of above 10,000 volumes, with a uumber of 
very valuable MSS. • 

The other convents, called monastirs, are governed 
by a superior called the archimandrite, and are divided 
into three classes ; the first contains twenty-six houses, 
of which five are stauropegial, and two are dependent 
on the Iversl^y monastery on Mount Athos, which 
nominates both the superior and monks. TIk' rest are 
under the bishop of the diocese. The second class 
contains fifiy-five monasteries (two being stauropegial), 
and the third 1 03. The establishment of each house is 
prescribed by regulations, and consists in the first class 
of an archimandrite, vicar, bursar, eight priests, four 
deacons, and eighteen servitors. The second is allowed 
no vicar, six priests, four deacons, and eight servitors. 
The third has but four priests, two deacons, and four 
servitors ; but limited as these numbers are, the actual 
inmates fall greatly short of the schedule. Besides the 
classified monasteries there are 121 smaller houses com- 
posed of a superior or prior, two priests, two deacons, 
and two servitors. These would appear to be more in 
favour with the devotees, and less with the authorities, 
since the number of monks in them is greatly in exces.<5 
of the establishment, and the latter has, notwithstand- 
ing, been reduced by recent edicts. Lastly, the Polish 
provinces contain thirty- three monasteries not receiving 
any pecuniaiy allowance, but enjoying grants ol’ land 
by means of which they sustain above 400 monks. 
Altogether there are nearly 400 monasteries and above 
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100 convents; tli<^ contain in all between six and seven 
tliousand monks and 4000 mins. 

These figures exhibit a considerable falling ofT, as the 
result of the rcibrms introduced by the imperial regu- 
lations. The number of religious houses was twice as 
largo in 1764, and tlieir inmates were fully six times 
as many. Limited as ace the prescribed establishments 
at present, the monasteries all exhibit a large deficiency ; 
a result which is due perhaps in some degree to the 
increased demand for men in the active duties of life, 
arising from the extraordinary development of the 
empire, but which may also be partly caused by the 
poverty of the monks, some of wdiom have been reduced, 
under the imperial regulations, to primitive beggary. 
The stipend of an archimandrite of the first class is 
less than 30Z. per annum, while the yearly allowance 
to a priest or deacon monk is under a pound sterling ! 
A representation of the general distress being made to 
the Emperor Nicolas in 1830, an order was issued 
directing all inmates of religious houses under the legal 
age ^f profession to return to their secular callings, a 
remedy which would have probably extinguished the 
wdiolc order in the next generation, by cutting oft* the 
supply of devotees. The president of the synod, how- 
ever, represented to the Czar that the law had been 
duly observed in not admitting any one under the age 
of forty as a monk, or as a nun under fifty, but that 
both sexes were allowed to enter as no o ices at any age ; 
and though at liberty to withdraw if they pleased, such 
persons could not be compelled to return to the world 
and renounce the religious life to Avhich they desired 
to devote themselves. The ukase was accordingly re- 
scinded, and measures have since been taken to improve 
the pecuniary condition of the clergy. 
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The monastic orders are all dolled in black, the 
head being covered with a tall, cylindi-ical cap furnished 
with a veil, and the figure with a long, full tunic, 
usually of black velvet. The sombre hue of their 
garments occasions them to bo called the J^ack clergy. 
The pai ochial priests are denominated by the opposite 
appellation of ivhitc clergy ; \iliite garments, however, 
are actually used only in Divine service, when they 
are varied by a number of gorgeous vestments em- 
broider(!d with gold and coloured silks. The ordinary 
dress of a parish priest is a brown or purple cassock, 
buttoned from top to bottom, with an upper robe of the 
same colour, and a high cap of brown or red velvet 
trimmed with fur. Both the white and black clergy 
wear their hair and beards uncut, and have a cross 
suspended from the neck. 

The usual name for a parish ptiest in the cast is 
pope, a Greek word signifying father, and applied to all 
ecclesiastics indiscriminately, till an order of Gregory 
Vll. confined its use to the Bishop of Itome. Somc^f 
the modern Eussian clergy, objecting to this appellation, 
prefer to be called “father” in the vernacular language. 
Their pecuniary condition is worse than that of the 
monks, their sole provision arising from the surplice 
fees, which in country places do not exceed four or 
five pounds a year, with a wooden house and a little 
land, often cultivated by their own hands. At Peters- 
burg, and perhaps in other lai'ge towns where the 
oblations of the congregation furnisli an adequate in- 
come, the clergy are enabled to support a better posi- 
tion in society. As a body, however, they are both 
poor and ignorant. Many cannot read, but recite the 
service by heart, together witli a chapter of the New 
B B 
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Testament and p^t of a homily, which they repeat 
without variation every Sunday and Friday. The little 
learning of the Kussian church is confined to the 
monasteries. 

The clergy are under the absolute authority of the 
bishops, who dispose of all preferments at their plea- 
sure, and govern both black and white clergy on the 
despotical system so universal in Russia. A curate 
may be deprived of his preferment or reduced to an 
inferior order, and his children sent to beg their bread, 
without accusation or trial. A deep though concealed 
hostility to their superiors naturally reigns in the 
breasts of the lower ranks, and tlic distrust is mutually 
aggravated by the aversion invariably subsisting be- 
tween a married and a celibate clergy. 

The priestly classes aix* very little esteemed in gene- 
ral society, the bishops and dignitaries preserving the 
seclusion of the cloister, and the bulk of the clergy 
being unfitted for intercourse with the educated classes. 

is a common jest to say, ‘‘Am I a priest, that 1 should 
dine twice over ? ” in allusion to their practice of hafjten- 
ing from a funeral feast to a christening banquet, in 
order to enjoy the liberality of their parishioners. 
These contributions usually protect the clergy from 
actual want, and their wives are said to enjoy the 
utmost indulgence, being essential to a cure of souls, 
and admitting of no successors. They live, however, 
almost entirely among the lower classes, from whom, 
and from themselves, the ministry is exclusively sup- 
plied. A nobleman or landed proprietor never dedicates 
a son to holy orders, and it is exceedingly rare lor any 
of the higher classes to enter a monastery. 

The parish clergy are so completely the associates of 
the peasantry, that if one should chance to prefer his 
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studies to their company he would |^e in great danger 
of losing his supplies. “ Our priest is good for no- 
thing,” they exclaim ; “ he will not drink with us noi- 
sing with us, and is as if ho did not know us. If he is 
so proud, we will make our offerings to another.” 

As a natural consequence, the clergy enjoy little 
influence or considej-ation anj^ng their people ; their 
presence exercises no restraint on drinkihg, swearing, 
or quarrelling; their advice is seldom asked; even the 
<lomestic chaplain of a nobleman is little consulted in 
family matters, and the peasant has more confidence 
in the pictui'e of his saint than in the counsel of his 
priest. The general estimate of their moral conduct is 
deplorably low, and the common people esteem it a bad 
omen to meet a priest on a joui-ncy. 

Willi all this lack of moral weight, it is suiprising 
how mucli the priests are reverenced 'in their sacerdotal 
fiinctions. The most exti-avagant titles are bestowed 
on the dignitaries in writing or speaking.* The laity 
kiss the hand of the priest at the close of the serviccp; 
the same mark of respect is paid even by ladies when 
they receive a clerical visit at home. Still it is only 
with the saint in their hands that tliey are feared or 
3-espected. They are directors of religious ceremo- 
jiies, not the interpreter.s of God’.s living word, or the 
counsellors and confidants of an inquiring people. 

Of the ecclesiastical orders the poor nuns seem to 
fare the worst. Their choice is literally between dig- 
ging and begging. They may Ji)e seen labouring in 
the fields belonging to the convents, or offering their 
work to travellers with piteous faces that tell a sad 

* A nivtro{)Olitan is addressed as ** His most high Holiness, the most dear and 

gracious I.ord,thc Lord Archpastor" — in llussian, Yewo f'uissokoptfosswasAi- 
shenisvo Mtlostivaishu Guxsudartu t Ai chipastui? Uy every syllable of which is 
rigidly exacted on the address, of ti letter 
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story of poverty ^nd neglect. Their lighter employ- 
ments are knitting and weaving stockings, girdles, and 
iabrics, or embroidering robes and hangings for the 
wealthier churches. 

The Russian churches are constructed after the 
Byzantine or Greek order of architecture, of which the 
normal type is a cros^ with four equal arms, sur- 
mounted by a dome at tlie intersection. The Russians 
add a cupola at each of the four extremities of the 
cross, and by enclosing the angles b(*tween the arms, the 
plan is reduced to a square building with a large cupola 
in the centre and four smaller ones at the sides. Some- 
times this number is augmented; tlie cathedral of 
Novgorod is decorated with six cupolas, surrounding a 
grand central dome ; and the Trinity church at Mos- 
cow is siirjnounted by nine or ten cupolas, with a high 
steeple in the midst. The cupolas and domes are 
covered '\^ith copper or iron jdates, gilt, silvered, or 
painted green, azure, or some brilliant colour. On the 
t^p stands a tall gilt cross, usually faslihmed with two 
transverse bars, of which the louver inclines from the 
horizontal line. Some have a crescent below the cross, 
which is said to be a memorial of the triumj>]i of 
Christianity over the Mongol Islamites ; but the cres- 
cent was a Greek ensign, adopted by the Mohammedans 
on the conquest of Constantinople, and may have origi- 
nally accompanied Christianity into Russia. In the 
old churches the cross is commonly hung about witli 
a network of gilt chgins, to fasten it to the cupola. 
The latter is merely an architectural decoration, having 
no practical purpose : the bells (of which the Russians 
are traditionally passionately fond*) arc suspended in a 

* Bcll.founding is an ancient art in Kusbia, but bell-ringing is still unknown. 
'I'hc bells arc struck by pulling the tongue against the side, and without any 
idea of tune, all hammering together as if on a blacksmith’s anvil. 
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detached tower called the holoholniJcf or bell-beai-er. In 
the country a living oak is often made the belfry, and 
a whole chime is seen suspended on its boughs, as if 
the tree bore bells for its fruit. The churches arc 
mostly of wood painted red. A few stoiic churches 
are found in the chief cities, but brick is more com- 
mon even in Petersburg. Tke modern churches are 
more spacious and elegant than the old ones, and often 
embellished Avilh a profusion of Corinthian columns at 
the entrances. 

In the north of Russia the severity of the climate 
occasions the use of summer and Avinter churches; the 
latter being a low and dark gi*ound-floor, and the 
former a kind of upper story with a more liberal supply 
of light and air. 

The interior of the older churches is often narroAv 
and dark, and further obstructed by the massive piers 
Av^hich sustain the central dome. These and the Avails 
arc covered from top to bottom with paintings of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and saints, Avliile from the eentfal 
dome a huge, grey-headed man often looks doAAm, de- 
signed to represent the Eternal Father.* Many of these 
figures are enormously large, and executed in the rudest 
manner. Descriptive pieces are occasionally met with 
of a superior class, and are njade use of for tin* 
instruction of the multitudes Avho cannot read. The 
head of every figure is surrounded Avith a glory, some- 
times embroidered in pearls, but more generally made 
of solid gold, silver, or brass, looking much like a 

* The cupolas in the church of the Annunciation at Moacow are painted 
inside with numerous figures in fresco, amid wliich appears Satan himself, 
horned, hoofed, and tailed, with a spear in his right hand, and breathing out 
flame and smoke. AVhy this hideous figure is jumbled in with Abraham, 
Samson, Goliath, the prophets, apostles, and Jonah’s fish, is perfectly incom- 
jirehensiblc 
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horseshoe. Gann^nts studded with jewels arc some- 
times affixed to the paintings, leaving only the hands 
and face exposed. 

The eastern division of the church, which answers to 
our chance], is separated from the central dome by a 
screen called the Iconosfas^ being covered from top to 
bottom with paintings. «Tn the centre of this screen are 
folding doors, termed holj/, royal^ and beautiful^ with a 
smaller door on either side. A picture of the Saviour 
hangs on the right of the centre door, and one of the 
Virgin to the left, both having candles or lamps burn- 
ing before them. Within the sanctuary stands the 
shrine*, containing the holy table tmd(»r a canopy 
supported on pillars. A silver cross, a llible adorned 
with gold and jewels and the receptacle for the con- 
secrated bread, are laid on the table J, and a dove is 
suspended over it as the symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

The shrine (or throne as it is also called) stands on a 
carpet, which is sometimes extended through the screen 
(Idlirs to a platform outside, where certain parts of the 
service are performed. The choir is placed in front 
of the screen at the side. 

The language of the Liturgy is the old Slavonic, 
which, though the mother-tongue of liussian and Polish, 
is not more intelligible to the people than Saxon or 
Prench would be in England. The same remark 
applies to the authorized version of the Scriptures, for, 
notwithstanding the appeal made by the Greek church 


* Tlie bite of the altar is so sacred, that even if a church be removed, a stone 
is left on this spot with an inscription, and enclosed with a little wall. Such 
monuments may on no account be disturbed in laying out new streets. 

f The cathedral of the Resurrection at Mo.(>eow contains a ihble, given by 
the mother of Tetor the Orcat, so large and embossed with gold and jewels, that 
it is carried by two men. 

X The cross never erected, but laid flat on the table. It bears no image of 
the Saviour. 
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to the word of God, the circulation of the Bible in 
Russian is strictly forbidden. 

The principal service is the celebration of the eu- 
charist, which, when perlbimed at full length, as in 
the monasteries, occupies three or four lioiys. In the 
ordinary churches it is generally much abridged. This 
service is opened by a deacon, ifwho comes through one 
of the side doors of the screen, and raising the end 
of the stole or ribbon that hangs from his left shoulder, 
proclaims in a loud voice, “ In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, divine servucc is beginning.” A 
similar proclamation announces the name in which the 
bread is to be divided, as of the emperor, empress, or 
imperial house, the sbite, the military, the civil ser- 
vice, all orthodox Russians, or all Christian brethren. 
The deacon then brings out the huge Bible, holding it 
above his forehead, and after kissing *it lays it upon the 
lectern before the royal doors. Then a Ic^sson is road 
by one of the priests, gabbling it over with a rapidity 
which ])ainfully contrasts with the slow and statt'ly 
solemnity of the ceremonial portion. The reader fre- 
([uently interi’upts hiinstdf to exclaim Gospodi pomilul! 
(Lord, have merey !) thirty or forty times in a breath. 
I'he same words arc sung at intervals by the choir in a 
sweet and melodious cadence. 

During the lesson the cliief priest may be seen mov- 
ing backward and forward at the altar, through a tliiii 
veil, which hangs over tlie open canx'd work of the royal 
doors. A psalm is them sung, during which the royal 
doors are opened, affording a full view of the sjinctuaiy\ 
A procession of priests emerges through the side doors, 
bearing tlie sacred vessels, and i)rccedcd hy a deacon 
with a lighted taper. After a prayer for the imperial 
family, the priests return through the royal doors, sing- 
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ing Ishe cheruvimi^ to deposit the elements on the altar, 
where the chief priest kneeling repeats several prayers 
to himself. While these arc proceeding, the deacon, 
again raising his stentorian voice, calls on unbelievers 
to depart, und if any Jcavs or Mohammedans happen 
to be present, they are obliged to withdraw. Then a 
long litany or supplication is read by the deacon, 
emimeiating every member of the imperial family by 
name, and interspersed with the frc^picnt response, 
Gospodi pomolimsa (We beseech thee to hear us, O 
Lord). Next a psalm is sung, while the chief priest 
advances to the screen; then the deacon presents the 
chalice first, and then the bread, which is shaken 
into the wine, requesting him to bless them. This 
“ blessing,” agreeably to th(* words of 8t. Paul *, is 
deemed the consecrating act; during its performance 
the doors are closed and the curtain dropped ; as if the 
vail which was rent from the top to the bottom when 
the True Sacrifice was offered on the cross, had closed 
again before the eyes of those who are invited to 
commemorate and communicate in its benefits. After 
the blessing the royal doors are reopened ; and the com- 
municants being invited to approach in succession, they 
kneel three times, and crossing their hands on the breast, 
receive a morsel of bread steeped in the, wine, which 
the priest takes out of the chalice and j»uts into their 
mouths with a silver spoon. The communicants seve- 
rally kiss the chalice before retiring. Another long 
prayer, interrupted hy singing, with a second lesson and 
the benediction, concludes the service; the latter is 
usually delivered by the oldest of the priests, his thin 
and feeble voice artistically contrasting in this con- 
cluding ofiSce with the deep, sonorous bass of the deacon 


* 1 Cor. X. 16. 
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at other parts of the service. The congregation depart 
after kissing a cross, held by one of the priests for the 
2)urposc, and crossing themselves in the ortliodox 
manner. The clergy have still the ceremonial of un- 
vcsting, which, with their mutual kissings, blessings, 
kneelings, and crossings, may occupy (esj^ecially if a 
bishop is officiating) half an h<^n- more. 

The entire service is performed by the clergy and 
the clioir. The congregation have neither prayer- 
bonks, l)ibles, nor liymn-books in their hands, and do 
nothing but cross themselviis, and toucli the floor w'itli 
tlnnr foreheads — a prostration practised by the highest 
ladies as rigidly as by the peasantry'. 

The portion of the seiwice wliich scorns to jjroducc 
the deepest impression is the prayer for the emperor 
and his family; it. is listened to with geslures of de- 
votion almost equalling those which attend the eleva- 
tion of the host in tlie church of llome. In country 
churches, the lord of the estate and his family ai-e 
adthid to the imperial catalogue. Every tiling in Kus«a 
seems to assume a national air; even in religion the 
nation asserts its pre-eminence. None of the apostles 
ol‘ Christianity arc nearly so much reverenced as the 
Itussian saints; tor one Eeter, Paul, or James, Ave meet 
Avith fifty Nicolases, Georges, and Alexanders. 

Christmas and Easter are celebrated Avith peculiar 
rejoicings, the latter festival being especially’' Avelcoine 
on account of tlie strictne.ss of tlie preceding fast. Lent 
is preceded by eight days of carniA'al called the huitcr 
u'c('Jc, from a kind of jiancake baked in butter Avhich 
forms the favourite dish. During this Aveek nothing is 
thought of but feasting and amusement. The common 
pcojAle revel in their favourite pastimes, drinking and 
SAvinging. Booths and wooden theatres spring up in 
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the streets ; mouiit/iins of ice are piled up^ down which 
all classes delight to glide in little sledges shaped like 
ships. At Petersburg the emperor himself, with all 
the highest nobility, joins in the diversions. A great 
masked balj is given in the largest theatre, at Avhich 
every respectably dressed person is admitted, and ladies 
far below the level of ^ourt society may there enjoy 
the honour of leaning on their sovereign’s arm. The 
last days of butter week are given up to incessant 
revelry. The emperor and his retinue drive about in 
brilliant equipages, the public offices are closed, the 
theatres are open all day long, dancing continues from 
sunset to sunrise, and tlic common people are plunged 
in one round of unbroken intoxication. 

Twelve o’clock strikes at night, and all is instantly 
arrested. The last ensues with a strictness unequalled in 
any Roman Catholic country. The higher classes lay 
aside their jewels, ornaments, and exciting amusements; 
balls and j>lays give way to concerts and icthleaux 
V9)?ants. Flesh and fowl yield to fish, flavoured with 
vegetable oils, sfmees, and wine, but the latter should 
be drunk only in small quantities, and as a cordial to 
support nature. Tea and coffee, with almond millt, 
mushrooms and cucumbers, oil and vinegar, succeed to 
tlie cakes and fat delicacies of butter week. Animal 
milk, eggs, butter, and even sugar, being refined by a 
mixture of animal substance, arc forbidden. Among 
the burghers and peasants, no one thinks of touching 
flesli for the whole forty days; Wednesdays and Fridays 
are often observed by total abstinence till sunset. 
The poor live the whole seven weeks on salt herring, 
black bread, encumbers, onions, muslirooms, and tea. 
Good Friday is a rigid last to all but invalids and 
3'oung children. The more devout attend church at 
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this season or three times daily* the service, with 
its long standing, crossings, and kneelings, is protracted 
to an umisual length. The clergy suffer severely, and 
ai’e often obliged to take cordials to keep them from 
fainting. Unhappily the brandy bottle is*either not 
among the forbidden articles, or the prohibition is 
widely disregarded. Tlie strce|s are as full of drunk- 
enness during Lent as at other seasons ; it is even pro- 
bable that intoxication is promoted, in many cases, from 
the debility occasioned by want of food. 

Palm Sunday brings a little relief in the shape of 
a child’s festival, such as the Germans keep at Christ- 
mas. Tlie streets are dressed with green branches, 
palm-boughs and twigs are blessed in the churches, 
and a number of juvenile diversions arc permitted to 
break the solemnity. On Holy Thursday the people 
throng the cljurches armed with wax tapers, of which 
the consumption in Russia is enormous.* The poor 
take a pride in having them as thick as they can afford, 
and sometimes beautifully gilded. They are burned aft 
Thursday evening, but extinguished on Good Friday, 
when a tabernacle or rude coffin is exhibited in the 
church, on the upper side of which is a painting of the 
Kedeoraer’s body. This is vivsited by crowds; every 
one falling prostrate before it with marks of the deepest 
sorrow and devotion. 

On Saturday night the churches arc full by eleven 
o’clock, though still dark as the grave. The choir is si- 
lent, and not a priest is to be seen. The Bible, however, 
lies open on the lectern ; and sometimes a peasant, who 
can manage to spell out a little Slavonian, will light his 
taper and ]*ead aloud from the sacred page till relieved by 

* A common request to a friend about to travel, is to light a toper for the 
applicant at the shrine of some famous saint iii the place he is to visit. 
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another. This edifying custom would be 8l ill more valu- 
able if what is read were, as it professes to be, from a really 
Eussian Bible. Shortly before midnight a procession 
of priests leaves the church clad in the sombre vest- 
ments of L ent, with a huge cross at their head, to which 
a lantern is aliixed. After circumambulating the 
edifice in cjuest of Chrfst, they return arrayed in bril- 
liant robes of cloth of gold. The church is suddenly 
illuminated, the royal doors of tlio iconostas fiy open, 
and the joyful song bursts forth, Christohs vossJeress ! 

“ Christ is risen ! ” The congregation light their tapers, 
responding, Voysi venno vossh'ess, “ He is risen indeed.” 

The eflfcct of this sudden transformation li*om mourn- 
ing to joy is magical. Tears spring to the eyes as the 
pri(^sts go about the church witli censers and benedic- 
tions; the bells burst out at the same moment in a 
joyous clamour, the public buildings arc illuminated, 
and the guns of the fortress fire a salvo, while the 
choir repeat in strains of exquisite melody the words 
Which (jxpressed the joy and excitement of the first 
disciples at the resurrection tidings. The bisho]) kisses 
the priests, the priests embrace each other, and every 
one salutes his neighbour with the exclamation, “ Christ 
is risen 1 ” the reply being as before, “ He is risen 
indeed.” From mouth to mouth tliis gre(*ting passes 
through fifty millions of Christians; no Russian of 
any rank would omit it, whomsoever he happened to 
meet. The emperor repeats it with a paternal embrace 
to the sentinel on guard at his gate. Happy Russia ! if 
the exchange of these touching words could be taken as 
denoting a real experience of the power of His resur- 
rection, through being dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord ! ” * 


• Uom. vi. 11. 
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This picturesque and dramatic Ea^er, however, is the 
beginning of a second week of carnival, which a warm 
partisan is obliged to describe as “ even more delirious 
than that which held its brief reign before Lent.”* The 
streets are again encumbered with reeling, lawless, and 
prostrate drunkards. In place of the purifying effects 
to be expected from such a Ljnt and Easter, the sow 
that had been washed is seen returning to her wallowing 
i]i the mire. Another proof is thus afforded that no 
outward ordinance, however touching, can avail to con- 
vej't or sanctify the soul. “ The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” It consents readily 
to a religion of forms and seasons ; it can delight in 
sentimental humiliations and dramatic representations 
of peace. But its guilt can only be taken away by the 
offering of Jesus Christ ‘‘ once for all ” applied to the 
contrite spirit by faith. The blood of the cross only 
can “ purge the conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God ;” and it is only when the sinner has thus 
attained his peace witli God through Christ that “ tbe 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.”! “ He will speak peace 

unto his people, and to his saints : but let them not turn 
again to folly.” J 

No genuine Eussian enjoys his Easter breakfast till 
it has been blessed by the priest ; hence the singular 
spectacle is presented of long rows of dishes placed in 
the churches as early as three in the morning. The 
priest passes along, sprinkling holy water on flowers 
and food, and is often recalled by a cry from some one 
who has been overlooked of “ Father dear, my Easter 

* Six Years* Travel in Russiat by an English Lady. 

t Rom. V. 5. % Psalm Ixuv. a 
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dish has got no blessing ! ’’ The dishes deemed indis- 
pensable to the season are pashha and hilitshe ; the 
former being a pyramid of hard curds, and the latter a 
white loaf dressed with pahn-twigs and plums. Both 
are usually decorated with dowers and wax lights. 
Eggs painted and coloured are interchanged as an im- 
portant part in the Easter salutations. 

The Kussian church acknowledges with the rest of 
the Greek communion the seven sacraments of baptism, 
chrism (or anointing the baptized), orders, confession, the 
Lord’s supper, marriage, and extreme unction. Prayers 
for the dead are used, but the papal doctrine of supere- 
rogatory merit, with its train of indulgences and obi- 
tuary masses, is rejected. 

Baptism is administered to itdants, and by trine 
immersion ; it is followed immediately by chrism (the 
administration of which is not limited, like our con- 
firmation, to the episcopal order), and by the Lord’s 
supper. Little or no spiritual instruction accom- 
p(Lnies any of these ordinanoeaL As in other episcopal 
churches, the bishops only are qualified to bestow the 
orders of priests and deacons. Confession is required 
to be attended mutual reconciliation, and is then 
followed by ^iestly absolution; but the direction of 
the conscience^ is not claimed to the priest as in the 
church of J^me, and works of penance seem to be 
rarely enjoined. No people, indeed, seem to be less un- 
der the influence of the priesthood out of church. On 
the contrary, the cleigy are subordinated, like all other 
classes of society, to the paramount rule of the emperor 
and the national custom. 

Marriage is celebrated with a number of ceremonies, 
among which the most conspicuous are the use of 
lighted tapers, and the placing of crowns on the heads 
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of the wedded pair. From this iwage tljc* .service is 
commonly called the coronation of the parties. 

The ftmeral service is preceded by a rite of fumiga- 
tion and prayer, performed by the priest in the house 
immediately after death. The wealthier cla«scs employ 
an inferior ecclesiastic to read the Gospels day and 
night, as long as the corpse remains in the house — a 
custom perhaps borrowed from the similar use of the 
Koran by the Mohammedans. The coffin is covered 
with crimson, white or blue, and, by those who can 
afford it, richly ornamented with gold or silver lace. 
In the country the peasants often make use of the 
trunk of a tree, hoUowed out like the canoe of their 
ancestors. 

The bier is borne to the church, attended by lighted 
torches even at noonday — a custom said to be as old as 
Russian Christianity, and possibly as the heathenism 
which preceded it. As they move, tlie accompanying 
priests and choir chant short prayers for the rei^ose of 
the sold. In the church the corpse and attendants flte 
luraigated with incense and sprinkled with holy water. 
The rest of the office consists of prayer.s for the de- 
parted, with psalms and hymns, of which the following 
is copied as a specimen : — 

“ Draw near, my brethren ; let us ascribe glory to God, and 
take our last embrace of our departed brother, who, no longer 
occupied with the vanities or the cares of life, hath loft his 
kindred, and draweth near unto the tomb. 

May the Lord rest his soul ! 

Every profane link with life and its vanities is severed ; the 
spirit hath left its temple ; the clay is disfigured ; the vessel is 
broken ; we bear unto the tomb a motionless, speechless, sense- 
less ooipse. 

May the Lord rest his soul 1 

What is life ? A flower, a vapour, the dew of the morning. 

GG 2 
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Draw near, then, an^. let ua attentively contemplate the dead.! 
Where is now the graceful form ? Where now the sparkling 
eye? — the rose- tint on the check? All, all are withered ; like 
the green herb, they have vanished from our sight. Come, let 
us fall down with tearful eye before Christ our Saviour ! 

What wailing and sorrow, what tears of anguish, when the 
soul is tom from the body ! Hades and the bottomless jiit yawn 
around. Life is but a paiuing shadow — a dream of folly, the 
ungrateful toil of all transitory things. 

Fly, then, from the contamination of the world. Lay hold on 
heaven. Draw near, brethren, and behold the dust and ashes of 
which we are made. Whither arc we bound? Whence our 
destiny? De ho poor, or be he rich, master or servant, all, all 
are but ashes. 

The glory of man passeth away. The flower of youth is 
gathered by death. All arc swallowed up by the grave. All 
things earthly are but vanity. 

During tlic singing of the hymn the aspasmos, or 
last kiss, is imprinted by the relatives in succession 
on the open face of the deceased. The coffin is then 
borne to the grave, where earth and holi/ oil are cast 
upon it, accompanied by the words: “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the round world, and 
they that dwell therein.” A doxology and benediction 
conclude the service ; but it is almost invariably fol- 
lowed by another unauthorized observance, apparently 
of heathen or Mohammedan origin, called the koutie-ya, 
or ftineral dish. This is composed of rice, raisins, and 
honey, of which each guest is expected to take three 
spoonfuls on entering the house, repeating an ejaculation 
for the soul of the deceased.* 

Many other superstitions connected witli the dead 
are probably relics of similar origin. During Suwaroflf ’s 
campaign in Italy, his soldiers were encouraged to the 


* Six Years in Russia, i. 127. 
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field by an assurance, T»rhich the general never scrupled 
to repeat, that those who fell would immediately rise 
again and enjoy the victory witJi their comrades ! 

The national church includes the court, the aristo- 
cracy, and the great majority of Russians a^d Kossacks ; 
but in the mercantile and agricultural classes there are 
dissenters of various sects, w^se numbers and tenets 
it is very difficult to ascertain. The clergy and public 
functionaries are both unwilling and unable to de- 
scribe them, and the sectarians themselves are still less 
reluctant to invite observation. The law indeed pro- 
fesses to grant liberty of conscience in religion, and the 
Emperors Alexander and Nicolas, however hostile tr) 
political freedom, were sincerely desirous of seeing 
this great principle carried into effect. Still it is 
opposed both by the church ancj the government 
servants ; the former from bigotry, and the latter from 
corruption. Protestants, Mussulmans, and Jews are sel- 
dom molested ; but the native sects, the Greek Uniates, 
and the Roman Catholics, are often subjected to jicr- 
secution, or purchase their exemption by bribing the 
authorities. 

The largest and best known of the Russian sects, 
are the Starowertzi or “ Old believers.” They sepa- 
rated from the established church in consequence of 
the reforms introduced by the patriarch Nikon, and 
have remained apart in spite of' thtj persecutions of 
Peter I., and the conciliatory exertions of later' czars. 
Their position is more analogous to that of the Roman- 
ists in England than to any non-conforming Protestants. 
Their complaint is not that the church is insufficiently 
reformed, but that it should be refonned at all. Great 
exertions have been made in modem times to conciliate 
these “ Old believers.” The offensive epithet of Ros- 
o c 3 
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kolnik (or Bchisma1;ic) has been abandoned, and many 
assurances given that every attention should be paid 
to their scruples ; yet only a few have been won back 
to the establisliment, and their submission is mixed 
with a cons^erable distrust of the national clergy. 

Not long ago, the Starowertzi had as many as twenty- 
six monasteries, containi{}g six or seven hundred monks, 
and an equal number of nuns. Several bishops also 
remained among them, and preserved a distinct suc- 
cession of priests j but the measures resorted to by the 
authorities so diminished their numbers, that many 
congregations were reduced to accept the ministrations 
of fugitive priests from the national church. 

About fifteen years ago, an Old believer who was a 
merchant of Moscow, having procured episcopal con- 
secration from one vf the Greek bishops in the Banubian 
provinces, established himself under the protection of 
the Austrian government in Gallicia, where large num- 
bers of the Greek Christians willingly received his 
ministrations. This prelate has since privately con- 
secrated six bishops in different parts of Bussia, whom 
he superintends as metropolitan. By these means a 
large number of priests have been ordained, and the Old 
believers have considerably increased in consequence ; 
they are now computed at nine millions of souls. 

They are divided into many subdivisions, all agi-eeing 
ill the use of the old uncorrected church books, which 
is the distinctive featui-e of the denomination. Copies 
of these books, carefully transcribed by the monks 
and nuns, are diligently circidated in MS., but never 
printed. 

In spite of their insubordination to authority, which 
in spiritual, no less than temporal matters, is in Bussia 
a crime of the first magnitude, the Old believers seem 
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possessed of considerable influenc® with the goveni- 
ment itself. In the discussion of every reform, the 
first, question is, What will the Starowertzi say ? 
They exhibit in fact the concentrated essence of the 
old Russian nationality, retaining more than any other 
class the peculiar feelings and manners which influence 
the whole Slavonic race. Th# beard, the ancient cos- 
tume, the legends, and the habitations of their ancestors 
arc rigorously preserved. This contempt of modern 
civilization is by no means the result of ignorance, for 
almost all can read and write, though despising the 
Russian alphabet, and using only the old Slavonic 
letters. They are said to be more honest than other 
peasants, well acquainted with the ScTipturc, and eager 
to engage in religious controversies. Some have traced 
a resemblance between their character and that of the 
Scotch; by others tlicy have be^n designated the 
Quakers of Russia ; but the inquiries of the traveller * 
who appears to have most closely investigated the con- 
dition of the sects, describes them as in a very low sfSte 
of religious intelligence. Affirming the Bible to be the 
word of God, and all Christians to be bound by the 
declaration of Christ that he came not to destroy the 
law but to fulfil it, the Old believers quote the nine- 
teenth chapter of Leviticus as an explanation of the 
ten commandments, and the 27 th verse as a Divine law 
against shaving the beard. This exposition they su}>- 
port from the tradition of the church, and from the 
pictures of Christ and the sjiints, aU of whom, they 
observe, are depicted with beards. 

A very remarkable concourse is annually held at 
Easter in the great square of the Kyemlin at Moscow, 
for the discussion of religious questions, at which neitlier 


« Harthauien. 
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ecclesiastdcs nor prlice are present, but the whole is 
carried on among the people, and with the greatest 
order and propriety. In this assembly an Old believer 
was heard to argue against a visible church and ma- 
terial temples, because Christ had said that his dis- 
ciples were to be “ living churches.” He proceeded to 
cite 1 Cor. xi. 27 as abscijfutely prohibiting the reception 
of the Lord’s supper, since every one is unworthy save 
at the moment of death, when his guardian angel will 
administer the sacrament himself.* He denied the 
value of bishops and priests, as being sinners like other 
men, and warmly inveighed against making the sign 
of the cross with the first three fingers. 

This is a great point with the Old believers, as 
with Nikon himself and the national church to this 
day. The latter in making the sign of the cross, and 
in pronouncing the benediction, extend the first three 
lingers of the right hand, keeping the others folded 
back in the palm. This is the Greek practice re- 
st^h-ed by Nikon. The Old believers adhere rigidly 
to the previous usage of the Russian (jhurch, by which 
the index and middle fingers- only were exti^nded, in 
token of the double nature of Christ, while the thumb 
was joined beneath them to the other two, as a symbol 
of the Trinity. 

The pronunciation of the name of Jesus, the 
double alleluia, and the manner of walking round the 
chui’ch in procession, are further causes of quarrel with 
the national church ; but there seems to be little 


* An anecdote of a scarcely more preposterous character is related by M. 

Hartbausen. A soldier rcfu'<cd to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor 
because he wore a three-cornered hat, sword, and iiiiiform like other officers. 
He was quite ready to sweat to the ** true Czar,” whose picture was in the 
holy books, with a crown > is head, an embroidered mantle on liis shoulders, 
and a sceptre and globe in hi- hand. 
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difference in regard to doctrine, the sacraments, the fasts 
find feasts, or the constitution of the ministry. The 
Old believers, however, consider the national clergy as 
heretical, and refuse to avail themselves of their mini- 
strations. With their characteristic horror of innovation, 
they reject the use of potatoes, which they declare to be 
the devil’s fruit, and that whi^ tempted Eve in Para- 
dise. Smoking also is anathematized, on the ground of 
our Saviour’s words in St. Mark vii. 20. 

These “foolish and unlearned questions” would 
quickly disappear in the presence of a fi*ee, faithful 
preaching of the gospel of salvation through a cru- 
cified Redeemer. Even in the Russian church, preachers 
are occasionally found who secure the attention of 
thousands by their simple, affectionate exhortations; but 
the bulk of the clergy only seek to enforce the authority 
of the church, and are perpetually foiled by the dogged 
tenacity of their adversaries. If they could be per- 
suaded to know nothing among their people but 
“Jesus Christ and him crucified” — to appeal to %e 
conscience of their hearers by the inner power of the 
cross, rather than to their feelings by histrionic repre- 
sentations ; if they would speak to them as to men dead 
in trespasses and sins, needing to be quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ, and guide them to nearer and more 
absorbing views of salvation; opening out, in all its 
large and loving freedom, the word which in these 
disputes is so trivially handled, — they might not only 
recover these poor ignorant dissentients to their church, 
but by God’s good blessing win thousands of souls to 
Christ. 

The Old believers abound most in Moscow, Tula, 
Siberia, the Ural districts, the government of Saratof, 
and among the Kossacks. One branch is called Bezpo- 
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porstschine^ or prie»tless, because, rejecting the orders of 
the established clergy, and having none of their own, 
they consider themselves tinder a temporary deprivation 
of the sacraments, as if cast on a desert island. They 
are subdivided into various sects, distinguished by the 
names of their founders, as Philippists, Theodosians, 
Abakounians, &c. Th«? Philippists reftise to take an 
oath, or use any name but the baptismal one. The 
Theodosians have neither sanctuary nor altars in their 
churches, though the screen with the pictures is re- 
tained against the east wall. They have separate churches 
also for women, which are served by readers and singers 
of their own sex. 

Besides the Old believers, whose separation from the 
church was occasioned by her own internal reforms, 
there are several smaller sects, both of older and later 
origin, some of which are obviously the relics of heathen 
superstition. 

Of this description are the Morelstchiki, or self- 
saftrificers, tbund in the northern provinces, Siberia, 
Saratof, &c. These fanatics having dug a deep trench 
in some retired spot and filled it with wood and straw, 
make a procession round it, and after kindling the fuel, 
cast themselves into the flames to the number of 100 
persons at a time. This baptism by fire ” (as it is 
termed) has been ^vitnessed by many spectators, but no 
one knows the meaning or object of the horrible rite. 

Other sects distinguish themselves by mutilation 
and tortures without destroying life. The Scopfzi 
believe that Peter III. was a new emanation of Christ, 
and possessed the only genuine copy of the Bible : 
this he enclosed in the cupola of St. Andrew’s church 
at Petersburg, and from it their own scriptures are 
transcribed. They deny both the Trinity and the 
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atonement, affirming that the Christ can never die, 
and that the body inten*ed in the sepulchre was that of 
a soldier. They expect another manifestation of Christ, 
to make his entry into the Kremlin at Moscow, luid 
begin the reign of the Scoptzi. They ob^vc neither 
sabbath nor sacraments, save by partaking of a piece 
of bread consecrated by being^riclosed in one of their 
tombs. They use a number of symbolical signs for 
mutual recognition, one of which is the placing a red 
handkerchief on the right knee and striking it with the 
right hand. Pictures of Peter III. are everywhere 
seen in this attitude^ The sect is numerous, compre- 
hending many of the. silversmiths and money-changers 
in Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Kiga, and other towns. 
They arc ardent proselytizers, especially among the 
soldiers, whom they ^bribe with large sums of money, 
believing that to have made twelvtJ converts confers 
the dignity of an apostle. In Orel and some other 
governments there are whole villages of these secta- 
rians; but they are careful to conceal their religious 
peculiarities, being most obnoxious to the government, 
who ?ire justly alarmed at their destructive proceedings. 

Another sect called Chlists^ or flagellants^ is closely 
connected with the Scoptzi, and even su2)posed to be the 
sjime community, feoth assemble in private meetings 
with the object offcnortifying the body by scourging 
themselves with whips ; but these assemblies are more 
than suspected of the Ibulest immorality. The Chlists 
pretend to have been instituted by Adam or Christ; 
the sect was revived by a prophetess named Martha in 
the reign of A.lexis Michaelovitch. Their Easter fes- 
tival is stained with rites of remarkable cruelty. 

Another sect sentences its followers to perpetual 
silence: torture and death in the mpst cruel shapes 
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have been inflicted fey the authorities without extract- 
ing a word. Several other kinds of voluntary mar- 
tyrdom are practised by different fanatics, probably 
descended from the Gnostic heretics once prevalent in 
the east. Ojie sect professes to worship the “ glorified 
Redeemer:” the object thus entitled is the “holy nap- 
kin ” on which the Saviqfir’s face is supposed to have 
been miraculously imprinted. According to the popish 
legend, this miracle took place whilst our Lord was 
bearing his cross, the napkin being offered by a com- 
passionate female, who received it back stamped with a 
transcript of his features.* The image is therefore 
that of the suffering Christ crowned with thorns. The 
Oriental fable relates that a certain emperor of Byzan- 
tium (according to the Armenians a king of Armenia) 
•having formed a vehement desire to see the Lord in 
glory, he was pleased to appear in a dream, and leave 
an impression of his countenance behind on a slieet : 
consequently the Greek picture represents a face en- 
cirftied with rays of heavenly glory. It is always a 
favourite icon : the enthusiasts adopt it to the exclu- 
sion of every other image and ceremony. They kneel 
before it, entranced in prayer and mystical contem- 
plation, till they profess to be themselves transported 
to heavenly felicity. 

Another ancient sect, called Sahhatarians, arc rather 
Jews than Christians; they believe the law of Moses to 
be the only Divine revelation, expect Messiah, and, like 
the Sadducees of old, deny the resurrection. Among 
the common people they pass for sorcerers. 

* As the legend was first told, the picture was called verum icon, the true 
image. The day appointed for its observance, being termed Veronica, was then 
mistaken for the name of a saint ; after which, a further legend was Invented 
of a woman so named to whom the napkin was given. This is the way in 
wlilch facts, real or imaginary, are preserved by oral tradition. 
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Opinions are also found in Riiasia«onnected with the 
doctrines of the Western reformers. Some of these 
aim at a spiritual religion, independent of all fo]*ms 
and ceremonies ; but their influence is hardly percep- 
tible on the community at large, and tlj^j profljssors 
are divided into parties acknowledging no mutual 
relations. • 

The two principal denominations are the Malalca- 
111, or “ milk eaters,” and the Douchohorzi, or “ spirit 
wrestlers.” The former, so called from indulging in milk 
on fast days, style themselves “ true Christians,” and are 
said to have originated with a Prussian prisoner of war, 
who, having acquired the Russian language, settled in the 
government of Kharkofl*. Their creed approximates 
to that of orthodox Protestants in the rest of Europe. 
It includes the confession of the Holy Ti-inity, the in- 
carnation of the Son, the atonement of the cross, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, through the mediation of 
Christ. It proclaims the inspired word of God to ho 
the only rule of faith, and the Catholic church to cfhi- 
sist of all who are joined to Christ by faith, and Jed 
by the Holy Spirit in newness of life. They acknow- 
ledge the moral law of God contained in the ten 
commandments as the great rule of practice, under- 
standing the second to prohibit all images of God, 
painted as Avell as graven ; the third to forbid any kind 
of oath ; the fourth as enjoining the observance of the 
Lord’s day, which they celebrate with prayer, sing- 
ing, and reading the Bible. The fifth commandment 
is interpreted to include obedience to the Czar; the 
sixth as not opposed to capital punishment or lawful 
wars, but including spiritual murder, or that which is 
injurious to the soul, no less tlian bodily injuries. A 
similar spiritual extension is given to the remaining 
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commandments, and all sire summed up in the two 
precepts to love God and our neighbour. They reckon 
seven sacraments, like the national church, but cousidci* 
them to be spiritual acts unconnected with any out- 
ward rite. eThus the purification of the soul by iiiith 
is the true baptism, and water is unnecessary; the 
Lord’s supper is only a^commemorativc ceremony, not 
requisite to true communion. They practise neither 
confirmation nor confession, save of mutual offences, as 
commanded in James v. 16. They acknowledge no 
other bishop or priest than Christ, but confide the 
direction of their religious duties to elders chosen from 
among themselves. Marriage is solemnized publicly by 
prayer and consent of the parties, and is held to be 
indissoluble. Extreme unction is explained as a sign 
of the invisible anointing obtained through fervent 
prayer; visitors are accordingly sent to the sick tf) 
watch and pray with them, but the material oil is not 
employed. 

Sesides the sacraments thus spiritually explained, 
the Malakani acknowledge no other means of grace 
save the word of God and lailh. They use no churclujs 
either of wood or stone, no invocation of saints nor 
prayers for the dead. Finally, while enjoining a strief. 
observance of the moral law, they acknowledge that all 
their sti'cngth is in Christ by faith. 

This sect is entirely confined to the peasantry, and 
not one in a thousand of its members can read oi* 
write. Their belief is sustained by (fral tradition, heucc^ 
among a people so imaginative as the Kussians, it was 
hardly possible to escape the introduction of more 
objectionable tenets. 

Some expect a millennium of their own sect to 
reign with Christ upon earth; and false prophets have 
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arisen, predicting time and place wjtli very lamentable 
results. A similar regard for literal interpretations of 
Scripture has converted some villages into an asylum 
for criminals, after the Jewish ordinance. By others 
Napoleon Bonaparte was thought the lion of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, come to dethrone the false emperor, and 
give the crown to the genuine^“ White Czar.” Under 
the iuiluence of this delusion, a deputation in white 
garments was actually sent to welcome that ruthless 
invader of their countiy. Amid all these errors of 
judgment the Malakani seem to be a pious and peace- 
able persuasion, and might probably be easily educated 
into sound scriptural views. 

Of a widely different character is the sect denominated 
l^pirit Wrestlers^ a name invented by the clergy to in- 
dicate their opposition to the Spirit of God, but accepted 
by themselves in the contrary sense .of striving for the 
Holy Ghost. The common people term them Freemasons. 
Their views are involved in mysticism thuoughout, in- 
cluding the Sabellian explanation of the Trinity, wiA a 
variety of philosophical speculations upon the soul, which 
are partly gnostical. The scriptural account of the hill 
of Adam is explained as a ^mbolical representation, 
implying a deterioration of the memoiy, reason, and 
will. The doctrine of original sin is denied. In like 
manner, the inenmation is expounded, not as a literal 
fact, but as the Christ or Word of God imparted to the 
soul of Jesus, which when imparted to others makes 
them also the sons of God. Hence they require a pro- 
fession of belief in the Christ born in ourselves,” but 
esteem the “ historical Christ ” of little importance. 
They profess themselves to be the exclusive temples of 
Christ, and speak of his presence within them much 
as the Brahman does of his own union with the Infinite : 
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the passions are thereby extinguished, sin is impossible, 
and the believer is^imself both Christ and God 

This sect has neither churches, priests, nor ritual. 
The walls of their houses are devoid of pictures and 
crucifixes. They keep no sabbaths, ’Sundays, nor church 
holidays : on certain days of their own, however, they 
assemble round a table on which bread and salt are 
placed, and after reciting portions of a psalm or some 
other passages of Scripture, salute each other in suc- 
cession with an embrace and three profound bows, in 
token of respect to the Divine spirit within. In some 
communities, a young man dressed in white is placed 
on an altar, and worshipped by the congregation as the 
visible symbol of the Divinity. 

TheDouchoborzi have no general organization or head, 
though different leaders have attained to more or less 
pre-eminence. Of these the most remarkable was a serl*, 
named Kapoustin, who beginning as a prophet among 
the Malakani, adopted Douchoborzi views, and became 
th^ leader of a colony in the government of Tamboff. 
He taught that God, who was first incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, continued to be bom again in different chosen 
men to the end of the world, affirming himself to be 
then the Christ. He required his disciples to worship 
him on their knees, and actually reigned over four or 
five thousand of deluded creatures as their prophet- 
king. He established a council of thirty, twelve of 
whom were called apostles. A law was promulgated, 
that whoever denied his God should be put to death ; 
and a secret inquisition was appointed for the trial of 
offenders. In the course of tvro years, 400 individuals 
mysteriously disappeared, some of whom were after- 
wards ascertained to have been interred idive, and others 
cruelly mutilated. Kapoustin was arrested and thrown 
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into prison by the imperial authorities in 1814; but 
being released on bail, he disappeared, and is supposed 
to have died in his retreat some years after. His son 
assumed his dignity, but proved unable to carry on the 
system. The secret atrocities began to tyanspire; a 
government inquiry took place, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander transported the whole ^lony (with the excep- 
tion of those who chose to return within the pale of the 
church) aca-oss the Caucasus, where they were subjected 
to the most rigorous supervision. The investigation 
brought to light a course of secret orgies practised by 
these rude mystics, which might almost parallel th(^ 
abominable rites of Siva. Similar impui’ities are known 
to have accompanied the high-sounding theories of the 
jincient Gnostics; and a singular proof of the identity of 
human nature, as well as an awful evidence of its de- 
])ravity, is furnished by their reproduction in the 
present day, under circumstances so widely differing as 
those of the Russian peasantry. 

The Russian sects were estimated at nearly 2(K# in 
iiuiTiber at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Since 
lliat I ime a considerable portion have been extinguished, 
but others have arisen instead, implying, independently 
of the Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and other foreign 
confessions, no little vaifety of religious opinion in 
the bosom of the national church. It must not bo 
supposed, however, that these differences affect the 
external unity or influence of the church to the same 
extent as similar diversities in a country where liberty 
of conscience is recognised. The Russian church, by 
accepting the yoke of an absolute unmitigated Erastian- 
ism, has purchased to itself the entire weight of a 
despotic government, along with the unreflecting sub- 
mission of the most servile nation in Europe. Every- 
n D 3 
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thing condemned hy the orthodox church is deemed an 
ofFence against the order and tranquillity of the realm : 
her laAVS have the sjinction of God, and whoever dis- 
obeys them is a rebel against his Maker. Such are the 
maxims of , imperial legislation ; accordingly, a severe 
penalty is imposed on every exercise of religious in- 
dependence. Certain qjcknowledgcd communities are 
tolerated, but the individual sectarian can only escape 
punishment by concealing his convictions. Even the 
Old believers, who enjoy a peculiar li(*nnse on account of 
their conservative tendencies, feel the hand of persecu- 
tion the moment they become troublesome, while other 
dissenters rarely venture to acknowledge themselves. 

The sects therefore exist within the cdiurch instead of 
without it ; a sort of schism which, however favourable 
to uniformity^ is the most destructive of any to religious 
unity. The Russian church overshadows the land with 
an appearance of unquestioned authority ; but a worm 
is secretly gnawing at her heart, which sooner or later 
intkit seriously affect her influence. The flood of know- 
ledge has been long rising round the ramparts of the 
empire, and is beginning to distil into its interior. 
Tlic authorities having relaxed somewhat of the an- 
cient severity, more than a hundred thousand copies 
of evangelical tracts are already in circulation. The 
pi-iests, though watchful and jealous, are being drawn 
into the movement. The holy synod has begun to 
publish its own tracts at prices varying from two to 
flve copeks. The peasantry are everywhere learning to 
read. Many of the nobility are forward in establishing 
village schools on their estates ; and the cottagers are 
seen at home on Sundays, studying the way of eternal 
life, in place of wasting the day of rest in dissolute and 
profiine debauchery. These encouraging symptoms 
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extend even to the army; officers «vith their men, and 
soldiers witli the peasantry, have been seen learning 
together the way of salvation through the Redeemer’s 
blood and the renewing power of llic iloly Ghost. 

Such a work must needs go forward and enlarge it- 
self. It will soon produce questions of a higher order 
than any Avhich the priests ha^^e yet had to encounter. 
When the great cry of the awakened conscience shall 
be heard, “What must I do to be saved?,’* it will 
behove the Russian clergy to consider how they are 
prepared to answer it. If tliey neglect or foolishly 
endeavour to suppress the awakening, dissent will as- 
sume a new form and an irresistible power in Russia. 
If the church, on the other hand, will trust herself to 
her professed standard of Holy Scripture, and answer 
the inquiring sinner, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” she may, under God, 
be privileged to gather the rising streams of spiritual 
life into her own pastures. In place of her present 
gorgeous array of vestment and ritual, which caffnot 
hide her nakedness, she will be clothed with the wrought 
gold of a Saviour's righteousness, and be found “all 
glorious within.’ 
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The celebmtcd saying of Napoleon L, “The 8tati‘ 
is myself,” was ncvei* so applicable to any part of Eu- 
rope as it is, in tlie middle of the nineteenth c'.entury, 
to t he vast Russian empire. The (jmperor is the only 
living institution. In describing liis government as an 
absol ute despotic monarchy, the language is too lecble 
to convey to an English mindp any adequate conception 
of the arbitrary, irresponsible power exercised over 
evej*y individual, at all moments, and in the minutest 
details of private and social lilb, Russia Las Jaws, 
tribunals, and administrative'. de[)artments like the other 
fountries of Europe, but she has a power beyonrf and 
above them aU, operating with a distinct, tremendous 
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action of its own, whicli acknowledges no responsibility 
to any human being. 

No country is richer in laws, ordinances, and regu- 
lations of every description. The liussian code is, 
perhaps, the most voluminous in the world; it fills 
fifteen large volumes, to which every year adds a sup- 
plement. To revise and consolidate these laws has 
been a liivourite occupation at Sifferent eras. Yaroslav, 
and Ivan IV., and Alexis, and Peter I., and Catherine 
II., and Nicolats all issued their legislative codes. But 
Kussian legislation is distingui^dled by two features, 
which, in European estimation, amount to the abroga- 
tion of law altogether. The first is that the sovereign 
is the sole law-maker, and can at any moment repeal, or 
vary, provisions which have no authority but as ex- 
pressing his own mind. The second is that the reigning 
Czar is above the law altogetlier ; thiij is enacted as the 
first article in the Eussian code, and it reduces the 
remainder to waste-paper. The life and property of 
every subject in the realm are at the emperor s dispc^al, 
just as an Ottoman sultan sends the bowstring to a 
pacha, or seizes the effects of a -wealthy Jew. 

In fact it is the Asiatic not the European idea of sove- 
reignty which prevails in Eussia; and extending to every 
department of social and private life, no less than the 
political, it neutralizes at once all pretensions to TVesteni 
civilization. The institutions of the empire do not aim, 
as in the countries from which they profess to be 
copied, at fixing and regulating the action of the crown, 
but only at giving greater vigour and extent to the will 
of the reigning monarch. It is an oriental administra- 
tion clothed in the names and forms of the west. The 
mere word of the emperor, executed by a secret police, 
consigns a Eussian of whatever rank to exile or a 
dungeon, confiscates his goods, or cuts off his head ; and 
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no tribunal can in/iuirc, no minister is responsible, no 
ear but God’s is ever allowed to receive a complaint. 

Tins formidable power is not a political theory 
obsolete in practice, or rarely willed into action. It is 
the ever- working and only vigonnis j)rinciple of Kus- 
sian administration ; tlic power to whicli the subject 
addresses all his coin^aints, and from which alone* 
redress and reform are expected, liussia has no par- 
Jianicnt, no aristocracy, no enlightened church, no 
freedom of conscience or speech, no press, no public 
opinion. The Czar is the one living, integral institu- 
tion ; the sole freeman amid seventy millions of slaves. 
Every public functionary, every bishop and parish pri est, 
is removable at his sole pleasure ; every government act 
professes to be the utterance of his will ; every abuse 
exists under his personal sanction, and can only be cor- 
rected by his order. His personal agency is the centre 
spring of the whole system ; when the Czar is mistaken 
or deceived, all goes wrong ; when he is idle, aU lan- 
guishes ; nothing can prosper until the Czar has botli 
formed a proper judgment on the subject, and brought 
his orders to bear in the proper quarter. 

Such tremendous power cannot really be wielded 
by any being, who is neither omniscient nor ubiquitous. 
The Czar, like his fellow-men, must receive information 
Irom others, and employ their services in the execution 
of his orders. In both respects he is dependent on 
those by whom he is surroimded. Nothing reaches his 
oar which they choose to keep back ; no order is 
executed which it is their interest to suppress or ]nv- 
vent. Toil as he may, one man is no match against 
a million ; and Russia is described by one of its ancient 
princes as *^the land of official and organized lying.”* 

* Prince Dolgoroukow. 
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The reports of the public functionaries, from the lowest 
police officer up to the president of the council, are 
known to be false. The emperor has recourse to a 
separate commission for receiving complaints, to a 
secret police under his own orders, and evpn to open- 
ing letters at the post-office in order to detect abuses, 
'fhese are his private checks on the public administra- 
tion ; and all are ineffectual. If any one is bold 
(enough to address a complaint to the commission lor 
jietitions, it is either suppressed by the secretary, or 
1 landed over to the inculpated department to report 
upon. The political police creates more wrong than 
jt detects ; it alarms the emperor with conspiracies which 
never existed, and calms his just suspicions by assuring 
him that notorious offenders are the victims of calumny. 
As for opening letters, it is obvious that none will 
reach the imperial c«abinet but those which a post- 
office, schooled in treacheiy, may think fit to submit, 
^riie jjostmaster is more likely to serve himself than 
his master, A fret press, which exists by revealaig 
a] ) uses, would indeed discover everything; but so gene- 
j-al an illumination is less acceptable to a czar than 
ilarkness itself. 

Similar difficulties beset the execution of the em- 
peror’s orders. When framed and issued, they are 
entrusted to the stipendiary members of a huge public 
service, every one of -whom is appointed, removed, 
and jiromoted at pleasure. No independent judges, 
no unpaid or elective magistrates, exist : this is only 
natui’al, when it is not the nation’s law but the 
sovereign’s pleasure that has to be executed. These 
iiinctionaries live by corruption and intrigue, and 
are sheltered from accusation by the universal' horror 
of publicity. The malversations of office are so no- 
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torious, that the mperor is continually invoked to 
interfere in person against the authority exercised in 
his name. Yet he can only interfere through the 
agency of some of the offenders themselves. To meet 
the necessity/, he should go about in disguise, like the 
Caliph of Bagdad, and play the eavesdropper to hear 
what is thought of his egovernment, or how his orders 
aie administered. 

Such is the “ patriarclial” ibnn of government. The 
sovereign is the single institution, — every one invokes, 
(‘.very one blames the Sultan or Czar ; but the Sultan 
or Czar is in the hands of an army of viziers and pa- 
chaSj -who pursue their own advantage, and say, “It 
is the imperial will.” When the oppression waxes in- 
tolerable, some one has recourse to a revolution : the 
imperial palace is invaded; treason enacts its bloody 
work, and ^‘Amuratli an Aniurath succeeds.” Still 
the new Czar is as fallible and as impotent as his 
predecessor. There can be no security for life and 
property, not to speak of political freedom, without a 
legislation based on the claims of the subject; without 
laiblic tribunals independent of the executive power ; 
witliout liberty to circulate the expression of the 
people’s wants, and to use the common intelligence 
for their supply. 

These are the admitted elements of government 
in the civilized states of Europe ; nations are safe 
and prosperous in proportion as these principles are 
realized under their respective constitutions. England 
is the freest, richest, and safest of all, because in her 
each has attained the fullest development. Her laws 
express the will of the nation, not of the sovereign. 
Her judges and magistrates execute them without fear, 
favour, or interference from the executive goTcmment. 
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All men are here equal in tlie o;jo of the law, and 
all are adjudicated upon in the light of day ; the people 
.sustain in the jury-box what they have enacted in 
parliament. Finally, a free press diifuscs not only the 
ever-increasing light of science and art, but the purer, 
steadier beams of religion and morality. 1?ho popular 
mind is corrected and enlightened by the organs which 
express it, and hence arises our invaluable imhlic opi- 
nion^ the only safe moa.sure of a nation’s liberties. 

These happy redations are founded on thc^ free circu- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures — God’s blessed gift lor 
the illumination of nations, no less than of churches and 
individual souls. An open Bible insures and regulates 
political reform. The truths which sanctify the heart 
improve the understanding and practice : encouraging 
a nohlc thirst for freedom, they uphold at the same 
time authority and law. The Czjv would find no 
(‘xercisc of his tremendous power better calculated to 
restrain the abuses which impede its action, or to 
advance tlie rclbrms he has at licart, than to circijate 
ihe liible in all the languages of his empire, and t(*ach 
liis subjects to read it. He professes to hold his 
sc(»ptrc more absolutely than otlier kings from God. 
He is the only sovereign who habitually cites the 
Holy Scripture in public manifestoes. The church 
of Avhich he is the earthly head appeals to it as the 
supreme rule of faith. Every Eus.sian would receive 
the Bible with delight from the Czar. It is a gift 
peculiarly suited to their docility and intelligence 
of mind. In studying God’s love in giving his dear 
Son to die for men, and in acquiring deeper views of 
grace, accompanied by a more experimental sense of 
peace with God through the blood of the Propitiation 
and the renewing power of the Holy Spirit, they would 
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be receiving the l^est qualification for political rights, 
together with the strongest safeguard, against every 
abuse. 

Two instances of recent occurrence may serve to 
illustrate the extent and minuteness of the imperial 
power as daily exercised in Russia. Prince Peter Dol- 
goroukow, a descendant^f one of the appanaged princes 
of the line of Rurik, published at Paris in the year 
1843 a pamphlet on tht‘. Russian constitution, which 
gave offimee to the Emperor Nicolas. He was ordered 
to return to Russia, and on his arrival commanded to 
undcitake a government office at Viatka. He declined, 
alleging the law which had released the nobility from 
their former obligations, ^and left them at liberty (as 
in other countries) to serve the crown or not at their 
pleasure. He was then sent into exile at Viatka, 
where he was placed under the rigid superintendence 
of tlie police. A report was current at Petersburg 
that he had been flogged by the emperor’s order ; this 
]• urn our, though untrue, shows what a nobleman was 
liable to, and what many, both men and women^ 
jictually suffered in that emperor’s reign. 

The other incident is of a less serious charactei*. 
An English Protestant being desirous of marrying a 
Russian lady of the national faith, the clergy objected 
to solemnize the nuptials without the emp(‘,ror’s au- 
thority. The gentleman having a friend at court, the 
difficulty was mentioned at a fiivourable moment, and 
the emperor wrote liis pennission on the spot. It 
was then sent to the proper office to be registered, and 
desixitched to the local authorities. The applicant was 
in bed in the middle of the night, when he was alarmed 
by a visit of the police, who ordered him to arise and 
dress himself ; a warrant had arrived from the emperor, 
Siberia and the nuues rose to the poor merchant’s 
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imagination : some secret enemy liad denounced 
and he was a lost man. The document was read, and, 
to his surprise and delight, turned out to be the 
marriage license. “ Seechass,'' said the officer, “imme- 
diately.” “ Surely not in the middle of dihe night ! ” 
exclaimed the merchant. “It is ordered,” was the 
briel’ reply, , a phrase which in Russia closes all de- 
bate. Another party had been sent meanwhile for the 
bride. The priest was fetched with as little ceremony, 
'['he; police escorted them to the church, and the imperial 
lileasure was obeyed — seechass ! 

The authority which thus intrudes itself into every 
relation of life is of Tartar, not Slavonic, origin. The 
tribes which inhabited Russia before the arrival of 
Rurik, lived under a half patriarchal, half republican, 
rule, the counterpart of which is still preserved in the 
niral communities termed Mir^ and "in the Hindu vil- 
lages of British India. The towns were few, and only 
distinguished from the villages by a greater number of 
wooden huts, enclosed by palisades and an eai^jen 
ramj\art.* The eldest member was the head of the 
liimily ; evciy other office Avas filled by election in the 
vetchc, or general assembly, which formed the lo9al 
legislature. The title of kriiaz, or chief, which became 
hereditjiry in the race of Rurik as equivalent to 
“ prince,” previously denoted only military command ; 
Avhile hoyard (or noble) has never at any time been 
more than a personal designatiqn. Rurik and his de- 
scendants were received as hereditaiy hniaz^ and, 
surrounding themselves witli a droujina, or armed force, 
held military occupation of the land. The internal 
administration, however, continued with the natives, as 
to a great extent it still docs in India under the British 


* The word gorod, a town, is contracted from gorodiUt an enclosure. 
E E 2 
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government. The to-\vn vetches elected their possadtiilcs 
iind tyssiatshoy, and their authority was recognised in 
the neighbouring districts. The Varangian princes were 
military governors, but, so far from being sovereigns, 
they were iJot even exempt from removal. Theii* men- 
at-.'irms did not attain the i^osition ol' an hereditary 
nobility, and the feudal* system received no establisli- 
ment ill Iliissia. Appanages were assigned to the princes 
of the house of llurik, but the law of lineal succession 
by primogeniture was not acknowledged ; the princes 
removed Irom one appanage to another as they became 
the eldest of their stock, or as they could obtain pos- 
session on any other pretence."^ The Grand Prince’s 
authority was little better than nominal, and the great 
town corporations levied troops and extended their 
dominion like sovereign states more than municipali- 
ties. The population distributed itself into four classes, 
not including the clergy : — 

1. The prince’s retainers, droujiniki, or, as tliey were 
afterwards termed, the slovjilyie lioudi. These were, of 
course, in the appointment of the prince, who allotted 
their several functions, and, money being scarce, paid 
them by grants of land. This system continued in 
Itussia down to the eighteenth century. 

2. The inhabitants of the towns, who constituted the 
trading and manufacturing classes. 

o. The rural population, partly small landed proprie- 
tors, partly farming the lands of the court retainers, and 
partly free labourers, who usually hired themselves for 
a year, and were wont to change situations at the Feast 
of St. George in the winter (26th November). 

4. The slaves, of whom there were two classes, — 

The bayards and offices, in like manner, passed, wilhoul hesitation, fruin 
one prince to another. 
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prisoners of war ( rahy and bondn^en, sold to pay tiieir 
jJebts, or by voluntary agreement, for a term or for 
life. 

No distinctions of birth or caste existed between the 
three first-mentioned classes. The trader or farmer 
freely entered the prince’s service and obtained lands, 
and the children of the landowmer engaged at pleasure in 
commerce or agriculture. When the Eussian monarchy 
became consolidated under the Muscovite dynasty, 
Ivan III. introduced the imperial usages of the Byzantine 
court, and, to sustain them, converted the royal retainers 
into an hereditary nobility, every member of which was 
bound to servo the sovereign jn any situation, civil or 
military, that he might be pleased to appoint: this 
obligation continued till the reign of Peter III., in 1762. 

Ivan IV. has the merit of first assembling the States- 
General, which met at Moscow in 1549. They con- 
sisted of — 1. The spiritual lords, the bishops and abbots 
of the first-class monasteries ; 2. The house of boyards, 
divided into the three classes of boyard, okolnitbhyi, 
and doumnyi6 dvorian6 ; 3. Deputies elected by the 
clergy, landowners, merchants, and burghers. In the 
seventeenth century, the strelitz also sent their depu- 
ties to the States-General. 

In such assemblies the legislative codes of Ivan IV., 
Alexis, and Catherine II. were j)romulgated. The 
States, however, were not consulted in the compilation ; 
til ey ^attended only to register the decrees of the sove- 
reign. With the exception of the first six years of 
Michael Komanoff’s reign (1613-10), when they siit as 
a permanent legislature, they have been assembled only 
at intervals, and for purposes jireviously resolved upon 
by the crown. 


Ob:.*; 
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The reforms of i'eler the Great were carried into 
execution by imijcrial ukase, a practice which, with a 
single exception, has been maintained by all his suc- 
cessors. Catherine II. held the last assembly of the 
States-GencMHl, with the view of giving a more imposing 
air to a legislative code compiled by lier order out of 
Montesquieu and other philosophical writers. Tlie em- 
press wiis not unwilling to be hailed as a lover of freedom 
of tliought ; but no sooner did the States begin to talk 
of the rights of the nobles, the emancipation of the serfs, 
and the powers of the crown, than they were prorogued, 
never to meet again. One of the deputies inquired 
whether the practice of issuing ukases was to be con- 
tinued after the promulgation of the new code. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” answered the minister. “ Then our time is 
wasted in discussing these laws,” said the deputy : the 
logic was irresistible. The States-General have never 
been troubled since. 

Alexander I., in the earlier years of his reign, amused 
the public by talking of a constitution, and a scheme 
was framed by his orders on the English model, con- 
taining two legislative houses, one hereditary and one 
elective. The Minister of Police happening to converse 
with Speranski, tlie Secretary of State who prepared 
the draft, inquired wh it would be the result if, after 
the constitution had been adopted, the emperor should 
refuse to observe it. “ I know,” replied the secretary, 
“ how little we . can tx-ust the emperor ; but let him 
once promulgate this constitution, and he will have lost 
the power to violate it.” The imprudent avowal was 
immediately reported to the emperor ; the constitution 
was suppressed, and its author sent into exile. 

The highest existing assembly in the state is the 
Council of the Empire, consisting of the members of 
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the imperial family, together with sixty-two vctcrau 
(‘ourtiers nominated by the Czar. In this assembly the 
Kmperor Nicolas promulgated the code of 1833, re- 
issued in 1842, and again in 1847. The spirit of such 
legislation may be judged of by an article ^ the penal 
code, which makes; it treason to overturn the emperor’s 
bust, or to conceal the commi|^on of so grave a crime 
by another. 

The Council of the Empire, like the Privy Council in 
England, is invested with high judicial functions, but it 
contains neither “ Judicial Committee,” “ Law Lords,” 
nor any specially qualified members to expound and apply 
the law. In fact, there is no legal profession in Eussia. 
The administration of justice is a branch of the political 
government, and subordinate to its views ; the ofiice of 
both being to execute the pleasure of the sovereign. 

The business of government is divided into eleven 
ministries: the Imperial Household, Foreign Affairs^ the 
Interior or Home Department, War, Marine, Education, 
Finance, Justice, Audit or Control, Post Office, and Band 
and Water Communicatmi. The ministers presiding 
over these departments arc quite independent of their 
colleagues, each taking the emperor’s pleasure on his 
own reports. A cabinet council is held weekly, and 
since the accession of the present emperor in presence 
of the sovereign. Still the ministry is without the 
common responsibility which forms the strength of an 
English administration. 

The most singular institution in Eussia is the Tschin, 
or office rank accorded to the servants of the crown, 
who arc hence called the Tschinofnih. These are, in 
fact, the real aristocracy of the country; the nobles, 
apart from the ofl[ice3 they may hold, are nothing but 
landed proprietors. In England, the members of the 
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civil service arc largely c-xcluded from the elective fran- 
chise; in Eiissia (which is in so many points the 
antipodes of England), they are invested with the entire 
government and legislation. The whole public service, 
civil, militaiy, and naval, is divided into fourteen grades 
(tschin), enjoying comparative rank with one another. A 
“ chancellor,” or ministeir holding the seals of a cabinet 
office, ranks with a field-marshal, or general-admiral ; 
a privy counsellor with a general or admiral ; a “ coun- 
cillor of college” (member of a board or tribunal) with 
a colonel or first captain in the navy; a secretary with a 
captain or lieutenant ; and a registrar with an ensign or 
midshipman. All these* grades confer the rank of no- 
bility; those above the seventh — that is, all of the rank 
of afield officer — being hereditary nobles, and all below 
nobles for life. The tschin was, in fact, the original 
nobility, as in China and Turkey at this day. Under 
an Asiatic monarchy property is too insecure to form 
the basis of an aristocracy ; the service of the crown 
is fbe only source of distinction and power, and 
property is the result instead of the qualification for 
office. In Eussia the whole of the soil became in- 
alienably annexed to the service of the crown ; the 
landholders were all bound to serve in the grades 
allotted to them, and constituted the nobility. The 
rule, called mestcfnneMvo, hy which no noble was 
obliged to accept office under another whose ances- 
tors were of inferior official rank to his own, was 
abolished in 1682, as limiting too much the choice 
of the crown ; but tlic nobles continuing to be influ- 
enced by its principle, Peter the Great determined to 
enlarge the area of selection by throwing the public 
service open to all persons, including foreigners whose 
.assistance he especially required in his reforms. Still 
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the old nobility were not released ^rom the hereditary 
obligation to serve when cjillcd upon, and were, con- 
sequently, still a part of the tschin. This obligation 
was cancelled by Peter III., and then first arose a 
nobility in Russia distinct from the government func- 
tionaries. In claiming his independence, however, a 
noble loses all voice and po||^er in the state, and is 
reduced to a simple landowner. 

The separation of the tscJim from the nobility was 
widened by a regulg-tion of Paul’s, that aU public ser- 
vants sliould enter in the lowest grade, and rise through 
the intermediate steps to the highest. A single exception 
was allowed in the case of court chamberlains, but 
this exception was abolished by Alexander I. The 
tschin is now a huge privileged order, numbering six 
millions of persons, which overshadows every other 
class of society, and limits the autocrat himseli* in the 
choice of his counsellors and instruments. To hold a 
commission, or office of any kind, the candidate must 
have risen to tlie corresponding official grade. •This 
is matter-of-course in the army and navy; the pecu- 
liarity is that no civilian, however distinguished by 
descent or merit, can fill high office in Russia, whether 
political or judicial, who has not stooped to pay court 
and service through all the inferior grades. The flat- 
tery, venality, and corruption which surround the base 
of the official pyramid arc thus carefully carried up to 

the apex.* 

• 

* Without forgetting the maladministration of our own military stores in 
the Crimean war, it is still astounding to peruse the incidents brought to light 
by the Commission at Inquiry appointed in Russia. A dcp6t of 1800 cattle was 
reported to have been formed in the Crimea. The money for their purchase and 
feeding for several months was sanctioned; orders were passed in duecouvic 
for the slaughter and salting, the money for the salt was charged and sanc- 
tioned, yet not one of these 1800 beasts ever had any existence ! The mythical 
cattle brought in about eight guineas a piece to their ingenious inventors. On 
another occasion, the commissariat carried a dead bullock with the army for 
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The provinces ale ruled by govemors-general and 
governors, each like a little czar furnished with his 
“ Council of the Province." In place of the divi- 
sion of labour and responsibility obseived in civilized 
states, the Russian administration simply repeats itself 
on a smaller scale, as in the Chinese, Persian, and 
Turkish empires. PoHlical unity is sought, not in the 
one life resulting to a well-compacted organization irom 
the free growth of every limb, but in pulling the strings 
of many puppets from one centre. . 

The administration of justice, being the department 
of sovereignty which demands the highest exercisr^ ol‘ 
integrity, is naturally the most defective in Russia. 
Her mechanical system of government cannot enter into 
the complications arising in the wider spheres of human 
action, and is little calculated to inspire the confidence 
required to elucidate them. The rough and ready ap- 
plication of physical force is its single conception. 
Its basis is the hrwut, derived from the Tartars, and 
do^ to the year 1762 applied to all classes of society, 
without discrimination of rank or sex. Siberia and the 
mines are its only penal developments. 

The capital error is that justice is eveiywhere sub- 
ordinate to the political government. The Minister of 
Justice at Petersburg, or the provincial governor in 
the interior, exercises not only the superintendence ol* 
the tribunals, as in other European kingdoms, but is 
himself the principal judge, like a mandarin or a pacha. 
This results not only from the nature of the autocracy 

lome hundreds of miles, requiring a certificate of its decease at every sUtion, 
and so charging the government with the cost several times over. On the re- 
treat from the Danubian provinces, they represented that it was impossible to 
transport their enormous magazines of corn, and obtained an order to destroy 
them. In reality, none were in existence ; but to satisfy the order they set 
fire to the granaries of some unhappy Moldavians. 
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he represents, but from the constitution of the tribunals 
themselves. Every province and district has its tribunals 
duly furnished with judges and secretaries; but there 
is no legal profession^ and therelbre no advocates. It is 
thought dangerous to extend the knowledge^ of the laws 
beyond the circle of the public service; for the same 
reason tlie proceedings are coi^ucted with closed doors, 
and in writing. The superior authority must be able to 
revise tlu! ]>rocess, but the public is supposed to have no 
concern in the matter. This at once places the. cause at 
the mercy of the functionaries. A suitor who cannot read 
<jj* write, and is not allowed to employ an advocate, is in 
the hands of the secretary or registrar ; and those officers 
lire, consequently, of more importance than the judge. 

The official salaries, too, of the judges and registrars, 
us of all other Russian functionaries, are miserably small, 
some as low ^is 16/. or 111. a year, many not exceeding 
30/., out of which a uniform is to be provided. The 
remainder of their support is derived from presents, 
an Asiatic custom which Europeans term bribery.® To 
accept a gift and decide accordingly, is no reproach to 
a Russian judge ; he is censured only when he takes 
a gift and decides for the other party.* 

In the year 1835 Prince Peter Oldenbourgh Ibunded, 
at his private expense, a school of justice which is said 
to have produced some eminent miigistrates. With this 
exception, we are left to infer that the Russian judges 
are without any education for their special duties. The 
provfiicial judges arc appointed by the nobles, as the 
highest are by the Czar; all arc removable at the 
pleasure of the crown. Hence, in addition to the evils 

* The superior police officer in one of tiic quarters of Petersburg is paid 
at the rate of 80f. per annum. He lives in a goutl house, keeps two or three 
[lair of horsps, and a miinber of servants, requiring at least 700/. per annum. 
His method of making both ends meet may be imagined. 
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of ignorance, povcijjty, and venality, llie tribunals axe 
at the beck and call of every influential personage. In 
such courts, justice can be only a name. 

Suits are commenced in the district court, whence 
there is an, appeal in all criminal cases, and in civil 
causes ' affecting more than SO rubles, to the tribunal 
of the province. Over ^1 is tlie senate, which is di- 
vided into committees or departments, sitting at Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Warsaw, &c. Each has a procurator, 
appointed and removable by the Minister of Justice, 
and called the Eye of the Emperor. 

In criminal proceedings inculpating a noble or capi- 
tal burgess, and in civil suits exceeding lOOZ., an ap- 
peal is granted to the proper department of the Senate. 
If the members here are not unanimous, or if the pro- 
curator dissents from their judgment, the question is 
remitted to the full Senate, where a majority is enough 
for a judgment; but if the procurator again be dis- 
sentient, a consultation must be held with the Minister 
of Justice, after which the latter sends his opinion on the 
matter to the full Senate. If the majority should differ 
from the minister (in whose hands it lies to dismiss a 
senator, or to remove him from one department to ano- 
ther), the case is sent to the Council of the Empire, first 
in committee, and then in ftdl session of the members 
present at Petersburg. Finally, the decision of the 
Council, if not unanimous, is submitted to the em- 
peror, who decides with the majority or the minority, 
according to his “ good pleasure.” ‘ 

When the Senate is unanimous, and the procurator, in 
accordance with the law, declares the judgment to be 
final, no room is left for the intervention of the Minister 
of Justice. Still, in that case, a personal application to 
the emperor may be made through the Commission of 
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Requests, \vhicli, it' supported by iiJequate influence, 
will be sent ])y the commission, in the emperor* s name, 
to the Council ol* the Empire. 

Sometimes the Senate finds a flaw in the proeeedings, 
rendering it necessary to remit the case ,to tlie first 
tribunal, whence it may come up again three or four 
times, and at long intervals. Igscaping this danger, the 
simie eause may be caiTied through tm different stages*, 
and be decided at last by the good pleasure of the 
emperor. 'I'lie emperor, of course, is bound by neither 
law nor prticedent. The heart of the Czar is in the 
hands of (lod : let him take the side to which it shall 
please the Almighty to direct him.” Thus a drunkard, 
a madman, or a mere soldiej*, will decide in the last 
resort on the nicest points of equity or law', affecting- 
vast estates, or disposing of some thousjuid of scrfs.f 
Doubtless very few causes actually undergo the entire 
process. In any couulry the costs would be fatid long 
before such a gauntlet was run out ; and Russia is pre- 
eminently the land of bribery. Often, too, the p^wer 
of the purse is supplanted by the power of patronage, 
and the w’eaker side is then quickly put out of misery.f 

* 1. The Dibtrict Court. 

*2. Tlic Provincial Tribunal. 

The Department ot tiie Senate. 

4. The Full Senate. 

.'i. The Conbultatioii. 

(i. The Minister ol* Justito. 

7. The Full Senate again. 

8. The Commission of Uequests. 

!). The Department of the Council ol the Empire. 

10. The Full Council. 

t The tribunals all send in returns to the emperor annually in January. 
The Emperor Nicolas, once perceiving that several causes awaited the^ judg. 
ment of the Senate, ordered the Minister of Justice to reprimand the pro- 
curators for the delay. His majesty did not inquire, and his minister did not 
explain, that the time required by law for appealing not having expired, the 
Senate was not authorized to pronounce judgment in the causes referred to. ^ 

X Other means also are resorted to, to defeat the course of justice. A ricb^ 
proprietor died, leaving two sons by different marriages. The elder causea>«.* 
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Frederick the Grea^ was delighted when a miller, whom 
he wanted to despoil, told him “ there were judges in 
Berlin.” The autocrat of all the Kussias need be imder 
no apprehension of such a retort. 

No greater satire on the judicial administration of 
Russia could be uttered, than is contained in the 
regulations of a tribujial bearing the high-sounding 
appellation of the Court of Conscience.” It is 
composed of a president, and two assessors chosen 
by the nobles, two by the merchants, and two by the 
peasants, to exercise a species of equitable jurisdic- 
tion. If any one petitions this court, setting forth that 
he has been detained in prison for three days without 
being accused and examined, it is empowered to order 
his instant production, together with the cause of his 
arrest. But this jurisdiction does not extend to offences 
against the emperor, to high treason, murder, robbery, 
or theft. In other words, the class of offences which 
incurs the heaviest penalties, and wherein the writ of 
habeas corpus is most required against the abuse of 
authority, 'are expressly excluded from the operation of 
the law. 

In addition to these glaring defects in the ordinaiy 

hiB infant brother to be registered as a serft and took poBscBsion of the whole 
estate. A suit was subsequently instituted^ which, having reached the Senate, 
the written proceedings were ordered to be sent up. Ab they were on the way, 
one of the post-houses accidentally caught fire, and the whole was consumed. 
The child would have been a slave for ever, but that the story reached the ears 
of a courtier, who took up his cause and aided him to obtain a judgment In 
another case, the Governor- General of a southern province refUsed to execute 
the decree of the Senate, and no means were found to compel him. ^'Another 
Governor-General suppressed a journal, and sent the editor to prison, /dp in- 
serting an archeological article which had passed the censor without objection. 
A third imprisoned a merchant for something said in the Municipal C(|||foci]. 
The injured man complained to the Senate, which alone has the power to>^dge 
a governor. The accused, instead of answering the complaint, wrote to the 
Minister of Justice, who reprimanded the Senatefor entertaining it ; while the 
merchant received intimation from the police that if his complaint was not 
withdrawn, he should be ordered into exile without process or sentence. 
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process, Kussiau justice is eucumbyed’ by exceptional 
jurisdictions defying tribunals altogether. The great 
Dul^e of Wellington defined martial law to be the 
absence of all law but the will of the commanding 
officer. This definition strictly applies to the ordinary 
courts of Itussia ; the exceptional ones extend the privi- 
lege of the commander to every inferior agent. A duel 
with a military officer, a blow or an insult to a soldier, 
subjects a civilian to the military tribunal — that is, to 
ihe uncontrolled, irresponsible power of an illiterate 
Kossack or Tartar. It was only in the month of June 
18G0, that the emperor deprived the colonels of 
regiments of the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment without the sentence of a court-martial. It is not 
necessary, however, to come in collision with the 
military in order to fall under “ martial law.” The 
Czar may order an extraordinary inquiry into any 
matter whatever ; and its report, once confirmed by the 
c'mperor, is beyond the review of any tribunal. 

In the year 1856, a proprietor, pressed for incyjiey, 
was about to sell his serfs, when the lattcjr made up a 
considerable sum to avoid the necessity. The villain 
took their money, and then sold hisf estate together with 
the people. The serfs refusing to obey the purchaser, 
the case was considered one for special inquiiy, and an 
aide-de-camp of the emperor was sent to conduct it. 
This man, wishing to please the purchaser, coolly made 
ovk a list of the most troublesome peasants, whom he 
de^ed the governor and council of the province to send 
t<l&iberia. Had these been ordinary Russian func- 
tiflftries, the decree would have issued at once, and the 
iniScent men would have been off to the mines the 
next day, without sentence or trial. The governor, 
however, refused to comply, and referred the case to 
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the Minister orilu; Interior, by whom ilie meditated 
injustice was arrested. Stdl the aide-de-camp iiiciiiTcd 
no censure, but was soon after promoted. 

The engine by which the chiel* violations ol' justiee 
and right arc perpetrated is the political I'iolice, ah es- 
tablishment under the personal direction ot‘ tlie Czar 
and his minister, and whoso nets, when sanctioned by 
imperial approval, are not impc'achable before any tri- 
bunal. This institution owes its origin to Peter I., who 
set up a “ secret chancery,” which, though nominally 
abolished by Peter III., was continued, though with 
moderation, all through the reign of Calherine IJ., and 
revived in great vigour by Paul. Alexander 1. again 
abolished it at his accession, but it was rostor/?d, under 
the name of the Political Police, by the Ihnporor Ni- 
colas, who developed its terrible junctions to the mosi 
enormous extent. A simple warrant from the emperor 
entitles this police to arrest, imprison, or carry into 
exile, any individual whatcvi^r, without trial or appeal. 
Ill Jjie prisons the hmvU and other descriptions of 
torture, arc freely used under the same authority. 

The exile is of various kinds ; some are only oi’dered 
to a particular place, with no power of leaving it for 
twenty-four hours, and subjected to domiciliary visits 
from the police j other cases are visited witli liirther 
severities. Th(*rc are tliree gradations of (^xile to 
Siberia ; the lowest is banishment to a specified loAvn, 
with the loss of all civil rights; the next in degree is 
colonization^ or being inscribed as a sei-f on one of the 
estates of the crown ; and the highest is being 
demned to the mines or other penal labours. Many of 
the Polish exiles, whose crime consisted in del'endiiig 
the liberties of their country against the lawless violence 
of Constantine, were sent to the mines, and made to 
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•work with the felons, with irons their legs. The 
Prince Roman Sangonsko, one of those condemned to 
this inhuman penalty, belonged to one of the first fami- 
lies in Poland, and was heir to a vast estate, the whole 
of which was confiscated by a military c(j^rt. When 
the decree was presented for the emperor’s signature, 
Nicolas added with his own h^d, “ Let Sangouslco be 
marched on foot as a felon, and in chains.” The inhu- 
man order was obeyed to the letter, and the imfortunate 
prince walked the whole way to Siberia, chained in a 
gang of common malefactors. 

The inhumanity excited in the heart of this absolute 
monarch by the idea of resistance was fearfiilly mani- 
fested in the proceedings of 1826. Numbers of Russians, 
arrested on suspicion of belonging to the secret socie- 
ties, were brought to Petersburg and cast into prison. 
From the fortress they were taken to the winter palace 
to be examined by the emperor in person. They were 
led into his presence with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and accosted with the most violent reproaches 
and menaces from his own lips. A commissibn of in- 
quiry being ordered, the ficcused were thrust into 
dungeons, loaded with chains, and threatened with the 
rack to extort a confession. Promises of mercy were 
mingled with the tlireats to induce them to accuse one 
another. They were subjected singly to a rigorous 
interrogatory. The garrison surgeon was ordered to 
examine what degree of punishment might be infiicted 
without death coming i:o their release. On the report 
of the commission, they were at last arraigned before 
the high court, where the government was at once pro- 
secutor and judge. No witnesses were examined, the al- 
leged confessions were not even verified, but the prisoners 
received sentence on the spot to be sent to Siberia. 
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Some of these unfortunates were condemned to tlic 
mines, where they were made . to work for a year in 
irons ; they were then marched, by companies and in 
chains, to one of the government manufactories, af>er 
which they yere colonized in diiiercnt parts of Siberia, 
Avhere they remained till released by dcatli or the am- 
nesty issued by the present emperor. Among the 
persons thus treated were several princes, general (>f- 
liccrs, and nobles. One of them, being discovered in mi 
attcinjit to escape, was condemned to the knout, and 
strangled himself in his cell to cscajie the horiibh' 
lienalty. The prisoners were comjwdled to work all the 
moniing and confined during the night; they were' 
only allowed to sec their wives at intervals, at a ] ire- 
scribed place and time. 

Several noble ladies followed their husbands into tliis 
terrible exile. The Princess Tj*oubetskoi died there in 
1854 ; the Princess Volkonski happily smwived to 
return after the exile, and enjoy the I’eward of her 
devotion. All this time Nicolas was himself living in 
the enjoyment of cveiy earthly happiness; a tender 
husband, a kind father, and a devout member of the 
Greek church ; but, so hardening is the effect of arbi- 
ti-Jiry power, wholly insensible to the sufferings Avhich 
his simple word was inflicting upon his fellow-creatures. 

No relations arc too confidential or loo sacred for the 
intrusion of this i^elentless despotism. The Czar must 
reign not only in the words and actions of his subjects, 
but in their thoughts and veiy souls. Peter J. tortured 
his son’s confessor to extract evidence for his destruction ; 
and, to the disgrace of the nineteenth century, Nicolas 
was not ashamed to follow the detestable precedent. 
The Prince Dolgoroukow relates tliat his own confes- 
sor was employed as a political spy. In the performance 
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of ;in act wliicli the (irreek church pronounces a ne- 
cessary duty of religion, sacred and inviolable, the con- 
fessor demanded if his penitent “ loved the (*inporor.” 
The prince, avIio had just returned from an arbitraiy 
exile, know too well who had inspired the question. He 
hesitated to reply ; the demand was repeated, and atlei* 
an inward struggle*, the penitent, yielding to the tempta- 
tion, rcjdied in the affirmative. He lias since con- 
fessed the falsehood beibre God and men, and implored 
tli(‘ir forgiv(‘ness that h(i had not courage to return to 
Ids exile. 

In tht* province.^, the Governors- General are usually 
cliosen from the intimate friends of the minister. 
Uoveniors arc men of less interest, and consequently 
less daring in their infractions of the law. Each is 
a,^sist(?d })y the Provincial Councih which has the right 
of recording miinitos ibr submission to the Minister of 
tiu'. Interior, by whom they are appointed. The way 
to fill their owm pockets, however, is to keep friend.s 
with the governor, and it is seldom that any division of 
sentiment arises. The Couneil is attended by a pro- 
curator, also nominated by the minister, to regulate and 
conn ter. sign its act.s. 

These Councils le\y heavy fees from the provincial 
functionaries for all bnsine.ss transacted. An ispravnik, 
or county ])ol ice-master, pays in this way an annual tax 
of about 20(1/. a-year ; a town one ( fjorodnitchyi ) ac- 
cording to the importance of the place ; in a rich 
commercial port the fees will amount to 500/. a-year, 
independently of entertaining the functionaries of the 
province in their journeys. All these payments are of 
course rc-exacted, with ‘interest, from the shopkeepers 
and inhabitants. Ollen in the busy times of harvest or 
hfiymaking. the peasants of a village l)e]onging to the 
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crown, or some nonrresident proprietor, are disagree^ 
ably surprised by the arrival of an official (real or 
pretended), come to inquire* into some alleged misde- 
meanor. He begins by summoning two or tliree of 
the most substantial persons to give evidence. Their 
time is precious ; the process appears interminable ; a 
few rubles are produced^ and the special commissioner 
is induced to withdraw. 

On one occasion the chief of police assembled the 
peasants of a crown village, and read an order pretend- 
ing to proceed from the emperor, commanding them 
to transport to Petersburg one of those enormous blocks 
of granite with which the surface of Great Russia is 
sprinkled. The astonished serfs begged him to repre- 
sent its prodigious weight, and procure a revocation of 
the decree. A sufficient douceur obtained the officiaFs 
consent, and the stone remained imdisturbed. 

The exactions of this kind are innumerable, and can 
never be repressed in such a service. Neither emperor, 
miniiffcer, govemor, nor inferior officer can ever read a 
tenth part of the papers he has to sign. To detect the 
impositions of six millions of people is utterly impos- 
sible. Till the unwieldy administration is decentralized, 
and the provinces entrusted with local governments and 
independent tribunals, no prospect of amendment can 
be indulged. 

The Russian nobility is later in date and inferior in 
privilege to the titled classes in other parts of Europe. 
The oriental tendencies so strongly marked iif the 
Slavonic nations were adverse to the formation of an 
aristocracy of birth or possessions. In Asiatic despot- 
isms all are equal below the sovereign ; slaves admit 
of few distinctions among themselves ; it is only the 
service of the crown which bestows a temporary and 
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accidental prc-emincncc*. IIenc(^ the jcndiil system 
could prevail little under the Varangian princes ; the 
Muscovite dynasty reared its monarchy on the tra- 
ditions of the Tartars. 

The hoyards were never an hereditarj^ aristocracy ; 
tlieir importance was deiived from their place in the 
jf) 3 'al favour, and the title Avas but for life. Here- 
ditary rank inllussia dates from the decree of Ivan III., 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and Avas only 
s(‘parate,d from the service of the croAvn as late as the 
year 1702. 

The hereditary nobility aviu'c doliiied by lA'an IV. as 
folloAA's; — 

1st. The descendants ol tlieaucieul appanaged princes 
of the blood of Rurik. 

2nd. 'riio descendants of the Grand Dukes of Lithu- 
ania and some of tlio Tartar jirinoes. 

3rd. A poi-tion of tlie hoyards of tile Grand Dueliy of 
^ Iosco w ; and 

4th. A few fiimilics distinguished by tlie favour 4)f tlie 
(Jzar. 

This roll, though (ixtremcly arbiti-ary and partial in 
its composition (many ancient families Avith all the 
boyards of the appanaged prineij^dities being omittcid), 
Avas re-copied in 1682, and, under the name of the 
relvet-booJc, remains deposited in the lieraldic office of 
the Senate. At a later period the rank of nobles avms 
given to the Georgian and Circassian princes, witli some 
]\Ioh?immedan chiefs Avho had embraced ChristianitA", as 
Avcll as to the three families allied to the reigning sove- 
D'cigns of the seventeenth century, the StreschncAV, Mi- 
loslafkoi, and Narishkin. These, Avitli the .families 
ftince ennobled by vl’nse, form the existing iu*l)ility of 
Russia. 
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The designations of toward, okolnitchyi, and dvoriane, 
were changed by Peter the Great into the correspond- 
ing ones of presidents^ councillors^ and senators^ implying 
still only an official rank, which was shared by those 
admitted to qffice from the non-hereditary classes. The 
German titles of haron and county since used in addition 
to the ancient one of prir^e^ carry with them no privi- 
lege whatever. A peerage like the British has never 
f‘xistcd in Eussia. The sole prerogative of the nobles, 
Avh ether titled or untitled, is the power of owning 
landed estates, with serfs attached. Even this is not 
attended by the security of an English freeholder, while 
all their political privileges — apart from the service of 
the crown — do not equal those ol‘ a ten-pound house- 
holder in England. 

It was only in the year 1762 that the nobles were 
declared exempt from the punishment of the lash ; 
and it is believed that the secret chancery of Peters- 
burg could still furnish evidence of that infamous 
torture being employed on ladies as well as men of 
2 ’ank, down to the present day. The nobles possess the 
right, conceded by Catherine II., of meeting every 
third year in their provincial assemblies; but only those 
in the tschin are permitted to vote. An estate of 9000 
acres, or 100 male serfs, confers a personal vote. Others 
must appear by representatives, chosen in the proportion 
of one to every 9000 acres by the collective votes of those 
who possess, at least, five serfs or 450 acres. These as- 
semblies elect a marshal to watch over the interests of 
the order. They also appoint the chief functionary of 
the administrative police in each district, and the judges 
and assessors of the provincial and district tribunals. 
They superintend the apportionment of the taxes, and 
may discuss all the a£h.ii^ of the province generally. 
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These privileges, considerable i» the eniuneration, 
are, in fact, reduced to nothing by the prerogative of the 
crown. The marshal of the nobility in the province 
of Twer, so lately as December 1859, was deprived of 
his office and sent into exile for refusing to obey an 
order of the minister, contrary to the express provi- 
sions of the law. ^ 

The distiict judges are under the absolute control 
of the governor, who can even revise their judgments, 
and put them on trial for pronouncing them. His opi- 
nion goes with every appeal to the Senate, where his 
influence is considerable. The police authorities arc 
in like manner at the mercy of the Provincial Councils, 
in which the nobility have no voice. Finally, their 
representations to the emperor on the general con- 
dition of the province are usually consigned to an 
unbroken slumber in the pigeon-hqles of the Home 
Office. 

Little Eussia possessed no nobles before its annexa- 
tion to the imperial crown in 1634. The government 
was a military republic, in which all classes were equal; 
and the humblest Kossack might aspire to the elective 
dignity of Hetman. Peter the Great, by introducing the 
tschin in 1722, raised the Little Kussians who occupied 
public functions to the rank of nobles, and at the same 
time abolished the right of election to offices. 

The Russian noble has but two courses of life 
open to him. The one is to enter the public service, 
and Surrender himself to all the servility and corrup- 
tion of the tschin, deserting his estates, and leading 
a life of court intrigue at the capital, in the hope of 
ascending to power and emolument by the autocrat’s 
favour. The other is to consult his sense of duly and 
dignity by abandoning all thought of influencing public 
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affairs ; to retire to kis comitry mansion, and in silence 
and obscurity occupy himself with the improvement of 
his estates and tJic amelioration of the ])easantry. If 
he chance to have a spirit tlmt revolts Irom both alter- 
natives, — if, he would think, speak, and converse as a 
Irceiiian, indulge the idea of progress, and urge his 
countrymen to deseiwe t]je respect of mankind, Eussia 
is no ]>lace for him. He must travel, as so many do, in 
other lands; linger abroad as long as he can escape a 
recall; and then take his choice between returning to 
bondage, and purchasing independcncti by the sacrifice 
of his estates and his coiintiy. ‘‘ A man must he a native 
of Russia,” says the Prince Dolgoroukow, “ in order to 
write of its condition ; but he must be far away from 
Russia before he dares publish wliat he has written.” 

In Russia, as in other countries, the army and navy 
offei employment foi* the privileged classes, but present 
few ]icculiar i’oatures to require the attention of the 
general reader. The anny, at the opening of the (Ij'i- 
Jiieaip war, was composed of the following forces. 1 . TLc‘- 
Imperial Guard, consisting ol* 3G battsdions of intan tr^', 
and 11 regiments ol* cavalry, with artilleiy, pioiioei’s, 
and Kossacks, amounted in all to 11,200 men. 2. The 
infantry of the line numbered lo8 regiments, giving 
.‘131,200 men, and garrison troops 101,032 in addition. 
3. The cavalry, containing 20 regiments of cuirassiers, 
and 64 of hussars and light dragoons, numbered 
20,000 heavy, and 64,000 light horse. 4 . The artilleiy 
mustered 40,000, and the engineers 10,500 : nftiking 
a grand total of 611,000 Regular ti’oops, according to 
the ofUcicol complement. Tlie Im‘gular troops, not ac- 
coimted in the standing army, yielded a total of 100,000 
Kossacks from the different districts of the empire. 

The navy was divided into five squadrons ; two in 
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the Black Sea, and tliree iji tlie Baltic. The Litter are 
supposed to be always complete, and ready for service. 
Each squadron consisted ol* nine ships of the line Car- 
]-ying 742 guns, six frigates, and some lighter vessels. 
Tlie force was augmented by the galley fleet of the 
Baltic, the gunboats in the Black Sea, a flotilla on .the 
(Caspian, and another in the (lulf of Okhotsk; making 
file total armament 33,000 siftlors, 9000 marines, and 
3000 artilleiymeii. The navy is believed to have been 
greatly augmented since the date of these returns. 

It remains to consider the Middle and Lower classes 
— in other words, the bulk of the nation. In a politiciil 
sense, Russia may be said to have no middle class: 
none, that is, Avith any voice in the government or th(‘ 
church ; none with the vestige of a political franchise* ; 
none to be appealed to, as in other European states, in 
the natural struggle between the croAvn and the nobles, 
and by alternately aiding each, to devclope a solid and 
enlightened liberty. In ]>oint of fact, howcA^er, Russia 
is not Avithout the classes Avhicli form the third esti^ in 
other lands, though their gi-oAvtli and importance have 
been repressed by the effects of arbitrary poAver. I’ln* 
free fanner.-^ and labourers have altogether disappi‘ared ; 
the existing laiidoAAniej-s arc all accounted ‘‘noble;’’ 
though the estates of the majority arc bekiAV those of 
English gentry, and numbers Avonld be classed Avilh 
our yeomanry. The lunfessional classes are also Avant- 
ing; and it is only in the towns that a population 
remains midAvay betAveeii tlie landed noblesse and the 
mral peasantiy. 

The entire toAvn population Avas divided by I’eter tin*. 
Great into merchants and burghers. Every household^' 
of either class is one of die municipality, and possesses 
a vote in the election of the mayor and ancients, AAdio 
(J u 
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preside over the corporate body. The merchants are 
distributed into three guilds^ according to the value of 
their profits. Of these, the two upper were endowed 
by Catherine IT. with the^ exemption enjoyed by the 
nobles from the punishment of the lash. The lowest 
guild, together with the burghers, continue subject to 
its infliction, in common with all the non-privileged 
children of this patemaf government. 

The superior merchants were originally liable to sink 
into the same condition, if reduced by the fluctuations 
of trade to the lowest guild. To guard against such a 
contingency, they exerted all their endeavours to get 
their sons into the public service, and so acquire for 
them the right of nobility. 

To remedy this inconvenience, and encourage the 
pursuit of trade, the Emperor Nicolas created, in 1832, 
tlie new grade of notable, or capital burgess ( potchetnoi 
grajdanine), exempt both from corporal punishment 
and the capitation tax. This rank is either hereditary 
or ^r life, according to the terms of its bestowal. It 
is not dependent on any extent of business, but is con- 
ferred by the government on any trader, artist, or 
burgher at pleasure. A merchant, however, of ten 
years’ standing in the first guild, is, ipso facto, an here- 
ditary capital burgess. The same rank belongs of right 
to the children of the public servants below the grade 
of hereditary nobles. No capital burgess is allowed 
to keep a shop or retail counting-house ; their business 
must be carried on wholesale. » 

The municipal corporations are empowered to raise 
and appropriate taxes, or rates, for local purposes. They 
also elect some of the members of the district and pro- 
vincial tribunals, but have no voice in the composition 
of the Provincial Councils. These privileges would be 
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considerable under constitutional and responsible rule ; 
but, like all others in Russia, they are of little value, 
from being subject to the arbitrary interference of the 
central government. A provincial governor in Russia 
resembles a military commander quartered on a subju- 
gated people, more than a public officer among his 
lellow-subjects. The privileges of the municipal or 
rural authorities are as dust in^he balance against the 
pleasure of the imperial representative. 

In a free country it is impossible to conceive the 
contempt with which their representations and them- 
selves are treated by these lordly satraps. The cor- 
poration waits upon his Excellency on his arrival, like 
the authorities of a conquered town, to solicit his 
clemency and the continuance of their ancient privi- 
leges. Their congratulations are known to have been 
answered in this way: — “Gentlemen, you arc all 
rogues. Be upon your guard, for I warn you that 1 
sliall exercise the utmost severity to eveiy one.” The 
governor-general whose words are here quoted ^was 
accustomed to say that “ nothing troubled his adminis- 
tration so much as the laws.” Others might conclude 
that nothing trouljled him less. On one occasion he 
sent orders for the application of the municipal rates ; 
the mayor very properly refused to obey them, but was 
sent into exile by the emperor for disrespect to his re- 
presentative. The judges elected by the municipalities 
are treated with even less regard. They may be seen 
in the pntechamber of the court helping the president 
to take off his pelisse and upper boots. The voice of 
such subordinates cannot be expected to weigh against 
the other assessors appointed by the crown and the 
nobles. 

In 1846 a plan was introduced for the reform of 
0 0 *!^ 
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flic col’poratioiis, witli a view to improve llicir posi- 
tion. The municipal assembly at Petersburg was re- 
modelled, and composed of deputies from the various 
ranks of the people, proprietors, hereditary nobles, 
nobles for life, hereditary cjipital burgesses, capital bur- 
gesses for life, merchants of the three guilds, and 
common burgesses. The several orders, however, in- 
stead of deliberating fii common, were required to 
consult apart; and, as the governor-general retained 
his old arbitrary pow’'er over all, the experiment failed, 
and was not extended to other towns. In short , neither 
judges, laws, nor rights, general or local, can co-exist 
with an autocracy ; it can only be truly defined as 
the absence of all law” but the im])erial will. 

Tlie want of political and municipal liberty imj)lie,s, 
of course, a general insccurily of persons and property, 
'which is ahvays fatal to the growth of the middle classes. 
The government, how’ever, extends to traders and manu- 
facturers as much freedom as is compatible with liussiaii 
iclea|, and more favour and protection than Avould be 
acecptablc to Englishmen. The Russians have a natu- 
ral liking for these pursuits, wdtli a facility of imitation 
and a dexterity of hand which make them excellent 
workmen. From these causes, the trade and manufac- 
tures of the empire have been wonderfully augmented. 
Since 183r> the number of w”orkmcn employed in 
manufactories has iiicreasetl yearly at the rate of 15 
or 20 per cent. Moscow and the little towms in its 
government are the foeus of manufacturing industry. 
Next com(* the govianmcnts of Vladimir, Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, Saratof, and Petersburg. Poland is famous for 
linen, woollen, and leather manufactories, and the 
government of Tula for all kinds of metal articles. The 
Ural mountains are justly celebrated for their works 
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in iron, copper, and malachite; Siberia for its pre- 
cious metals, jewels, marbles, &c. Tallow, wax, candles, 
soap, silk, cotton, glass, honey, and tobacco, are exten- 
sively mamifactured in various parts of the empire. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that most c£ the princi- 
pal works are superintended by foreigners ; and, after all, 
the Russian manufactures, as ji general rule, are both 
dearer and leas durable than those of other European 
countries. 

Commerce, also, is as yet largely in the hands of 
foreigners, who under despotic governments often en- 
joy more consideration than natives. Still, a con- 
siderable number of Russians are employed in the 
large trade conveyed by the interior navigation, and 
exchanged at the annual fairs. These remnants of 
j)rimitive slave habits are prominent in Russia. The 
principal fairs are those of Nijui-^ovgorod, Isbit, 
Romna, Khaykoff, Koursk, Korson, Rostoff, Sumy, Sara- 
toftj Simbirsk, Tambof, Taganrog, Jakutsk, Penza, and 
Nijni-Lornoff. At these fairs goods arc annually •dis- 
posed of to the amount of fifteen or sixteen millions 
sterling. The chief articles of foreign export arc wheat, 
flour, cattle, furs, feathers, mats, flax, hemp seed, oil, 
tallow, hides, wool, bristles, timber, metals, linen, 
cordage, woollens, cotton, candles, soap, brandy, fish, 
fruits, honey, wax, &c. 

The inhabitants of the rural districts, not being in- 
cluded in some of the privileged orders, all belong to 
the clAss called serfs. Their condition has been justly 
described as that of an animal, rather than a man — in 
English law, a thing, and not a person. A decree of the 
present emperor, promulgated on the 3rd March 1861, 
promises emancipation in tlie course of two years. Till 
then, serfs have neither legal rights nor property, but 
o G a 
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are bouglit and sold^witli the lands fm wliich they live, 
]ikc the cattle and the crops. Indeed, an estate in 
Russia is estimated by its number of male laboiu-ers, 
jiot by its dimensions or produce, (curiously enough, 
too, these elements of value are denominated “ 
though, being stripped of every right of manhood, tht^y 
might be more properly germed “ bodies."* 

'riiis frightful bondage, like the kindred slavery in the 
Kjiited States of America, is at once the shame and the 
dilficully of the country it is suthTed to pollute. Wliile 
both are inexcusable, the Russian tyranny ap])ears the 
more unnatural, since it imposes u])on tlie (jhildreii of 
llie soil a yoke ’which American institnl ions assign only to 
aiiotlier race and erdour. It is remai kablc, also, that Rus- 
sian serfdom is of eomjxii’ath'cdy rc'cent origin ; in fact, 
iho creature of tin* political government, rather than ol' 
I)rivate ■\vr()ng and robbery. Tlie primitive, Russians 
were as free in the country as in th(» to'wn. With the 
exception of criptives taken in war, oj* criminals ]*cdneed 
to bftidagc' by the sentence of the la'\v, or, finally, those 
who were* sold fi)r a period by their parents or them- 
selves, ev(^ry man enjoyed ihe natural right of humanity, 
in the exclusive eonlj’ol of his own p(*rson and labour. 
After the enslavement of llie nation by the Mongols, 
ihe, Muscovite*, monarchy was founded on the despotic. 
])rinciple8 imbibed from those barbarians, in place of 
the traditions of the Slavonian tril)o,s and the laws 
of Yaroslav. The Czar and his agents assumed un- 
limited authority over a spiritless population, and* amid 
the many revolutions which have at various times effected 
a change of tyrants, no one thoTight or spoke of the 

* The term was possibly borrowed from tlie Mohammedans, who, though not 
absolutely denying the existence of souls in women, allow them no place in 
paradise, and treat them as little better than animals upon earth. 
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liberties of the subject. A rcpresAitativc constitution, 
or even an equal administration of the laws, was iiover 
demanded or projected. 

It has been llu; liilo of Ibfssia to be occupied either in 
contending against for(‘ign enemies or in repressing ser- 
vile and barbarous insurrections — the two conditions 
least liivoui'able to the rise <i‘ free institutions. The 
more enlightened struggles 'which gave birth to Englisli 
liberty iicv(n' tbiiiid place among the Slavonian nations. 
Like the ancient Greeks, tludr idea of freedom Avas that 
f)f one class being at liberty to oppress another. They 
uniformly opposed themselves botli to the ecjunlity oi* 
ihc subject belbrt* llie law, and to tlii^ supnane inagis- 
Iracy l>y Avhicjh alone the aiilhority of the law can be 
enforced. Still the Kussian poasjuit was not deprived 
of the disposal of his OAvn labour, tin* inherent right ol* 
mankind, and the original gronndwoyk of society and 
of jiropcrty. He Avas as free* as the generality of his 
class in continental Europe, though more embarrassed, 
perha]).s, liy iJie peculiar conditions of tli(5 coftutry 
Avhicli ho iuliabited. Living at great distances, on vast 
and thinly populated estates. Avithont the means of eoni- 
hination or conimnnicatioii Avitli f»ther districts, the 
rural labourer Avas practically much at the mercy of the 
employer, 'riie inciriciency of the tribunals augmented 
bis disadvantages to a fi-ightfnl degree. Still lie had 
the last resonrcc of removing to a better market, and 
tliis privilege Avas th(‘ more fcjasible from the innate 
lendciiey to roam, Avhich is a loading feature in the 
national character. It was, in fact, exerted to an extent 
Avhich alarmed ilie proprietors. To preserve their es- 
tates from decay, the pcasjint Avas deprived of his 
liberty. His labour Avas taken Avithout payment, and 
enforced bA" violence in the name of the kiAv. The poor 
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man’s single lamb seized upon to spare the flocks 
and herds of his rich neighbour. 

Boris Godunoff, the author of this infamous decree, 
modified its operation after Ms usurpation of the throne, 
so as to pewnit the transfer of a labourer from one 
small proprietor to another. This was, in fact, to legalize 
the sale of the serf, apait from the land ; henceforth, 
Jtnssian serfdom was of two kinds, prsedial and domes- 
tic. The former regarded the peasant as a portion of 
the estate, like the trees and farm buildings ; the other 
differed not at all from the negro slavery of the Southern 
States of America. 

In the troubles ensuing upon the overthrow of the 
usurper, his decrees appear to have been little regarded. 
Both descriptions of servitude, however, were delibe- 
rately revived under Michael KoinanoflP, and they appear 
in the code of Alexis (a.d. 1()19) as legal and recog- 
nised institutions. Peter the Great abolished the dis- 
tinction of prandial servitude, and made the rural labourer 
(^quafty saleable with the domestic slave. Every serl', 
man, woman, and child, thus became liable to be torn 
from his home and sold into’ exile, at the will of the so- 
called owner or his creditors. 

None of that great monarch’s reforms were at all 
directed to the relief of these unhappy victims to a 
barbarous legislation. He encouraged the settlement 
of foreign traders and colonists, by privileges which 
provoked the jealousy even of his nobles. He fostered 
commerce among his own subjects with an enlightened 
discernment ; but he left the whole rural population, 
without a thought, to unending and remorseless bond- 
age. 

At the death of Peter H., when an effort was made 
to limit the power of the crown, no one still thought of 
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the serfs. A feAv of the nobility struggled for thoni- 
Kolves, and failed, because they enlisted no j)opidar 
support. The release of the nobles, under Peter ITT., 
from the bondage of compulsory sendee to the croAvii, 
brought no liberty to the peasant. On the contrary, 
by enabling his oAvners to reside in the country, it often 
changed a distant master, who Avas content to receiAH* a 
tribute AA'ithout further intcr?erence, into a resident 
lyrant, inflicting bloAvs and exile at caprice. 

Catherine II., Avith all her alfoetalion of liberty, Avas 
rigidly opposed to any elevation of the lower classes : 
even to educate theni she deemed fatal to their ohe- 
fiience. The question AA^as courageously broached in her 
Slates* General, and emancipation dcMiianded; hut the 
assembly Avas instantly dissolA’’cd, and another serAdle 
insurrection, under the Kossack Pugatclicff, rendered 
the cause desperate for the remainder of that lengthened 
reign. Catherine even repealed the ernne of Godniiolf, 
hy reducing the peasants of Little Russia, who had been 
liitlierto free, to serfdom like the unhappy Muscqyites. 
By a. singular fatality, the same emj)re.ss had, two ycai-s 
])efore, ])roclaimed that every Mohammedan and Pagan 
slave in her empire embracing Christianity should be 
Jfec the moment he touclied Russian soil ; henee a niono- 
]»oly of slavcT-y Avas ivscnwed for hereditary (?Iiristians 
and the national population, 

Catherine, and Paul, in con j unction, may be called 
the actual authors of at least une-tliird of the modern 
slavcjiy. The distributions of sorts made by them as re- 
wards to difFereiit nobles, together Avitli the j^easants of 
Little Russia, amounted to no less than seven millions of 
souls. One amelioration Avas attempted by an ordinance 
of Paul’s, AV’hich fixed the compulsory labour of the serf 
at three days a Aveek ; but there Avere no tribunals to 
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cnibrce tlic law, aijd it has been little regarded in 
practice. 

To Alexander I. belongs the merit of first attempting 
the emancipation of the serfs. In 1803, two years after 
his accession to the throne, a law appeared which per- 
mitted the manumission of entire villages, on condition 
that eight arpents of land (equal to about three English 
acres) were allotted in p&petuity for every male eman- 
cipated. This provision, so obviously impracticable, 
was probably due to the retrograde party in the state, 
and had the effect of paralysing the whole measure. 

Singularly enough, another experiment, the next year, 
suffered under the veiy opposite mistake. In the 
Baltic provinces, the Esthonian and Livonian peasantiy 
were held in bondage by a German proprietary, among 
whom the question of emancipation had been more 
thoroughly entertained than by the less enlightened 
nobles of Kuasia. The emperor himself presided over 
the inquiry at Petersburg, and in 1804 a ukase was 
issueij, assigning a period of fourteen years for the 
gradual emancipation of the serfs. Instead of confining 
llie operation of the law to entire villages, the whole 
('nslaved population was divided into fourteen classes, 
and a fourteenth part of each was to be emancipated 
yearly. The process commenced in 1817, when a four- 
lecnth of the boys, a foiirtecntli of the men, a fourteenth 
of the aged persons, and so forth, received their liberty. 
In 1831 the whole became free. During the interval, 
the labour of the serf and the power of the master 
were regulated by law', and tribimals were appointed of 
the peasants themselves to watch over its execution. 

Unfortunately, this scheme, otherwise so excellent, 
('ontained no provision for enabling the emancipated 
peasants to become proprietors of land. Their position 
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is simply that of labourers who leave or be dis- 
missed from their employ at six months' notice, and 
the situation must be hard indeed which would drive 
a Russian into perpetual ejcile. Moreover, no one can 
travel without a passport, which the policy will seldom 
grant to a peasant ; while the nobles, not unnaturally, 
object to receive a fugitive from other estates. On the 
other hand, the master easily discharges those who have 
become obnoxious or troublesome. Age and sickness 
have lost their protection; and in a country where 
there is no poor-law, it may be questioned how far the 
peasantry are as yet gainers by their emancipation. The 
loid is found to take less interest in those who are no 
longer his property; and the simple Lette, unaccustomed 
to freedom and ignorant how to use it, is often heard to 
complain, that he has lost a father and kept a master.” 

The same course was taken, and with similar effects, 
in the emancipation of the serfs of Poland, consequent 
on the introduction of the Code Napoleon in 1807. 
The peasants were freed, but left to the mercy cf the 
lords for their subsistence ; whereas, in the provinces 
which fell to Russia, they received allotments of land 
along with their freedom, and the general security 
which followed was found to enhance the value of the 
estates of the owners. 

Alexander, in the early -pai-t of his reign, cherished 
a design of putting aside a million of rubles yearly, foi’ 
the purpose of compensating the owners for the release 
of th^ir serfs; but the plan was never put in opera- 
tion. This emperor forbade the sale of serfs apart 
from the land, but this measure also had its defect : 
the owners adopted a practice of leasing out the serf, 
who was thus subjected to a double bondage. The 
hirer, being desirous to make the most of the bargain, 
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is oltcn giiill y of tlvi grossest ill-usage; and tins class 
of hondsmcu are perhaps the most unhappy in Russia. 

Tlic Emperor Nicolas, so rigorous to the nobles, "vvas 
sincerely desii-ous of ameliorating the condition of the 
serfs, but 1^’s detestation of political liberty prevented 
liis perceiving the true remedy. He had to contend 
also against the great inpjority of the nobles and tchi- 
nofnik, who saw nothing in the proposal but the de- 
struction of their property, and ol* their own miserable 
superiority over the lower orders. Nevertheless, he 
created a ministry of the Impeiial Domains in 1838, 
charged to -reorganize the condition of the })easantiy on 
the ci\)wn estat(^s. Soon after, a law was introduced 
to. commute the general servitude, either into a , fixed 
amount of labour ( corvee or into an annual tax or 
tribute instead ( ohrok ), The opposition oi’ the Conneii 
prevented this reform from diking effect, save on 
the estates where it wjis voluntarily adopted by the 
owners. 

On the crown estates, and those of the church, the 
sej-f is required to pay his obrok, or capitation tax, 
and is tlicn permitted, under certain regulations, 
to enjoy the disposal and tlie fruits of' liis industry. 
Many of the nobles have even allowed tlu ii* serfs to leave 
the estate, and pursiui their fortunes in other ] daces. 
Some of tlie richest merchants in Riga are scHs of tin’s 
description, paying their obrok to a distant lord, and 
living like princes on the surplus profits of llieir iu- 
dustrj’. Still, they are liable at any moment* to be 
recalled to their villages, as the owners generally ob- 
jected to grant a lull manumission. Others send their 
serfs to Avork at manufacturing employments, taking to 
themselves a share in their earnings. Numbers are 
retained about the persons of their lords as domestic 
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servants ; but tJie great majority roiiiaiii ou iJiu estates, 
subject to the corvee^ or other burdens, at the will of tlu* 
owner, and with jio redress against his capricious and 
brutal violence. 

The present emperor, Alexander 11., signalized his 
accession by proclaiming his firm resolve to accomplisli 
the emancipation of the serfs '^ithout delay. The inti- 
mation was hailed over all Eussia, and throughout 
Europe, as the dawn of a new era; but the project was 
lieset with enonnous difficulties, through the aversion 
of the retrograde party, including the whole tscliin. The 
assemblies of nobles were interdicted by the Ministc'r 
ol' the Interior fi-om discussing the question, and the 
marshal at Twer having disregarded the injunction, 
was actually sent into exile for his courage. The press, 
in like manner, was prohibited from interfering in the 
discussion. The very word ‘‘ emancipation ” was or- 
dered to be exchanged for “amelioration,” and the 
cause of liberty was everywhere frov/iicd on b}" the 
authorities. The emperor, however, pcrsevej’ecl.^ lie* 
appointed his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine 
!Ni(!olaicvitch, to preside over a committee at Peters- 
burg, charged Avith the examination of the Avholc ques- 
tion. Subordinate committees of nobles Avere required 
to report from the A arious districts for their informa- 
tion. A great variety of vioAvs Avas naturally elicited, 
but it filially appeared that three courses only Avore 
open for adoption : 

1. Simple emancipation, Avithout any provision for 
the peasant. 

2. Emancipation, Avith an allotment of land, to bi* 
paid for by the liberated serf, either in money, or by a 
continuance of compulsory labour till the debt should 
be redeemed. 
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3. Emancipation^ with an allotment of land to be 
paid for by government ; the latter being partially re- 
imbursed by an annual tribute, for a specified time, 
from the liberated serf. 

The first plan had few advocates. The last was 
warmly supported by the foremost friends of civiliza- 
tion. They urged that ,emancipation, to be truly bene- 
ficial, must be immediate ; that forced labour is unpro- 
fitable; and that government having been itself the 
exclusive author of the bondage, ought to advance the 
price of its redemption. 

The second course, however, was made the basis ol‘ 
the plan finally promulgated. The following is the 
text of this important document : — 

‘'MANIFESTO OF lIlS MAJESTY THE EMFEBOK. 

“By the grace of God, we, Alexander II., Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Kussias, King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
&c., to all our faithful subjects make known: — 

“ Called by Divine Providence and by the sacred right of in- 
heritance to the throne of our ancestors, we took a vow in our 
innermost heart so to respond to the mission which is intrusted 
to us as to surround with our affection and our ‘imperial solici- 
tude all our faithful subjects of every rank and of eveiy condi- 
tion, fix)m the warrior who nobly bears arms for the defence of 
the country to the humble artizan devoted to the works of 
industry; from the official in the career of the high offices of the 
State to the labourer whose plough furrows the soil. 

“ In considering the various classes and conditions of which 
the State is composed, we came to the conviction that the legis- 
lation of the empire having wisely provided for the orgahizatioii 
of the upper and middle classes, and having defined with pre- 
cision their obligations, their rights, and their privileges, has 
not attained the same degree of efficiency as regards the peasants 
attached to the soil (kr^ostnyk J, thus designated because either 
&om ancient laws or from custom they have been hereditarily 
subjected to the authority of the proprietors, on whom it was 
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incumbent at the same time to provide Jor their welfare. The 
rights of the proprietors have been hitherto very extended and 
very imperfectly defined by the law, which has been supplied by 
tradition, custom, and the good pleasure of the proprietors. In 
the most favourable cases this* state of things has established 
patriarchal relations founded upon a solicitude fjjncerely equi- 
i able and benevolent on the part of the proprietors, and on an 
affectionate submission on the part of the peasants; but in pro- 
]>ortion as the simplicitv of morals^diminished, as the diversity 
of the mutual relations became complicated, as the paternal 
cliaracter of the relations between the proprietors and the 
]>casants became weakened, and, moreover, as the seigncnrial 
authority fell sometimes into liands exclusively ^occupied with 
llicir personal interests, those bonds of mutual good will 
slackened, and a wide opening was made for an arbitrary 
sway which weighed upon the peasants, was unfavourable to 
thc'ir welfare, and made them indifferent to all progress under 
the conditions of their existence. 

“ T'hcse facts had already attracted the notice of our prede- 
cessors of glorious memory', and they had takem measures for 
improving the condition of the peasants; but among those 
measures some were not stringent enough, insomuch as they re- 
mained subordinate t") the spontaneous initiative of sn^ pro- 
prietors who showed themselves animated with liberal intentions ; 
and others, called forth by peculiar circumstances, have, been 
restricted to certain localities or simply adopted as an experi- 
ment. It, w'as thus that Alexander I. published the regulation 
for the free cultivators, and that tho late Emperor Nicolas, our 
beloved lather, promulgated that one which concerns the peasants 
Immd by contract. In the Western Governments regulations 
cjiUed Hnventaires^ had fixed the territorial allotments du^' 
to the peasants, as well as the amount of their rent dues; 
but all these reforms have only been applied in a very restricted 
manne*!:. 

“ We thus came to the conviction that tho work of a serious 
improvement of the condition of the peasants was a sacred 
inheritance bequeathed to us by our ancestors — a mission 
which, in the course of events, Divine Providence called upon us 
to fulfil. 

“Wo have commenced this work by an expression of our 
Tl U 2 



imperial eoniidonce towards the nobility of Jtuasia, which has 
fiiven us so many proofs of its devotion to tlie throne and of 
its constant readiness to make sacrifices for tlie welfiire of the 
country. 

“ It is to the nobles themselves, eonforinable to their own 
wishes, that wp have reserved the task of drawing up the pro- 
])Ositions for the new organization of tlie peasants — proposi- 
tions which make it incumbent upon them to limit their rights 
over the peasants, and to if^^eept the onus of a reform which 
could not be aecomplished without some iriate]*ial losses. Our 
eonfideiico has not been deceived. We liave sc’cn the nohlos 
assembled in committees in the districts, through the medium of 
their confidential agents, making the voluntary sacrifice of their 
rights as regards the personal servitude of the peasants. These 
committees, after having collected the necessary daia, have for- 
mulated their propositions concerning the now organization of 
the peasants attai-hed to 1 he soil f krvjmfiii/e ) in their relations 
with the proprietors. 

‘‘ These propositions having been found very diverse, as was 
to bo expected from the iiatiu'e of the question, they have beem 
compared, eollabid, and reduced to a regular system, then recti - 
lied and completed in the superior committee instituted for that 
jmrpose; and those new disiMisitions thus formulated relative to 
the peasants and iXomoAXcH (dmnwffej of the proprietors have 
l)eeu examined in the Council of the Empire. 

J laving invoked the Divine assistaiieo, mo have resolved to 
carry this work into exe<'ution. 

•‘Ill virtue of the new dispcjsitioiis above meulloned, llei 
I'casants attached to the soil (attavhh e Ae tjlvhn) will be in- 
vested w'ithiii a term fix(‘d ]iy the law with all the rights of fi'ce 
ciiltivatoi’s. 

“ The proprietors relaining their rights of property on all the 
land belonging to thiMu, grant to the peasants for a fixed regu- 
lated rental the full enjoyment of their (•h)se and, 

moreover, to assure their livelihood and to guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations towards the Government, the quantity 
of arable laud is fixed by the said disiX)sitiorjs, as well as other 
rural appurtenances ( oufjodiv). 

“Ilut, in the enjoyment of these territorial allotments, the. 
]>ejjsants are obliged, in return, to acquit the rentals fixed by 
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the same dispositions to the profit of Sie proprietors. In this 
state, which must be a transitory one, the peasants shall be de- 
signated as ‘temporarily bound* ( temporaircvient ohligh). 

“ At the same time they are.granted the right of purchasing 
their close (enclos), and, with the consent of the ^prietors, they 
may acquire in foil properly the arable lands and other appur- 
tenances which are allotted to them as a permanent holding 
fjouissance). By the acquisition foil property of the quantity 
of land fixed the peasants are free from their obligations towards 
the proprietors for land thus purchased, and they enter defini- 
tiyely into the condition of free peasants — landholders (paysans 
lihres — proprietaires ). 

“ By a special disposition concerning the domestics (gens dc 
la domesticite — dvorovye J a fransitory state is fixed for them 
adapted to their occupations and the exigencies of their position. 
On the expiration of a term of two years, dating from the day of 
the promulgation of these dispositions, they shall receive their 
full enfranchisement and some temporary immunities 

“It is according to these fundamental principles that the 
dispositions have been formulated which define the future organi- 
zation of the peasants and of the domestics (dvorovyk ), which 
establish the order of the general administration of this class, 
and specify in all their details the rights given to the peasants 
and to the domestics, as well as the obligations imposed upon 
them towards the Government and towards the proprietors. 

“ Although these dispositions, general as well as local, and the 
special supplementary rules for some particular localities, for the 
lands of small proprietors, and for the peasants who work in the 
manufactories and establishments (icsines) of tlio proprietors, 
haA’e been, as far as was possible, adapted to economical necossi- 
lies and local customs, nevertheless, to preserve the existing 
state where it presents reciprocal advantages, we leave it to the 
proprietors to come to amicable terms with the peasants, and to 
conclude transactions relative to the extent of the territorial al- 
lotment and to the amount of rental tc be fixed in consequence, 
obser^dng at the same time the established rules to guarantee 
the inviolability of such agreements. 

“ As the new organization, in consequence of the inevitable 
complexity of the changes which it necessitates, cannot be im- 
mediately put into execution ; as a lapse of time is necessaiy, 
H II 3 
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which cannot he less than two 3 'eai*s or thereabouts, to avoid all 
misunderstanding and to protect publitj and private interests 
during this interval, the system regime ) actually existing on the 
properties of lundowmers Csriynevr.^J will be maintained up to tlie 
moment when a new system shall have been instituted by the 
completion of tfic inquired pwjpariitoiy measures. 

‘For which end, we haye deemed it advisable to ordain — 

“ 1 . To estal »1 ish in each disirict {gou vernemm tj a. special Court 
for the question of tlie peasants; it will have to investigate the 
affairs of the rui’al communes established on tin* land of tlie lords 
of the soil fseigneifrs). 

*'2. To appoint in cacli district Justices of the peace to in- 
vestigate on the spot all misunderstandings aiul disputes which 
may arise on tlie occasion of the introduction of the new regu- 
lation, and to form district assemblies witli these justices of the 
jicac'c. 

11. To organize in tin* scigiicurial ]>i‘operties communal 
administrations, and to this end to leave the rural communes 
in their actual comjiosition, and to open in the large villages 
district administrations (provincial boards) by uniting the small 
communes under one of these distriid administrations. 

“4. To formulate, verify, and confiimi in f‘ach I’urul disti’iet or 
estate it charter of rules (mie cliarie regie me atairc — onHaimaia 
gramotaj, in wliicli shall be enumerated, on the basis of the 
loeal statute, the amount of land resorxed to the peasants in 
])crmauont enjoyment, and the extent ol‘ tlie charges which may 
be exacted from them for the benefit of tin* jiroprietor as Avell for 
the land as for other advantages granted by him. 

*‘ o. To put these charters of rules into execution as they 
are gradually confinned in each estate, and to introduce their 
definitive execution within the term of two years, dating from 
the day of publication of the present manifesto. 

“ 6. Up to the expiration of this term the peasants and (\/)mcs- 
tics fgens de la dmiiesticite) are to I’omain in the same obedience 
tow'ards their proprietors, and to fulfil their former obligations 
without scruple. 

7. The proprietors will continue to watch over the mainte- 
nance of order on their estates, ndth the right of jurisdiction and 
of police, until the organization of the districts ( volosti) and of 
llu* di'-triet tribunals has been effeeb'd. 
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“ Aware of all the difficulties of th(f reform we have under- 
taken, we place above all things our confidence in the good- 
ness of Divine Pro^^dence, who watches over the destinies of 
Eussia. ^ 

“We also count upon the generous devotion of our faithful 
nobility, and wc are happy to testify to that bodj^ the gratitude 
it has dcber\^ed from us, as well as from the country, for the 
disinterested support it has given 40 the accomplishment of our 
designs. Eussia will not forget that the nobility, acting solely 
ii’[X)n its respect for the dignity of man and its love for its neigh- 
boiu*, has spontaneously renounced rights given to it by serfdom 
actually abolished, and laid tin* foundation of a new future, 
w'liieh is thrown open tb the peasants. AVe also entertain tln^ 
firm liO]»o that it av ill a No iioldy (‘xeH ils ulterior efforts to carry 
out the new regulation by maintaining gr>od order, in a spirit of 
peace ami benevolence, and that each proprietor AA'i 11 complete 
Avithin the limits of his property the great civic act accomplished 
by tb(‘ Avhole body by oi’ganizing the existence of tin* peasants 
domiciliabid on bis estates, and of his domestics, iind(‘r mutual 
advantageous conditions, thereby giving to the country po]mla- 
tion the example of a. faithful and conscientious excciilion of the 
regulations of the State. 

“ The numerous examples of the generous solicitud»(rf tlio 
proi)rietors for the welfare of their peasants, and of the gratitude, 
of the latter for the benoA^olent solicitude of their lords, give us 
the hope that a mutual understanding AAill settle the majority of 
comi>]icatioiis, iji some cases inoAutablc, in tlic j)arlial application 
of general rules to the different conditions under Avhieh isolated 
estates are placed; tJiat in this iiiaunerthet?*ansitionfromtl]c 
ancient order of things to the jicav Avill be facilitated ; and that, 
the future Avill strengthen ilefinitively mutual conlidenci^, a gO Kl 
imdcrstanding, and the nnaiiinious impulsion toAvards piil)lic 
iitilit^\ 

•‘To render the transactions between the proprietors and tlio 
peasants more easy, in virtue of whicli the latter may acquire in 
full property their close {curios^ homestead) and the land they 
occupy, the Government Avill advance assistance according to a 
special regulation, by means of loans or a transfer of debts en- 
••umbering an estate. 
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‘We thus confident]}" rely upon the upright feeling of the 
nation. 

“ When the first news of this great reform meditated by the 
Government became diffused among the rural populations, who 
were scarcely prepared for it, it gave rise, in some instances, to 
misunderstandings among individuals more intent upon liberty 
than mindful of the duties which it imposes. But generally the 
good sense of the country hfis not been wanting. It has not 
misunderstood either the inspirations of natural reason, which 
says that every man who accepts freely the benefits of sociely 
owes it in return the fulfilment of certain positive obligations ; 
nor the teachings of the Christian law, wliich enjoins that ‘every 
one be subject unto tlie higher powers* (St. Paul to the Homans, 
xiiL 1); and to ‘render to all their dues,’ and, above all, to 
whomsoever it belongs, tribute, custom, respect, and honour. 

7 V.) It has understood that the proprietors would not 
be deprived of rights legally acquired, except for a fit and sufii- 
cient indenmity, or by a voluntary concession on their part ; that 
it would be contrary to all equity to accept this enjoyment of the 
lands conceded by the proprietors without accepting also towards 
them equivalent charges. 

“And now, we hope with confidence that the freed serfs, in 
the pfelence of tho new future which is opened before them, 
will appreciate and recognise the considerable sacrifices which 
tho nobility have made on their behalf. They will understand 
that tho blessing of an existence supported upon the base of 
guaranteed property, as well as a greater liberty in the ad- 
ministration of their goods, entails upon them, with new duties 
towards society and themselves, the obligation of justifying tho 
protecting designs of tho law by a loyal and judicious use of 
tho rights which are now accorded to them. Por if men do 
not labour themselves to insure their own well-being under 
the shield of the laws, tlie best of those laws cannot guarantee 
it to them. 

“It is only by as'^iduous labour, a rational employment of 
their strength and their resources, a strict economy, and, above 
all, by an honest life, a life constantly inspired by tlie fear of the 
liord, they can arrive at prosperity and insure its develop- 
ment. 

“ Tlie authorities intrusted with the duty of preparing by 
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l^reliminary measures the execution of tj^c new orgaiiiziitioii, and 
of presiding at its inauguration, will have to see that this work 
IS accomplished with calmness and regularity, taking into account 
the roquiremoiits of the seasons, in order that the cultivator 
may not he drawn away from his agricultural labours. Let 
him apply himself with zeal to those labourfii that he may 
he able to draw from an abundant granaiy the seed 'whicli 
he lias to confide to that land whieli will ho given him for 
))ennaneiit enjoyment, or whicli he has acquired for himself as 
liis own property. 

“And now, pious and faithful people, make upon thy fore- 
head the sacred sign of the cross, and join thy jirayers to ours to 
call down the blessing of the Most High upon thy first free 
labours, the sure pledge of thy pei*sonal wcll-hoing and of the 
jmhlic pi’osperity. 

“ Given at »St. Petersburg the 19th day of February (March 
.‘>1, of the Year of Grace 18(11, and the seventh of our reign. 

“Alf-xandeu.'’ 

The nature of tlie subject seemed to require the in- 
scirtion of this manii'esto entire; but its practical purport 
may bo stated in a brief compass: — ^ 

1. A pei*if)d of two years is assigned to tin* oj)cration, 
during which both jMiJisants and domestics are to 7*emaiu 
in tlicir present condition, unless earlier liberated by 
consent of their lords. 

2. Magish’ates are to be a]q)ointed in every district 
to conduct the delails. 

o. The peasant, wlieii liberated, is lo recei^eall al- 
lotment of land at an adequate rent, for tlui ])ayment of 
whi|jh, in money or labour, lie will continue bound. 

4. Complete emaiejipation, with the freehold of his 
house and its inclosiire, may be purchased of the lord. 

5. Domestic serfs are to be absolutely free on the 
expiry of the two years, but the provision for their 
support is left undefined. 

(). The government will assist in the experiment by 
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loans of money, and* by further arrangements in the 
case of encumbered estates. 

The beneficial working of the plan will therefore be 
dependent, in the first place, .on the disposition of the 
lords, the bulk of whom (especially among the smaller 
proprietors) have shown themselves little favourable to 
emancipation ; secondly, on the ability and integrity 
of the magistrates — qualities not hitherto apparent in 
Kiissian functionaries ; and, lastly, on the life, energy, 
and continued good intentions of Alexander II. 

These conditions are all beset with uncertainty. It 
is not probable that after this manifesto the emancipa- 
tion will be, in any quarter, directly and avowedly re- 
sisted. Such a line of conduct would provoke a servile 
rebellion, destructive, of the whole empire : but when 
the power of official intrigue is considered, with the state 
of the judicial establishments, and the many contin- 
gencies affecting the financial and political prospects of 
the country, it is impossible not to feel the gi-avity of 
the emperor’s appeal to the assistance of Divine Pro- 
vidence. Another war would be fatal to the entire 
scheme. Humanly speaking, its success must hang on 
Ihe dissemination of higher views, and a sounder mora- 
lity, than have hitherto characterized Russian adminis- 
trations. Alexander may do much; but in the absence 
of free representation, and an enlightened independent 
press, the task he has undertaken might well appal a 
stronger mind. May He who has put into his heart a 
good design, graciously prosper it to a good efiect ! *' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TOWN AND COUNTBY LIFE. 

Capital and Province! — Two Capitals in Russia— Diversity in the Popula- 
tion —Great Russia— PBTEBSBURa — Foreign Appearance— Great Build- 
ings — Constant Movement — Love of Effhct —Houses — Stoves — Streets — 
Walk in the Nevskoi Prospekt — Emperor Nicolas — Veneration for the 
Sovereign — Immorality of Higher CiaN<scs — Sledges — Markets — Gostin- 

noi Dvor — Black People — Baths — Monuments — Peter I Moscow— 

Striking Appearance— Architecture — Water Kremlin — . Holy Pictures — 
Terema — Coronation Hall — Bread of Moscow— Original Settlement — 
Rivers — Churches — French Plunder — Monasteries — Great Lords — 
Manufactures — Bazaars — Caricatures — Gold Devil — Travelling Yem- 
schiky — Provincial Towns — Villages — Houses — Families — Food — 
Tshiii, Tsliai, and Shsthee— Brandy Trades — Village Communities — Rise 
and Progress of Serfdom — Obrok — Rural Institutions — Conscription — 
Physical Appearance — Dress — Curious Custom — Female Labour — 
Education — Relations with Suiieriors — Hindu Resemblances — Requi- 
sites for Reform — New Era of Alexander II. — Concluding Reflections. 

In all countries the people of the capital differ, more or 
less, from those of the provinces ; in Eussia, toWn and 
country are placed uy.der different laws and institutions. 
In other kingdoms, the capital is a type and development 
of the nation ; in Eussia, it is a foreign organization 
imposed by arbitrary power. Perhaps we should rather 
say that there are two capitals — Petersburg, imperial, 
alien, self-asserting; Moscow, national and represen- 
tative. The other towns reflect the character of one 
or the other, in proportion as they have sprung from the 
imperial mandate, or been the growth of local necessities. 
Meantime the rural population is as distinct from the 
citizens of both as if it belonged to another kingdom. 

A lurther cause of diversity in Eussia is the great 
variety of race and nation included in the imperial 
dominions. The empire is not old enough to have 
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oblitorutod ilii* disfifictioiis of Fin, SAVode, German, 
Esthonian, Lette, and Tartar, Avhicli characterize the 
subjugated provinces ; neither are Kussians, Poles, and 
Kossacks, tlioiigh all Slavonians, by any means an amal- 
gamated pec^^jle. We must confine ourselves in this 
chapter to the inhabitants of Great llussia, as the 
dominant race, and consti|iiting two- thirds of the entire 
population. Of these the national character is so dis- 
tinctly marked, that its leading featiu’cs may be clearly 
apprehended. 

Petersburg has been termed a window opened by 
Peter the Great into Europe, to let in the air on his 
Asiatic dominions. It Avas a AA'indow adai)ted to the 
vicAv from Asrithout, rjilhcr than from Avithin. It Avas 
not designed as an outlet to national tendencies, but to 
introduce and domesticate a foreign development. Its 
exotic character remains still legibly Avritten on the 
city, the population, and the manners. The A^ery 
climate and soil seem to repudiate tlie outlandish erec- 
tions Vhich meet the eye. Broad open streets, ol’ Greek 
and Italian architecture, strctcli^OA'cr flat, treacherous 
marshes, beneath tlic canoj)y of a cold, leaden sky. 
The national vanity has exaggeraled rather than adapted 
the peculiarities of southern architecture. Nature, Jik(i 
a primitive SlaA^onian bride, has been conquered, not 
Avooed: she has been taken captive, bound and fet- 
tered; but the struggle is hardly over, and the victor 
has still to pay dearly for the acquisition. 

The huge edifices arc raised on piles enormously aug- 
menting the cost.* The miles of granite quay that bind 
ill the , rivers hide their greatest outlay under ground, 
and are annually in danger of flooding from the rush 


• Thp fouintationn of St Isaac's church cost above a million of roubles ; more 
than enough to have completed a stately cathedral on solid ground. 
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and swell of the waters loosened l¥om the frost. The 
stately pillars, porticoes and balconies, lavished at every 
comer, seem to mock more than to accommodate their 
shivering owners. Doubie-glazed windows exclude 
the breeze which such arcades were designed to‘ court : 
in place of sweet zephyrs breathing balmy odours 
through their recesses, they ipho the pitiless blast of 
Boreas, and are often half buried in snow-drift. 

The Eusaians demand such a capital as little as their 
country. There is no apparent call for it. The ship- 
ping, though numerous in itself, never required these 
enormous quays or the pompous buildings that line 
them. The vessels lie scattered in groups at vast inter- 
vals, instead of being crowded up into the forests of 
masts which mark the natural homes of commerce. 
Neither has the land originated the colossal edifices that 
burden its quaking and sterile bosom. The Winter 
Palace accommodating 6000 inmates, the Infantry 
Hospital with its 4000 beds, the Foundling Hospital 
with nearly 7000, have no relations with the mtrshes 
of Ladoga. The Admiralty, the Hotel de TEtat- 
Major, the Tauride Palace, cover each the site of a 
little town. Some of the private houses accommodate 
more than a thousand tenants, and a regiment of 
cavalry might be reviewed in their quadrangles. 
“ Why are tiiese buildings here ? ” is the involuntary 
exclamation of the visitor, looking only to the visible 
demand. The gay and gorgeous equipages that dash 
through the street, the constant passage of troops, the 
roll of drums incessantly announcing some prince- 
marshal or governor, mark no doubt a great im- 
perial residence ; but where is the empire ? Instead of 
lying, like London and Paris, in the heart of the nation, 
at once the fountain and reservoir of its innumerable 
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currents, Petersbul^g is pushed up into a comer ; 
nothing national seems to settle in it, all is either com- 
ing or going, and obviously on journeys of prodigious 
length. The entourage is Mconsistent : the picture has 
no shade, -^ all is new and unnatural. There is no- 
thing spontaneous, and therefore nothing picturesque, 
in the view. Eegular, fcandsome, and imposing, it is 
yet a singularly uninteresting city. 

The suburbs, even, are new and symmetrical, void of 
those irregular, dilapidated habitations which con- 
trast with the decorated mansions of older and less 
artificial cities. Bussia, in fact, does not possess the 
ragged, demoralized, street population which impart 
a characteristic, though mournful, feature to the towns 
of other nations. Serfdom has avoided at least this 
reproach ; in exchange for the liberties of a man, it has 
secured to the poor the food and lodging of an animal. 

Petersburg has imported many reforms, as well as 
many vices, into the national circulation. Its prin- 
cipal Relative feature is a passion for effect, the genuine 
ofispring of the national vanity. « “ To assume a virtue 
if you have it not,” is a truly Russian maxim. The 
streets are lull of shams, A house of one story is 
raised to the dignity of two by a painted wooden 
facade, with sham windows bolted to the real tenement 
by iron bars. A brick building will be masked with 
painted boards to imitate a Grecian temple. Even the 
hoarding round a house under repair is sometimes 
painted with doors and windows, to “look like” a 
habitation. The same spirit shows itself in the mar- 
vellous haste with which large edifices arc run up. 
The Russian no sooner begins than he is impatient to 
see the result. Palaces are put together, like stage deco- 
rations, without regard to expense. Twenty millions of 
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roubles were expended on the Winter Palace in one 
year ; the workmen held blazing fires to the walls to 
diy them foot by foot as they proceeded. This impa- 
tience, combined with the instability of the soil, and a 
nipping frost that splits and splinters t^e strongest 
granite, will effectually prevent Petersburg from ever 
being an old city. Much oj it is already in ruins, 
which, coupled with its sham elevations, present no 
unfaithful type of the superficial civilization of tlie 
empire. 

The interior of the houses, like their exterior, ex- 
hibits a constant attempt to enjoy the productions of 
other countries in situations the most unnatural. The 
great aim of the inhabitants is to imitate and exceed 
the manners, conveniences, and luxuries of Paris and 
other wealthy capitals. No expense is spared to impart 
the comforts of other climates, however unnecessary or 
unsuitable. Brick walls, constructed five or six feet 
thick in ordei* to keep out the cold, are pierced by 
large windows of magnificent plate glass, through^hich 
notliing is to be seem but mud and snow. Flowers 
from every sunny land are distributed with a profusion 
and an expenditure which no other capital would dream 
of. Instead of the small apartments in which it might 
be thought necessary to seek refuge from the cold, a 
Petersburg saloon would permit the owner to drive 
a troitka round the ample inclosure. Luxurious furni- 
ture, gigantic mirrors, costly chandeliers, statuary, 
articles of virtu^ with draperies of velvet, satin, and 
lace, vie with the richest displays of France and Italy. 
Ladies and gentlemen glide along the policed floors, 
attired in the height of Parisian fashions. The more 
natural wrappings of fur and wool are deposited at the 
outer door, and, with the thermometer below zero, the 
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gueBts accost one another in the lightest of summer 
costumes. 

To accomplish these wonders, recourse is had to an 
art in which the Kussianfe undoubtedly excel. No 
people better* understand the science and the necessity 
of warming. A stove of peculiar construction is a pro- 
minent feature in every room. Latterly, flues have 
been introduced beneath the floors, and the whole in- 
terior is kept at a moderate and equable temperatui*e, 
equivalent to an Italian climate. This charming ar- 
rangement dispenses with the disagreeable necessity of 
sleeping under a load of blankets, as well as of emerging 
from a bedroom, warmed by the tenant’s own caloric, 
into an icy passage and staircase. A genial warmth 
pervades the whole house, the mild atmosphere is per- 
fumed with flowers, and the bedding is so light and 
salubrious, that domestics not unfrequently sleep on the 
floors, as in India. 

To look from this artificial state of existence through 
the pTate-glass out on the streets of Petersburg, is 
like looking through some magical camera on the pic- 
ture of a far-distant land. The enoimous size of the 
plan makes the daily movement so comparatively in- 
considerable, that the population appears scanty, and 
the place a desert. The frozen mud and snow, witli 
the grey, dreary atmosphere, contrast strangely with the 
summer within doors. The variety of costumes that 
pass suggests the enormous distances which separate 
the several parts of the empire. The Kossack trotting 
along with his lance in rest, tlie Circassian cavalier 
prancing in his shirt of mail, or firing his pistol at the 
sun, the grave Moslem from Kazan or the Caucasus, 
the Tartar Guards, the Finland Guards, with a hun- 
dred other varieties of national attire, seem as much 
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like hostages in a foreign capital as soldiers in their 
own. Uniform of one kind or another invests half the 
jx)pulation of this imperial city. Its pacific denizens 
comprehend a motley assortment of Germans, Spaniards,. 
Italians, English, French, Greeks, Chines^ and Arabs., 
All is foreign still. The bearded Russians are out- 
numbered, in the capital of fj^eir own empire, by their 
enforced compatriots, Fins, Lettcs, Poles, Jews, Mon- 
gols, and Eamschatdalcs. 

The most crowded part of Petersburg is the Nevskoi 
Prospekt, a street of four versts in length, where a 
walk, as described by M. Kohl, will present a graphic 
sketch of street life in this extraordinary capital : — 
“ Starting from the extreme end, where a monastery 
and a (jemetery remind us of death and solitude, we 
first arrive at low wooden houses, which lead us to a 
cattle-market, where around the spirit-shops may be 
seen swaims of noisy, singing, Russian peasants, pre- 
senting a picture not unlike Avhat may daily be seen 
in the villages of the interior. A little farther on, 
the houses improve ifL appearance ; some are even of 
stone, and boast of an additional floor; the houses of 
public entertainment arc of a better description, and 
shops and warehouses are seen similar to those of the 
small provincial towns. Next follow some markets and 
magazines for the sale of invalided furniture and super- 
annuated apparel, which having spent their youth in 
the service of the central quarters, are consigned in 
old *age to the mercy of the suburbs. The houses, 
in the old Russian fashion, are painted yellow and red, 
and every man we meet displays a beard of venerable 
length, and a yet longer caftan. 

“ A little farther on, and we sec a few isvoshtshiks, who 
have strayed by chance so far from their more central 
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haunts ; a shaven cliiR and a swallow-tailed coat may be 
seen at intervals, and here and there a house assumes 
something like an air of stateliness and splendour. On 
arriving at a bend in the street, the huge gilt spire of 
the Admiralty is descried at a distance, floating ap- 
parently over the intervening mist. We cross a bridge, 
and begin to feel that are in a mighty city. The 
mansions rise to three, and even to four, stories ; the 
inscriptions on the houses become larger and more 
numerous, carriages-and-four become' more frequent, 
and every now and then the waving plume of a staff- 
officer dashes by. At length we arrive at the Fontanka 
Canal, cross the Anitshkof Bridge, and the palace of 
Count B. announces at once that we have entered the 
aristocratic quarter of the capital. 

‘‘ From this bridge to the Admiralty is what may be 
called tlie fashionable part of the Prospekt, and as we 
advance the bustle and the throng become greater and 
greater. Carriages-and-four at every step ; generals 
and princes elbowing through the crowd ; sumptuous 
shops, imperial palaces, cathedrala and churches of all . 
the various religions and sects of St. Petersburg. The 
scene in this portion of the street, at about midday, 
may challenge comparison with any street in the world, 
and the splendour of the spectacle is enhanced by the 
magnificence of the decorations. This part of the 
street, though fully an Englisli mile in length, does not 
contain more than filly houses, each of which, it may 
easily be inferred,, must be of colossal magnifude. 
Most of these buildings are the property of the several 
churches that border the streets — the Dutch, the Ca- 
tholic, the Armenian, and others, that received from 
Peter the Great large grants of land, of little value 
p];pbably*when first bestowed, but from which, as they 
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arc now in the heart of the city, efklendid revenues are 
at present derived. 

“ From the Anitshkof Bridge to the Admiralty is the 
favourite promenade with Ihe hmu monde of St. Peters- 
burg. The buildings are magnificent, the equipages 
roll noiselessly over the wooden pavement of the cen- 
tre, and the trottoirs on each i^de are broad and com- 
modious. The people you meet are civil, and quarrels 
and disputes are never heard. The lower classes, from 
tlieir childhood, arc taught to behave respectfully to 
their more fortunate fellow-men; and, besides, the 
Slavonian is by nature more ductile and better rounded 
off than we of the Saxon race, who carry so many 
comers and crotchets about with us, that we need be 
careful, when we move through the streets, that we 
do not entangle ourselves with those we meet. The 
northern, being the sunny, is the. favourite side, of the 
street for the promenaders, and on that aide, accord- 
ingly, are the most magnificent shops. 

The seasons and the variations of the weathejf bring 
about many and often #very sudden changes in the street 
population of St. Petersburg, where the temperature is 
always capricious and unstable. In winter every one is 
cased in furs ; in summer light robes of gauze and silk 
flutter in the breeze. In the morning the costumes 
are, perhaps, all light and airy, and in the evening of 
the same day no one will venture to stir abroad except 
in cloaks and inantles. The sun shines, and swarms of* 
dandies and petites mattresses come fluttering abroad ; it 
rains, and the street? aie abandoned to the undisputed 
possession of the ‘ Black People.’ One day all snow 
and sledges, the next all mud and clattering wheels. 

Nor is it merely the change of weather that alters 
the physiognomy of the streets. The various sects that 
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make up the population of the town give often a pecu- 
liar character to the day. On Friday, the holiday ol 
the Moalems, the turbaned Turk, the black-bearded 
Persian, and the Tartar with- his ^om head, take their 
leisure in t^e streets. On Saturday the black silk 
caftans of the Jews come abroad in great numbers; 
and on the Sunday the Qiristians of all denominations 
come forth to their pious exercises or to their various 
diversions. 

“ The different sects of the Christians again tend to 
vary the scene. To-day, the Lutherans celebrate their 
yearly day of penance, and German burghers, with their 
wives and children, and witli their neat black gilt-edged 
hymn-books under their arms, sally forth on their pil- 
grimage to the church ; to-morrow, the Eoman Catholics 
are summoned to some feast or other of the Immaculate 
Virgin, and Poles and Lithuanians, Frenchmen and 
Austrians, hurry to their stately temples. The next 
day are heard the thousand bells of the Greek Kolo- 
kolnikfi, and the wives and daughters of the Russian 
merchants come humming and, fluttering about the 
streets in their gaudy plumages of green, blue, yellow, 
and red. But the great days are the public holidays, 
the emperor’s days as they are called, when all the 
modes and fashions current, from Paris to Pekin, are 
certain to be paraded to the public gaze. 

“ Towards two or three o’clock, the world of pro- 
menaders wend their way to the English quay, when 
tlie real promenade for the day begins, the imperial 
family usually mingling with the rest of the loungers. 
This magnificent quay, coustructed, like all the quays 
of St. Petersburg, of huge blocks of granite, runs along 
the Neva, fi-om the New to the Old Admiralty, and 
was built during the reign of the Empress Catherine, 
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who caused tlie canals and rivers of her capital, to the 
length of not less than twenty-four English miles, to be 
enclosed in granite. As in all water constructions, the 
coloBSjil part of the work is not that which meets the 
eye. The mighty scaffolding on which tfee quay rests 
stands deeply embedded in the marshy soil below. 
Handsome steps, every here ^nd there, lead down to 
the river ; and for carriages, large broad descents have 
been constructed, and these, in winter, are usually de- 
corated with all sorts of fanciful columns and other 
ornaments, cut out of the ice. The houses along the 
English quay arc deservedly called palaces. They were 
originally, for the most part, built by Englishmen, but 
are now, nearly all of them, the property of wealthy 
Eussians. 

‘‘ The favourite walk in Hamburg is called the Jung- 
fernstieg, or Maidens* Walk; the Epglish quay in St. 
Petersburg ought to be called the Princes’ Walk, for 
there daily the elite of the Russian empire may be seen 
wearing away the granite with their i)riiice3y and 
noble leet. The carriages usually stop at the New 
Admiralty, where their noble owners descend, and 
honour the quay by walking up and down it some two 
or three times. There are no shops, and as the English 
quay is not a convenient thoroughfare, the promenaders 
are seldom disturbed by the presence of any chance 
passengers. The emperor and the imperial family are 
a centre to the groups that come to salute them and to 
be siflutcd by them. This forms a kind of connexion 
for tlie promenaders, and gives a oneness to the assem- 
bled company. The emperor walks up and down upon 
an apparent footing of equality with his subjects around 
him, though these, in point of fact, stand about in the 
same relation to him, that a child’s doll does to the 
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Colossus of Rhodes. « Tlic Englishman buttons up his 
hatred of despotism in his great coat, and scarcely conde- 
scends to toucli his hat when he meets the ‘ Giant of 
the North,’ while to tlie Russian by his side a submis- 
sive demcaiv>ur has by habit become a positive source 
of enjoyment, till he feels a real affection for those to 
whom tlie law gives the qght of ordering him about. 

“ To see the Emperor Nicolas ride to the parade, with 
his brilliant staff, was a sight in itself. He was a hand- 
some, majestic-looking man. By his side rode his 
eldest son (the present Czar), and behind him followed 
a cloud of cavaliers, of whom each was, at the least, a 
prince’s son and a major-general. As this splendid 
cortege advanced, the soldiers, drawn up in line, pre- 
sented arms, and the spectators uncovered their heads. 

‘ Good morning, my children,’ was tlie emperor’s 
salutation, and ‘ We thank your Majesty,* came thun- 
dering in unison from thousands of throats. The 
parade often lasted several hours; and whoever has 
witne^ed a portion of it, taken a stroll down the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, looked into the .Summer Gardens, and 
walked up and down the English quay, may quiet his 
conscience with the reflection that he has neglected no 
part of the St. Petersburg promenade for that day. A 
stranger had no occasion, however, to go to the parade ii' 
his object was merely to see the emperor ; he might, be 
met with on foot, on horseback, or in a droshhjy in all 
parts of St. Petersburg, and at every hour of the day. 
No other monarch appears to have so much business to 
do in the streets as the successor of Peter the Great. 
There are public institutions to be inspected, the ofiices 
of the different departments of government to be 
visited, reviews to be held, national festivals at which 
he is expected to attend, new buildings to be superin- 
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tended, not to speak of tlic many private visits paid to 
those whom he is disposed to honour with so high a 
mark of favour. 

“ Wherever Nicolas appeared in public, it was in the 
most simple and unpretending manner lhat can be 
imagined. His usual vehicle, when driving through 
the streets of his capital, wjft a sledge or a droshhy^ 
drawn by a single horse; and when travelling, his 
telegue was a rude carriage, little better than those 
used by the serfs. This was the more remarkable, as, 

J respects, the Russian court is one of greater 
magnificence than any other in Europe. Yet 
it of all the petty princes of Germany would 
self affronted if he were invited to take his 
ich a small, plain droshky as the Emperor of 
ussias daily made use of. This was not a 
culiar to the late emperor ; 'it was adopted by 
Great, and has been followed by all his suc- 
cessors.”* ^ 

The veneration for the person of the reigning sove- 
reign is one of the oriental features so deeply imprinted 
on the Slavonic character. In Russia it is cultivated 
into a passion approaching to idolatry. One of the 
richest inhabitants of Moscow actually died of a broken 
heart on hearing of the death of Alexander. The in- 
telligence reached him in the street, and the shock was 
so great he could scarcely ^ gain his home. There, 
sighmg out “ gossudar umei^'* the emperor is dead, he 
fell senseless and never spoke again. Above a hundred 
deaths are said to have been occasioned by the same 
cause, — an instance of attachment not easily paralleled 
among sovereigns far more deserving the admiration 
and regard of their subjects. 

n « Life in the Streets.’*, Kohl’s Jinssia, chap. iii. 
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It is not, however,^ among the aristocracy of Petersburg 
that the distinctive features of Russian life are to be 
sought. The upper classes have borrowed their civiliza- 
tion from France and Germany, and are chiefly distin- 
guished for the excess to which they carry the luxuries 
and extravagance of foreign nations. If any genuine 
Russian trait survives, if is that astounding immorality 
whieli threatens Europe flir more than the ambition or 
physical power of the czars. It is possible that, as in 
some other reforms of Peter L, the emancipation of the 
women from their Asiatic seclusion* was too hastily 
completed. Certain it is that no court in Europe has 
been flooded with such abounding licentiousness as that 
of Petersburg, where religion appears to exercise but 
little moral restraint, and the extraordinary proportion of 
female sovereigns, in place of elevating the sex, has only 
effected a general corruption of manners. Hardly less 
destructive is the deplorable want of veracity among the 
men ; there is probably no nation in the world where 
both sexes have a lower conception of personal honmr. 
The features of Russian life 'most conspicuous in 
Petersburg will be found in the sledges and the mar- 
kets. The former, which in the provinces are often 
little better than rough wooden boxes without springs, 
and filled with hay to save the occupant from utter 
dislocation, assume in the capital an air of much ele- 
gance and comfort. The vehicle is fashioned into light 
and fanciful shapes, wreaked with serpents, lined jv^ith 
scarlet cloth, and covered with the richest furs. A 
fine black horse, with a coat like satin, and harness 
gleaming with silver bosses, flies before the faiiy car. 
“Faster! faster!*’ is the continual cry of the gay oc- 
cupants, as they rush over the hardened snow or along 
the surface of the icebound Neva. Generals, princes, 
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nobles, — the emperor himself, — 4re seen vying with 
meaner charioteers in the rapid course.* In summer, 
the vehicles, lifted on wheels, splash along with equal 
impetuosity, though necessarily at a slower rate, through 
the slush and mud of the streets. , • 

The sledges call into existence the numerous fra- 
ternity of drivers which forms# a characteristib element 
in the Russian population. A knowledge and a love of 
horses seem indigenous in every’ native, and are, 
perhaps, a portion of their Tartar descent. With the 
exception of the Kossacks, they are not fond of riding, 
but man and boy, gentle and simple, will seize the 
reins without either teaching or practice, and drive 
with all the fury of a Jehu. Fearless and good- 
humoured, tliey keep on the best of terms with their 
steeds. The whip is only used to knock on the foot- 
board as a gentle reminder : it is his eloquence which 
the Russian charioteer trusts to in order to preserve the 
speed.’l’ He accosts the animal with the most affec- 
tionate epithets, and maintains a continual colloquy all 
the way. “ Now, my* pretty pigeon, make use of thy 
legs. Steady, my sweetheart ; take care of that stone. 
Come, my little father, what art turning thy head for ? 
There, my white pigeon, that is the pace,’* &c. These 
addresses are inten-upted only to exchange a pleasant 
word with the traveller, or to burst out in snatches of 
song, in which all Russians excel. In the towns the 
isvoslitshilcs form a regular calling, owning their own 
carriages and horses, and often travelling with them 

* Another favourite amusement on the Neva is to pile up artifleial hills of 
icc, down which the plcasurc-seekcrs glide in rapid succession, poising them, 
selves in little cockle-shell sledges, which require the nicest care to escape 
being overturned. 

t In the country parts, however, the whip is often brought into mote prac- 
tical use.. 
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from one place to another. They make ihe vehicle 
their home, and almost seem to revive the nomadic 
usages of their Slavonian ancestors. In the provinces 
the government obliges the villagers to find horses for 
the traveller at a -^iry moderate charge, and any pea- 
sant or peasant's child is improvised for the y&mhuldth. 
The markets, again, efUpply an inexhaustible stream 
of native life in Petersburg. One of the distinc- 
tive features of the Slavonian race is the love of con- 
ducting trade in fairs and other large concourses. 
The Oostinnoi Dvor^ or great bazaar, is indispensable to 
a Kussian town. It is here that native manufactures 
and productions are generally sold, articles imported 
from western Europe being retailed in shops, as in other 
countries. The bazaar at Petersburg is a vast build- 
ing, the upper floor of which is reserved for whole- 
sale dealings, while the ground is covered with long 
rows of stalls or booths, appropriated to the retail trade. 
The several traders congregate in their particular quar- 
ters, — the silver shops in one part, the print dealers in 
another ; the fiirs in this row, the stockings in that, and 
the petticoats in a third. Boots, saddlery, hats, wear- 
ing apparel of all kinds, crosses, virgins, saints, amulets, 
with an infinite variety of church-ware, have each their 
allotted quarter, imparting to the general aspect the 
charm produced in modem gardening from planting the 
flowers in masses, instead of the irregular distribution 
of less scientific days. • 

The several stalls are presided over by traders in the 
full national costume of blue caftan, cloth or fur cap, 
and long, sweeping beard ; a jacket of white wolfskin 
is added in the cold weather. The population of the 
city is continually changing, and as no Russian likes to 
buy before the want has become pressmg, every kind 
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of ready-made article is offered iit the bazaar, and its 
ten thousand dealers are constantly beset by an innu- 
merable army of purchasers. 

The bazaars and the markets are the best places to 
study the mualiik, or black people,’* as theftussian pea- 
santry are universally denominated by their “ civilized” 
superiors.* Thousands of peasants enter Petersburg 
daily in the sheepskin frock with the wool inside, 
which forms the ordinary village dress, not knowing 
whether they are to exchange it for the livery of a 
lackey, or the caftan of a merchant the next day. 
Cook or carpenter, mason or musician, all comes alike 
to the handy mu&hik^ while the bazaar and the rag- 
markets stand ready to supply every want. Dealers and 
customers alike are “black people” there, bearded, 
furred, and thoroughly un-European. 

Next to the vendors of crosses, pietdres, and charms, 
the pastry-cooks’ quarter is perhaps the most character- 
istic. Here are displayed the fish pirogas^ to whigh the 
Russians are so passionately attached. A large pot of 
green oil, and a huge ^It-stand, are the accompanying 
condiments. No sooner does the dealer catch the eye 
of a passer-by, than he plunges one of his delicacies 
into the oil, sprinkles it with salt, and presents it hot 
and dripping, with a bow and a compliment worthy of 
a prince. The true mushik can seldom resist the temp- 
tation while a few kopeks remain in his pouch. Seating 
himself on the bench, he will devour these greasy 
masses, one after another, till his beard shines like 
ebony with the overflowings of the savoury sauce ! 

An individual of the “ great unwashed,” is cer- 

* The phrase tshomoi narod signifies literally black people; It is ex- 
plained as meaning either ** dirty '* or ** dark.'* An individual of this “ great 
unwashed *’ is called a mtnhik, 
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tainly not an attractive object. His hair and beard are 
long and shaggy, his person dirty, his voice loud and 
noisy, his sheepskin intolerably filthy. This nnpro- 
mising exterior, however, conceals a lively, good- 
humoured, obliging nature, somewhat slavisli perhaps, 
but essentially polite and cordial. Cheating and drink- 
ing arc universal, but thi; address which varnishes over 
the first, juid the impunity which seems to attend in- 
dulgence in the second, render both vices laughed at 
more than punished or deplored. 

Little as it may be guessed from their ordinary ap- 
pearance, no people in Europe indulge in the use of the 
hath so universally as the Russians. It is a necessary 
more than a luxury, inherited from oriental associations, 
though enjoyed by a process of their own. Petersburg 
contains an enormous number of establishments, to which 
the lower classes repair with eagerness every Saturday 
evening. Soldiers, mechanics, and labourers, — men, 
women, and children, — all hurry along with towels 
under their arms, and birch twigs in their hands. A 
few kopeks purchase the ticket. " The bathing-room is 
a large wooden apartment filled with steam, which is 
constantly supplied from heated ovens. The opening 
of the door, in winter, introduces such a torrent of cold 
air, that the vapour freezes and descends in snow ; but 
this alternation is by no means disagreeable to the 
Russian bather. On Hie contrary, when steaming at 
every pore, he calls on the attendants to pour pails of 
ice-cold water on his head. Some are even said to rush 
out and roll in the snow. 

The steam enters the skin like a sponge, washing not 
the surface alone, but all the interior organs. To in- 
crease the effect, Hie bathers flog themselves all over with 
their twigs, till the skin is as red as a boiled lobster ; 
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this is in place of shampooing. EiBcited by this penance, 
the beneficent warmth pervades the whole system ; not 
only casual bruises and stiffiiess seem .to vanish from 
the limbs, but cramps, rhetimatism, gout, and even head- 
ache and toothache disappeai* under tho process. A 
sort of intoxication of the nervous system succeeds, and 
no sensation remains but c£ exquisite pleasure. Of 
course, “ the ills that human fledi is heir to ” recur 
when the effect is exhausted, and possibly with greater 
violence than before ; but the enjoyment is intense at 
the time, and the mushik, hardened and encrusted from 
daily toil, accounts his bath as indispensable as any 
member of the most civilized aristocracy. His arrange- 
ments would doubtless shock the more refined usages of 
tlie antechamber and dressing-room, but the practice, 
like luost other native customs in all parts of the world, 
is conducive to health as wcU as enjoyment, and has 
the merit, rare in Russia, of being connected with some 
ideas of cleanliness. 

In the article of public monuments, none of tfio older 
European capitals can vie with their younger sister. 
Brief and barren as the liistory of Russia appears to 
other nations, Petersburg abounds in columns, obe- 
lisks, statues, and triumphal arches, on which neither 
pains nor money have been spared. They commemo- 
rate, however, persons and events of little importance, 
and are generally disfigured by some defect arising from 
the recent, and still imperfect, domicile of the fine arts 
in the north. 

I'lie noblest and most celebrated is the eriucstrian 
statue of i'eter the Great, erected by the Empress 
Catherine 11. The hero is attired in the old Russian 
garb, gjilloping up a rock, from the summit of which 
he stretches his hand nobly out to the sea, as if grasping 
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the benefits to be conferred on his country, through the 
avenue opened to its waters by his own courage and 
genius. Beneath the horse*fi hoofs lies a dragon, in- 
tended to represent the prejudices which the imperial 
reformer trampled under foot, in achieving the victory 
of civilization. This reptile has been criticised as too 
feeble in design to cousthute a worthy enemy, and as 
being, in fact, entirely neglected by the rider, whose 
thoughts are on the scene before him. Possibly, this 
very impression was intended by the artist, in compli- 
ment to die new civilization. A better reason for the 
dragon is found in the material support it affords to the 
statue, from the apparently accidental contact of tlie 
horse’s tail with one of the convolutions of the reptile’s 
body. The animal is springing freely forward, witli 
its forelegs in the air; — an effective position which 
required some extraordinary counterpoise behind. For 
this purpose the bronze is very thin in the fore parts of 
die horse, and increased to several inches in the rear, 
while tke tail, being strongly fastened to the serpent, 
supplies, as it were, a third leg to ..tand upon. 

The pedestal of this noble monument is composed t.>f 
one enormous block of granite, found in the morass 
near the city, and transj»orted at great expense to the 
capibil. Unfortunately, instead of leaving the I’uck in 
its native shape and size, the Kussiaii masons scraped 
and chiselled it till they had deprived it of a third of 
its mass, and finally broke it in two. It has now^the 
appearance of an imitation rock. 

The Latin inscription, “ Petro prinio Catlierina 
Secunda^' is accompanied by a Russian translation, 
equally concise, ^^PetramuPervomUj Gathcrina Viovaya;' 
Catherine the Second to Peter the First. The an- 
tithesis between the ‘‘ first ” and the second ” expresses 
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Catherine’s desire to be considefed as the finisher of 
what Peter had begun ; another instance of the vanity 
which so often induces the living to mingle their own 
commendations with the tribute they affect to pay to 
the dead. - • 

Peter s statue is appropriately placed in the city 
which he created, but the Bbssian character finds its 
truest expression in Moscow^ the ancient and typical 
capital of the nation. The empire itself is Muscovite 
more than Russian ; every genuine native loves the 
holy and white-stoned mother ” with a devotion 
equal to what is felt for “ God and the Emperor.” 
They who have never seen it cling to it with a pas- 
sionate longing ; every one takes off his hat at the first 
glimpse of its towers and cupolas, and no inhabitant 
bids adieu to nasha drevnaya atolnitza ” (om* old 
capital) without tears in his eyes. 

All travellers speak of the striking effect of this city 
at first sight. The numerous sjures, domes, and mina- 
rets glittering with colour and gold, the natural eleva- 
tion of the Kremlin, •and the .lanciful beauty of the 
strange, irregular structures piled on every side, impai’t 
a uniijuc magnificence, which is nothing lessened by the 
semi-barbarous aspect of the whole. In the interior, 
the houses arc thickly planted in some parts, and scat- 
tered in spacious gardens in others. None of the 
streets are straight. J’he road is sometimes up-hill, 
somqjunes down, passing through the bottom of a valley, 
or rising to a height that commands a view of the gold- 
croAvned Kremlin and of the hundred parishes of 
Mf>scow with their numerous churches. On the one 
side roofs and cupolas gleam to the extreme verge of 
the horizon ; on the other we behold the suburbs with 
their villas, meadows, and woods, and get an occasional 
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glimpse beyond the** encircling wall of earth over ihe 
wide, uncultivated ^ black field,’ where the winds and 
powers of nature revel free and uncontrolled.” * 

“ The architecture of Moscow, since the confiagra- 
tion of ] 81 d, is not quite so bizarre as, according to 
the accounts of travellers, it was before that event; 
nevertheless it is singular enough. It has all the 
charms of a new city, with the pleasing negligence and 
picturesque irregularity of an old one. In the streets 
of modem Moscow we come now to a large, magnificent 
palace, with all the pomp of Corinthian pillars, wrought- 
iron treUis-work, and magnificent approaches and gate- 
ways ; and now to a simple whitewashed house, the 
abode of a modest citizen’s family. Near them stands 
a small church, with green cupolas and golden stars. 
Then comes a row of little yellow wooden houses, that 
remind us of the old Moscow^ and these are succeeded by 
one of the new colossal erections for some public insti- 
tutiou. Sometimes the road winds through a number 
of littfe streets ; we fancy ourselves in a country town ; 
suddenly it rises, and we are in <.a wide ‘ place,’ from 
Avhich streets branch off to all quarters of the world, 
Avhile the eye wanders over the forest of houses of the 
great capital : we descend again, and come in the mid- 
dle of the town to the banks of a river planted thickly 
with gardens and woods.” t 

“Very few houses in Moscow possess wells; nearly 
all the water used is dra^n from the few stone basins 
in the streets. The manner in which the people draw 
the water is extraordinarily rude n-nd simple. They 
drive the carts on which the barrels are placed close to 
the basin, bale out the water in little pails to which long 
poles are fastened, and from the pails, without any 
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medium of spout or funnel, into the square bung-hole 
of the cask. Their aim is certainly remarkably good, 
and tlie greater part of the water goes into the barrel, 
but enough runs over, notwitlistanding, to make a con- 
stant swamp in the summer, and a ver^fc inconvenient 
hill of ice in the winter. This waste is the more un- 
pardonable, because the wat^r is brought, with much 
labour and great cost, by the canal of SuJehareva 
Bashnia^ tliat is, the tower of SifkharefF. The water 
rises seventeen versts from Moscow, is brought by an 
aqueduct to within three versts, and there raised by a 
steam-engine erected by the Emperor Nicolas, and 
impelled into the basin of the tower, whence it is 
carried to the different basins in the city. The water 
pours into the basin of the tower from a silver vessel, 
placed on one side, which sends out constantly fifty 
streams, each an inch in diameter. The Kussian eagle, 
likewise of silver, expands his wings over these fifty 
fountains ; and on the wall, above all, the picture of a 
saint is suspended, under whose auspices all this? labour 
is carried on. Suclt a guardian is placed over every 
spring used by man in Kussia.” * 

The rivers and ponds partieijate the sacred inlluence 
by means of a consecration, called the Jordan festival, 
which is celebrated three times a year. In the winter, 
a circle having been marked off on the frozen surface, 
and enclosed with birch twigs, a square hole is broken 
in the centre, and the prioslip arriving in procession 
celebrate a service with incense and singing, after which 
a cross is plunged into the hole, and the water is 
pronoimced pure for man and fishes. The people 
rush in with bottles, jugs, pails, and decanters, to 
supply themselves with the consecrated element, and 
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a noisy struggle enswss wliich shall secure the precious 
drops which had been in actual contact with the cross. 
The Eussians seem to be thoroughly persuaded that 
everything not consecrated by benedictions and cros- 
sings, is un-fJhristian and under the dominion of tlie 
fiend. 

The Acropolis and Capi^l of Moscow is the Kremlin, 
a triangular enclosure surrounded by a lofty wall with 
several towers. Its* sacred and triumphal entrance 
the Spass Vorota^ or gate of the Redeemer, over which 
hangs a picture of the Saviour under a glass, with a 
massive, old-fashioned lamp burning before it. The 
picture is placed so high and is so much faded that its 
subject cannot be made out from the ground; fev' 
Russians know what it represents. Still it is an object 
of universal reverence. Every one takes off his haf 
and crosses himself on approaching it ; the former mark 
of obeisance is rigorously exacted even from foreigners, 
Jews, Mohammedans, and heathen. This gate con- 
ducts to a passage through the tower about twenty 
paces in length, along the wholQ. of which the head 
is required to be uncovered. Carriages and four arriv- 
ing at fill! speed, slacken their pace at the sacred gate, 
while lord and lackey reverently cross themselves and 
drive through hat in hand. Numerous miracles invest 
this holy spot in the belief of the natives. Not only 
were Tartars repulsed by a mysterious power in the 
olden days, but the Frqileh of Napoleon’s army are 
declared to have recognised the holy influence. 'The 
ladders by which they attempted to reach the sacred 
picture all broke in the middle, the cannon levelled at 
it would not explode, or burst and killed the artillery- 
men. The sacrilegious wretches were oliged to with- 
draw, leaving the picture and its frame (which was 
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erroDpausly supposed to be of gold) without injury or 
viisturbance. 

Another holy gate in the Kremlin is presided over 
by St. Nicolas, who has also his wonder-working picture 
o\ ( T the entrance. Here Napoleon’s poWder- waggons 
t'xpl ‘ded and rent the tower as far up as the f cow, which 
arrestt o *he destruction. • 

The Kremlin was formerly inhabited by the czars, 
whose palace remained till the invasion of 1812, when 
it was so extensively destroyed by the French as to 
render a restoration impossible. The “ Terema,” and 
the “ Coronation Hall ” alone remain, and have been 
carefully restored. 

Terema, or Terem, is the Kussian name for the upper 
story of the house, formerly appropriated to the women. 
In the peasants’ houses it is still guarded by a balcony 
under the projecting roof, whence the Juliets of Rus- 
sian ballad gave audience to their enamoured Romeos. 
This part of the Czar’s palace preserves the jgeculiar 
architecture of the ancient times. It consists of four 
stories, the upper ones receding within the lower, like 
the pagoda in Kew Gardens, Steps ascend from one 
balcony or terrace to another ; these were the apart- 
ments and promenade of the czarinas and their children, 
while on the ground-floor the audience-chamber and 
throne of the czars are still shown. The walls are 
covered with foliage, vine-trellises, and flowers, woven 
in sljange confusion, and gorgeously painted. Yellow, 
blue, gold, and silver birds perch on the branches, 
clusters of costly fruit are hanging down, all mixed 
with little portraits, faces, and armorial bearings. 

One of the balconies is connected with the little 
church of Spassa solotoyu rishotkoyu (the Redeemer 
behind the golden Balustrade). This was plundered by 
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the French, but magnificently refurnished by Alex- 
ander and Nicolas. 

The “ Coronation Hall ” is a low, vaulted apartment, 
sustained by a square pillar in the centre. The walla 
are hung wifh crimson velvet : it contains the throne 
on which the emperor dines with his nobles after the 
ceremony in the cathedra?. It has been built into the 
Great Palace of the Emperor Alexander, of which it 
forms the second floor. 

The “Little Palace,” built by Nicolas, contains, among 
other curiosities, some of the loaves presented to that 
emperor on his visits to the ancient capital. On such 
occasions, the Golovaj or mayor, meets the emperor 
after the ancient custom with bread and salt, request- 
ing the Czar to “ cat the bread of Moscow.” His 
majesty breaks a piece and eats it, and then invites the 
mayor to taste of his bread at a magnificent repast. 
The rolls employed in this ceremony are similar to 
those qsed at the eucharist, being in the shape of a 
cup and saucer reversed, with a seal impressed by a 
priest. 

The Kremlin was doubtless the original settlement, 
and became the natural centre of the later city. Next 
to this fortified hiU is the oldest part of Moscow, called 
Kitai Goi'od, or Chinese town; the remainder of the 
town is disposed in successive rings encircling this 
centre; these, again, are intersected by other streets, 
a adiating from the Kremlin to the outer circumference. 
The elevated plateau in the middle is crowned with 
thirty-two churches and several palaces, of the most 
fantastic architecture, rich with colour and gold, and 
surmounted by two hundred cupolas and towers, among 
which is the Great Ivan, the loftiest elevation in Mos- 
cow. The picturesque and interesting city is pierced 
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and encircled by two rivers, the Mfahva and the Tausa^ 
besides some smaller streams. None are of any political 
01 ' commercial importance, but the first is dear to Mus- 
covite associations, both as supplying the name of their 
darling city, and as the scene of several reptdses of the 
enemy, which have occasioned it to be called “ the girdle 
of the Mother of God.” • 

The next great feature of Moscow is undoubtedly its 
extraordinary number of churches, a number not even 
accurately determined. Some accounts mention 1500,. 
some only 500, while others reduce it to 260. This 
diversity is occasioned by the various methods of 
counting, some including all the tchapels in cathe- 
drals, private dwellings and convents, which have 
often four or five supplementary churches dependent 
on the principal one. Others take only the separate 
and independent .churches: in this way, the church 
of the Protection of the Holy Virgin might be reckoned 
either as one or as twelve. Many of these buildings 
are profusely adorned with the precious metals. The 
central cupola of tl#e church of the Annunciation 
(where the French stabled their horses), is crowned by 
a huge cross of real gold. Napoleon had heard of this 
treasure, but mistaking its locality, ordered the cross of 
the Great Ivan to be taken down in its stead, and found 
it to be only wood covered with gilding. The real prize 
remained undiscovered, — another proof of the mira« 
culoi^ guardianship that watefies over this holy city ! 

Miracles, indeed, are still freely wrought, according 
to vulgar belief, in many of the churches of Moscow. It 
was not long ago that a new saint was ‘created, and 
others are popularly believed to be preparing for the 
honour by occasional wonders. 

It may be concluded that the clergy are not the least 
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influentitil dasB in* Moscow. The convents exceed 
twenty in number, including the Devitshei MonastiVy or 
Maidens’ Convent, where the victims of Peter I.,- Sophia 
and Eudocia, were confined and now lie interred, the 
Tshudoffy 01 ^ Monastery of the Miracle, the ancient seat 
of the metropolitans of Moscow, and the Greek convent, 
an offslioot of the celebtated house on Mount Athos. 
It is a curious fact that these Greeks rejoice in their 
parent convent remaining imder the Turkish sceptre, 
instead of that of King Otho, whom, though a Christian, 
they despise as at once a petty sovereign and a papist. 
All the convents are in a declining state, from the ge- 
neral decay of mcAkciy in Russia. The monks them- 
selves complain of the contempt into which their order 
has fallen, and individuals occasionally return to a 
secular life by permission of the emperor. 

Formerly all the chief nobles made their principal 
residence in Moscow : of the 8000 private houses, which 
the city contained sixty or seventy years ago, upwards 
of 3000 belonged to the nobles. The great lord dwelt 
in the midst of a crowd of domestic serfs, like an 
Asiatic pacha : more than half the population consisted 
of these magnates and their retinue. After the con- 
fiagration all was changed. The nobles dismissed their 
excessive followings to pursue industrial occupations 
wherever fortune might lead them, while they them- 
selves either followed the court to Petersburg, or were 
content to make their winter residence in the several 
capitals of the provincial governments, which have hence 
been considerably augmented in importance. 

Moscow became instead the great industrial centre of 
the empire. The hotels and palaces of the nobles 
passed to the merchants and shopkeepers. The manu- 
fecturer, with his thousand workmen, has replaced the 
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Heigneui* and his thousand serfe* Nay, many of the 
nobles, discovering the value of these new sources of 
wealth, have become miners and manu&cturers them- 
selves, and cover their estates with workshops and 
forges. • 

The Muscovites seem to have an innate aptitude for 
Irade, ready to display itself ift any form that may turn 
up. The shops and tables of the money-changers are 
often served by children of seven or eight years old, who 
copy the long caftan and shrewd address of their elders 
to perfection. The juvenile vendors of fruit and hwaas 
handle their reckoning-boards with an acuteness that 
marks the future millionnaire. Moscow, in a word, 
may be considered the paradise of Russian priests and 
traders. The Gostinnoi door and the second-hand 
markets are on a still larger scale than at Petersburg. 
The former is a colossal building of three stories, and, 
from year’s end to year’s end it holds a continual fair. 
From the Black Sea and the Baltic, from Siberia and 
China, the whole interior traffic centres in this ^Dazaar. 
The “ rows ” contaitfnot less than 1200 shops, thronged 
by Persians, Bokharians, Tartars, and Greeks, in addi- 
tion to the native Russ and all kinds of Western Eu- 
ropeans. Pictures of saints, with their lighted tapers 
or lamps, gleam on every beam. Singing-birds in cages 
make the long passages vocal with their warbling. 
Flocks of pigeons nestle and coo under the eaves. In 
the midst of these protectors and companions, the gay 
and varied population bargain, laugh, gossip, drink tea» 
and play at football or draughts. 

A great space is occupied by the dealers in wax 
lights, of which holy Moscow consumes three times as 
many as the more secular capital on the Neva. Another 
manuiacture of unadulterated Russian taste is the article 
is l 2 
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of “ caricatures^^' foi* so we must designate it, though 
doubtless originating in a religious intention. The sub- 
jects are still mostly religious or mythological, somelimcfc; 
oddly intermingled with one another. The symbolical 
figui’es of the Apocalypse, and the four ancient em- 
pires, are constant favouiitcs, though strangely meta- 
morphosed from their Gr^ek originals, and occasionally 
embellished by native wit. Above all, the devil and 
his adjutant, Gospodin Sirdptshik, are frequently de- 
picted, and 4re fitr more popular than angels of celestial 
hue. 

One- of these productions, purchased by M. Kohl, 
was entitled the “gold devil,” and exhibited a vciy 
effective satire on the universal thirst for money. “ The 
devil, painted purple, is hovering over the world ; from 
hand, foot, mouth, and nose gold is falling in abun- 
dance, and golden ducats are creeping like vermin from 
under his hair. His adjutant, Gospodin Strixptshik, 
rides behind him on a yellow monstrosity, which he is 
flogging with Mercury’s wand. On the ground men ai’o 
sprawling to catch the golden ^ower. A baker has 
liistcncd a thick rope round the devil, and is pulling 
the fiend to him. A shoemaker has a weak thread 
round the great toe of the tailed enemy, and will not, 
it may easily bo seen, be able to do much with him. A 
hotel keeper has heaped up his tuns and barrels, with 
wine running out at one end, and gold running in at 
the other, while, thirstier*' than his guests, he holds a 
glass up to catch the gold that is falling sideways. A 
lady stands near in her finery, and the whole abundance 
of Russian bekuty, that is, with a thick plaster of red 
paint on each cheek, and an embonpoint that a beer tun 
might envy. A priest stands with his foot on the stool 
of his pulpit, one hand held out in a pleaching attitude, 
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while the other extends his mitre*to catch the fertilizing 
shower which the devil rains down upon him with both 
hands. Close to the priest is a church vessel, having a 
mighty ray of gold streanijng into it. The oddest fiincy 
is the artist himself, on whose shoulders fiance a couple 
of squirrels ; to his cap a multitude of butterflies are 
attached, fluttering at the# end of a thread, and his 
head-dress is also larded with pens and pencils. He 
stands afar off where none of the gold rfiower reaches, 
and fires a pistol in the aii*. Apart from the turmoil 
sits, as a quiet observer, a little ape ; he has one hand 
raised, as if preaching to tlic mob, none of whom heed 
him. The label appended 1 could not decipher.” * 

Every Eussian delights in travelling ; to visit Ibreign 
parts is the first desire of the educated classes. The 
nobles think little of periodical visits of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred versts from the capital to their country 
estates. Officials arc perpetually journeying between 
Petersbui’g and all parts ol* the empire, and in the re- 
motest village! not a few of the serfs, either as domes- 
tics or fortune-seek «[>!, have visited Moscow. Russian 
travelling is by no means confined to the summer 
months ; on the c(.)ntrary, in many jjarts the Avretched 
state ol‘ the roads in a thaw makes the winter the 
liivuurite time, when the sledge glides rapidly over th(! 
liai d snow, and the frosty air rings merjily to the tinkle 
of its bells. Night is irequcntly preferred to day ; the 
iiujsian sleeps soundly on his lai*gc feather cushions, 
or meaner substitute, and so beguiles the long and 
often utterly uninteresting joimiey. 

"I'he aged noble embarks on his journeys in a stately 
coach-aiid-five, three abreast at the wheels, and two in 
front. The chances of accident, and the difficulty of 

* Kohl. “ Moscow Second-hand Markets.'* 
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obtaining repairs in ‘the country, make yoimger and 
humbler travellers prefer the native equipage, droshldes^ 
telegas^ or tarantasses.* These are different varieties 
of carts without springs, fiipmly fastened on wheels or 
sledges, and ‘driven with one, two, or three horses, 
the last harnessed abreast (troitka). The vehicle is 
usually long enough to lie#down in, and fitted with a 
leather hood, like a hritschka. The traveller who re- 
quires more than the common food of the peasants 
must lay in his provisions before starting ; even such 
small ware as needles, threads, and tapes have to be 
provided in the towns. This necessity, and the inces- 
sant journeying, make the bazaars and second-hand 
clothes markets almost indispensable. 

A certain portion of the free peasants enjoy their 
tenure of land on condition of supplying horses, car- 
riages, and drivers for the traveller when required. 
They are called Yemschiky (drivers) ; every thirty have 
to find a troitska and drivc^r, for which a small sum is 
paid by the traveller ; but the remuneration being only 
about 7cZ. a mile for lour horses, foe-ce is often used to 
compel their services. Many of this class are flourish- 
ing farmers, and grow rich. 

The provincial governments have each a capital town, 
embellished with public offices in tlie imperial style, and 
latterly with the winter residences of many of the nobles. 
Most of tliese cities, as well as the smaller country towns, 
seem to be built, like PeterslJurg, more for the future l^u 
the present. Vast unoccupied spaces are enclosed wi^in 
their walls, which, with the number of cupolas rising 
above the rooft, give the appearance of a much larger 

* The country droshky is little more than a bench, on which the traveller siu 
astride, aa on a vclociiJede, behind the driver. The telega is a kind of waggon, 
and the tarantasae is like a cask sawn in half, lengthwise. 
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place than the reality. A town of 12,000 or 13,000 
inhabitants has the air, at a distance, of a considerable 
city ; on entering, it turns out to consist only of a long, 
wide street, with an enoni^oua place or square, bordered 
by a few two-storied stone houses ; all® the rest are 
wooden huts planted in their separate yards as in tlie 
country villages. • 

The villages themselves affect the same model. The 
houses, instead of being scattered singly and irregularly 
like English cottages, arc drawn up in a wide, straight 
street, defying all ordinary limitations of length. Every 
peasant builds for himself when he marries and sets up 
in life, and as no one is content to fall behind his 
neighbours, the new house is planted by the side of its 
predecessors, and the street is indefinitely prolonged. 

The houses are entirely of wood, having the gable 
end to the street, and each is surrounded by a court or 
yard. The floor is elevated ten or twelve feet above 
the ground, the intermediate space being used as a re- 
c;eptaclc for cattle and poultry. The dwelling above 
is entered by a stairtase ascending from the side court, 
and lighted by three windows in the end towards the 
stieet, tlie garret in the roof has a single window open- 
ing into a balcony, which represents the ancient terenna ; 
it is still used as the sleeping-chamber of the spinsters. 
In the better class of houses, the balcony is supported 
on pillars, and expands into a gallery carried across the 
wh«le front of the gable. The projecting eaves and 
beams are often richly ornamented with carving done 
by the hatchet, the peasant’s only tool, and in the use 
of which they aie all singularly expert. * The wealthier 
peasants further embellish their abodes by painting the 
exterior in gaudy colours, green for the walls and red 
tor the roof being the favourite hues. The 
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are content to (ixlifoit their projecting beams only 
blackened through time. 

The deep overhanging roofs, with the gaUeries and 
stairs outside, impart ‘to these dwellings something of 
the appearancie of .the Swiss chalets^ but the interior ar- 
rangement is very ditferent. The principal apartment is 
furnished with a bench ii^mning along the four walls, 
which serves at once for seat by day and bedstead by 
night. A huge brick stove stands in the middle with an 
oven for cooking, and in winter the beds are spread on 
its top. One comer of the room contains the sacred 
picture with a light burning before it, while against 
the walls are suspended the spinning-wheel, cooking- 
utensils, and other household apparatus. A trap-door in 
the floor communicates with the sheep, pigs, fowls, ducks 
and geese in the inclosurc below, the state of which 
is seldom very agreeable or wholesome. The horse- 
stable is in the rear, with a shed for storing provisions, 
and a little garden full of onions, radishes, turnips, and 
cucumbbrs. The last-named esculent constitutes one 
of the chief articles of food, and .is so universally re- 
lished in Kussia, that girls may be seen plucking and 
eating them like fruit. Another indispensable outhouse 
is the bath. 

The family inhabiting such a house is generally 
pretty numerous. Tlie llussian peasant is essentially a 
lamily man, and providfis himself with voluntaiy rela- 
tions when nature liiils in ‘her supply. He will adopt 
not only children, but father and mother, if occasion re- 
(^uire, and the ties so created are not less respected than 
those of blood. % Elderly widowers and widows thus find 
a home without contracting a second marriage, which 
would be contrary to usage. A household visited by 
Baron Harthausen, consisted of a man, his wife, and 
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five children, with the mother and sister of a former 
wife, and, to crown all, an old male relation of the 
mother-in-law, who, though an utter stranger in blood, 
wjis installed at the heaij of the family, and governed 
as absolutely as any patriarch among his own descen- 
dants. 

The usual articles of foo(> among the poorer classes 
are black or rye-bread, cabbage-soup, cucumbers, 
onions, and himss, a thin, sour kind of beer. Nothing 
acid, whether raw vegetables or sour fruits, comes 
amiss to a Russian. The cabbage-soup ( shtshee ) is the 
favourite national dish, and is variously prepared. Six 
or seven cabbages, chopped up, half a pound of barley- 
meal, a quarter of a pound of butter, a couple of pounds 
of mutton cut up, and a handful of salt, stewed in two 
cans of hwass^ make an ordinary mess. The very poor 
omit the butter and mutton ; the richer classes substi- 
tute broth for kwass, and enrich the dish with cream and 
other ingredients. Tea and coffee are of universal use. 
The former is much better than in England, an(f though 
never costing less than from 4s. 6(1. to Is. 6d. a pound, 
is drunk two or three times a day by the middling and 
lower classes. The samoevar, or bright brass tea-um, 
smokes on every respectable board. Tea is hawked 
about the cities “ all hot in winter, and drunk out 
of tumblers with a slice of lemon in each ; a little rum 
is not unfrequently infused. Tiie fashionable “ yellow 
tea,” lately introduced into the higher circles, costa three 
or four guineas a pound, and the price of “ flower tea,” 
which is in general use, ranges from ten shillings to two 
pounds. The passion for this foreign afticle is so uni- 
versal, that it ranks with the national cabbage-soup ; 
and it is a common saying, that the three gods of the 
Russians are TshiUj Tshai, and Shtshee, 
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The use of tea ana coffee has to some extent dimi- 
nished the vast consumption of vodha^ or “ little water,” 
as the peasant endearingly entitles his darling rye- 
brandy. Still, the consumption of this fiery liquid is 
enormous, an4 in the southern parts, where the nobles 
cannot otherwise dispose of their abundant crops, its 
manufacture and, use are perniciously encouraged. Meat 
is almost always boiled, pickled, or salted, seldom smoked 
or roasted. 

The villages are far from being devoted, as in other 
countries, to the pursuits of agriculture. On the con- 
trary many are inhabited solely by manufreturers, and 
very often by one and the same description of workmen. 
One village consists entirely of hatters, another of tailors, 
another of workers in metal and hardware. In one 
nothing is made but tables and chairs, in another the 
whole population is embroidering leather for boots and 
slippers; an art which, acquired originally from the 
Tartars, has been brought to great perfection in Kussia. 
So far is the distribution of labour carried, that in the 
linen manufacture, the thread is spun in one village 
and woven in another. This is part of the national 
chai-acter ; a similar love of association has created the 
bazaars in which the native productions are disposed of. 

Some of these manufacturing villages were founded 
by Peter the Great, and still consist of the foreign popu- 
lation then introduced. Others are whoUy Kussian, 
devoted to manufactures by the crown, or other Iprd, 
who levies an ohroJc from the community in the mass, 
leaving it to themselves to settle the individual inci- 
dence of the tax. 

This appears to have been the ancient practice in the 
agricultural villages also, and it greatly explains the 
origin and nature of Russian servitude. The original 
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bondsmen, as already stated, wSre cither prisoners of 
war or criminals sentenced to slavery by the law. The 
peasants were free, fanning the lands from the nobles 
on a yearly lease, which bxpired“ on St. George’s Day. 
The peculiarity was that the villagers fcrmed them- 
selves into a community^ an essential feature in the 
Slavonic character, as in th« Hindu. The lands were 
rented in a sort of partnership, the individual interest 
being arranged among themselves. Hence, when the 
lease was given up, the whole commimity might remove 
in a body, and the lord would be put to a difficulty to 
find another set of tenants. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, the several princes made laws against migrating 
into a different principality, and this restriction being 
extended by Boris Godunoff to the particular estate, 
converted the peasants into serfs. 

Still their condition was veiy different from that of 
the dvorovkj or slave who attended on his owner’s per- 
son, The rural serf could not be separated from the 
estate, nor consequently from his family and the village 
community. The latter always preserved its organiza- 
tion and character. The estates were few on which the 
nobles resided, and the general practice was to leave the 
lands to the peasantry, exacting a tribute or tax from 
the village, much as the rent was levied before. In- 
deed, there was probably no intention of changing tlie 
peasant’s condition at all, in» depriving him of the 
po.>ver of removal. No law or ukase actually authorizes 
serfdom up to the present hour ; it is the practical con- 
sequence of placing the poor man at the mercy of the 
rich, and subjecting both to an arbitral^ government. 

Peter I., by allowing a serf to be sold alone, like 
a slave, introduced the pricing of individuals instead 
of the community. The serf became liable to be 
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hired out to another nfaster, or to have a trade assigned 
to him at the discretion of the proprietor, a fixed sum 
or a proportion of his earnings being paid to the latter. 
These are infractions of the anginal right effected by 
arbitrary power, and the very civiKzation of Russia 
has, in this way, tended to the injury of the unhappy 
peasantry.* e 

Before the introduction of arts and manufactures, the 
nobles were content lo receive a moderate tribute from 
each village, leaving the produce to be shared and dis- 
posed of by the community. Their condition was much 
like that of a Hindu village, where it is disputed whether 
the fee be in the lord or the cultivator. The serf had 
his title in the soil as well as the noble, and he was 
preserved in its enjoyment by the certainty that if the 
village were too heavily taxed, the whole would fall to 
ruin, and the owner get nothing. It was then always 
recognised that a portion of the serf’s labour was his 
own ; even where a resident lord demanded individual 
labour iifstead of a general ohrok, the law restricted his 
claim to three days in the week. ..The remainder be- 
longed to the serf, which explains how he could be 
possessed of property, though himself accounted the 
property of another. 

The introduction of manuiactures materially altered 
these relations. The lord assumed the right of employ- 
ing his serf’s whole time in any kind of labour which 
promised remuneration. The materials were found by 
the owner and the profits appropriated to himself, pay- 
ing no wages to the labourer beyond his food and 
clothing. This isystem produced, of course, but indif- 
ferent workmen, and the notles generally were obliged 

* A singular rcUc of the Tartar tyranny ii,that the peasants are still <lit< 
llnguiahed by the denomination Christians.*' 
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to hand over the speculation to the serfs tliemselvcs, 
by granting them permission to work as they pleased, 
on payment of their annual ohroh. This arrange- 
ment proved highly acceptable to the Russian youth, 
fond of travelling and always averse to She arduous 
labours of tilling an ungrateful soil. Passionately 
attached to his country, the Russian has still so much 
of the nomad in his disposition as to care little for his 
native place. He eagerly avails himself of pennission 
to make his fortune in the world as a pedlar, mer- 
chant, carpenter, or any kind of manufacturer. Light 
in temper and facile of hand, he adapts himself to every 
trade, and finds a new home in every portion of the 
heterogeneous empire. ‘The progress of wealth has had 
the further effect of handing over the estates of ancient 
families, ruined by luxury, to new proprietors enriched 
by official plunder. All tends to destroy the ancient 
ties between the lord and the serf;— to make the latter 
more impatient of his position, and servitude ijtsolf a 
source of continual alarm to every intelligent Russian. 

The large domains of the crown and the church, as 
well as many other estates, are administered on the 
ancient system of ohrok. Every village has its starosta^ 
or elder, chosen by general sufft*age. A dessiadsky^ or 
tithing-man, is also elected for eveiy ten fathers of 
families. These constitute the village organization. 
Above it is the rural commuiiily (aelskoie ohschestvo), 
which contJiins several villages and five or six hundred 
heads of familie^j; the community is governed by a 
starchina (district elder), elected by the deputies of the 
several villages. Several of these communities, again, 
form a volost^ which is under a golqva (headman), 
elected for three years, and confirmed by the provincial 
governor. All these institutions have their own tribu- 
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nala, invested with a graduated jurisdiction, and form- 
ing a local government within certain limits. The evil 
is, that all are powerless, like every other institution in 
Russia, against the arbitrary violence of the lord and 
the imperia!! authorities. 

Of the sixty million inhabitants of Russia, twelve 
millions arc still practiCiilly serfs chained to the soil. 
About an equal number are “ free peasants,” that is, free 
to work for themselves on paying their ohrok to the 
lord, except where this tax has been remitted or re- 
deemed by purchase. The free class includes nine 
million of crown peasants, a few of whom are endowed 
as Yemschiky^ and a larger number hold land and re- 
ceive wages for working in the forests. Nearly half a 
million are employed, with wages, on other crown 
domains, and the remainder choose their own occupa- 
tion. Above a million have been altogether liberated. 

The serfs sustain the weight of tlie conscription by 
which the Russian amy is fed. Every noble is obliged 
to furnish his contingent, selected at his pleasure. The 
conscript remaips enrolled in his'* community, and after 
completing his term of service returns a free man. His 
liberty, however, is of an unprofitable kind. Unless 
employed as a domestic or ofi^cial, he soon spends his 
money, parts with the land which he cannot cultivate, 
and sinks into a pauper. 

The natives of Great Russia are a handsome, inge- 
nious race of people. Deformity, lameness, or baldness 
is seldom seen. Though less given to continuous 
labour than the English or Germans, they are more 
patient of coM and heat, hunger, fiitigue, and pain. 
They retain their good looks to a veiy advanced age. 
Men of three score and ten may be seen at the plough, 
^vitl^ flowing locks and beard of snow, such as a painter 
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would covet for a study of a jiatriarch. Tlie women arc 
less prepossessing ; small in stature, and inclined to be 
stout, peculiarities not improved by the prevalent habit 
of fastening the dress at the,tliroat*iiistead of the waist. 
Both sexes are fond of dancing ; but the r»cn excel in 
vivacity of movement, and oilmen dance together with 
vehement gestures of dclighlf The women also sing 
less than the men, whose voices jiro geneially powerful 
and often extremely sweet and melodious. 

The dress of the liussian peasant is simple, and, when 
die sheepskin jacket, universal in winter, is laid aside, 
decidedly picturesque. It consists of a caftan^ or long 
coat of grey, brown, or blue cloth, girded round the 
body with a gsiy belt or sash; wide trousers, stuffed 
imide a long boot, invest the lower limbs. Very often 
the calbm is dispensed witli, and tlic rustic appears in 
his red cotton shirt, worn aver the trousers like a tunic, 
and girded with a sash. The boots are exchanged in 
summer for lajdisj a kind of slipper made of green bai*k, 
and tied sandal-fashioit over a roll of calico wliich is 
wrapped round the leg in place of a stocking. This 
cuT-ious bandage is imiversal, and eirectually disappoints 
the mosquitoes by which the country is iniested. 

The chief articles of female attire are the sarafan and 
the holcoslmih. The former is a crimson cotton or silk 
skirt, striped down the front Avith "old braid, and dott(^d 
with small hanging gold buttoiist The slvirt is full, but, 
has an extremely shallow boSdice, suspended by lu'oad 
straps over the shoulder. The sleeves arc short, ad- 
mitting those of the fines white chemise to pass through 
and fasten at th.e Avrist with a gold bfacelet. Their 
fulness is tied in by another band at the elbow. TIk^ 
robe is sometimes open and sometimes loosely girt 
with a cord at the Avaist. A long Avhite apron, striped 
ilt jit 2 
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with gay ribbons, is Occasionally added in summer, and 
in winter a short pelisse, bearing the singular name of 
a “ soul wanner'^ 

The kokoshnik is* a kind of crescent-shaped tiara, 
enclosing the head and face like a halo. It is cfilled 
also ^pavonikj from resembling a peacock’s tail, and is 
covered with gold or silver cloth, silk, satin, or velvet, 
embroidered with spangles. Long ribbons and scarves, 
fluttering down the back of the neck, increase the effect. 
This elegant head-dress is exchanged by the humbler 
classes, when at their work, for a coloured handkerchief 
tied under the chin. The shoes, which are of cloth of 
gold or silver, are generally carried in the hand, wrapped 
up in a handkerchief, and only donned for tlie dance or 
other state occasion. The Eussian maiden, however, 
does not walk barefoot like a Highland lassie, but de- 
fends her lower extremities from frost and insects by 
laptis, or in winter by boots of a most ungainly appear- 
ance. The national costume was ordered by the Em- 
peror Aicolas to be worn by the ladies at court, and a 
splendid appearance it makes. The sarafan of velvet 
richly embroidered with gold is worn open, over a silk 
dress with long sleeves. The kokoshnik^ richly set with 
jewels and pearls, crowns the head like a diadem, and 
a long veil, descending from its back, completes the 
queenly appearance. 

A curious custom still exists in some parts of the 
country, which was ancicihly universal. The marriage- 
able girls assemble in their best attire on some open 
place at Whitsuntide, and stand in a long row — the 
favourite ordftr of arrangement in Russia, both for 
things and persons — while the bachelors saunter along 
the line in quest of a partner for life. No wooing 
is permitted on the spot: the damsel is not put to 
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ilie blush l)y word or sign, bift must be afterwards 
sought and won in private. This custom is a relic of 
the times when girJs were beti-othed by their parents 
after the oriental ftisliion,* and this singular review was 
the means of showing tfie intended loij^l his bargain 
before the transaction was completed. The mother, 
or match-maker, standing l^liind sufficiently indicated 
the fair one’s identity. In this way the Czar Alexis 
selected the mother of Peter the Great, but one of 
Peter’s reform s was to abolish the power of befrothing 
previously to a personal acquaintance. Whit-Monday 
tlierefore is now only an opportunity for seeing who 
tliere is to marry and how the exterior suits. Still the 
occasion is not without its effect. The blue eyes and 
red hair of the handsome swain -enlist the favour of the 
maidens, and youths arc still Jip susceptible as ever of 
the rounded beauty and elegant costume gf tlie charniors. 
As a matter of fact, maiTiages follow fast upon Whit- 
suntide ; many arc celebrated the next day, and more 
are arranged. • 

Russia is ceilainly the politest country in the. -world 
towards the fair sex ; no other extends to them so much 
of the privileges, with so little of the burdens, of society. 
'File shops, tliough often tlie property of wonien, are 
served entirely by men; even the milliners only em- 
])Joy females as wt)rkwomen. Out-door labour of every 
kind is undertaken by the roiiglier sex : in-doors, also, 
tlajy relieve thc^ women of the heavier portions of the 
domestic work, such as eanyiijg wood and water, and 
lighting the fires ; even the stove in a lady’s bedcham- 
ber is kindled by a male attendant. The hotels, in like 
manner, emj)loy no female servants. The town popu- 
lation is, consecpienlly, ftir more largely composed of 
men thiui of women ; in the villages, too, females are 
•M M .3 
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less frequently seen in^thc fields or streets. Th(3ir pro- 
vince is in the house, and in the remoter districts the 
oriental tradition is still strong enough to make a male 
visitor so much of a curiosity^ that the women gather 
at the doors he comes in sight, and rapidly disappear 
on his nearer approach. 

In the higher circles no ^pense is spared on the edu- 
cation of girls. English, French, and German arc usual 
accompli^ments, and enormous salaries are willingly 
given to competent tutors and governesses.* Three or 
four thousand roubles a year is a usual stipend for a 
private tutor, and twice as much in the more distant 
provinces. Teachers, indeed, of all kinds, foreign and 
native, meet with great encouragement in Kussia ; their 
number is still few, and their emoluments large. The 
educational cstablislnnents of the great cities are ofien 
presided over by doctors and court councillors, while 
private teachers drive their coach-and-four. A leading 
professor in Moscow receives 60 or 70 roubles for a 
single le^iOn ; 20 or 25 is an ordinary charge in the arts, 
and 10 for a common lesson by an “/examined ” teacher. 

These costly advantages arc bestowed as freely on the 
daughters as the sons; hence no ladies in Europe, 
perhaps, are better instructed than the higher ranks of 
the liussian nobility. It is to be lamented that moral 
and religious principles art* too otlen Jess carefully in- 
stilled, and the comforts /md duties of /tome are com- 
paratively little understood. 

The best result of this' ambitious training is when tht; 
Kusaian noble and his accomplislied wife retire from the 
dissipations of the capital to difiuse their benevolence 

* M. Kohl met a UuDsian noble whohad engaged seven governesses for him- 
self and his friends, and had them all with him in three caliches. English- 
women are in constant requisition as nursemaids 
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and knowledge among the laboui^rs who produce their 
wealth. No human being, perhaps, enjojs so lai^e a 
sphere for doing good as the well-instructed, well-prin- 
cipled lord of one of these vast estates. In many cases, 
the prejudice, indolence, of passion of th^ nobles have 
made their residence a terror to the unhappy serf, who 
desires nothing more than^to purchase his lord’s ab- 
sence by the highest ohrok he can afford. But there are, 
happily, other instances, where the owner dwells among 
his people in the fear of God and the love of hts kind, 
spending himseff in good works. The condition of tlie 
serf then appears so favourable, in comparison wdth 
the peasantry of other countries, that visitors have been 
led to doubt the evils of servitude, and the setf him- 
self to question the benefit of emancipation. Under 
such a proprietor, there is reality in the phraseology 
which designates the house, wife, and ohildren of the 
lord by the affectionate epithet of ours.” The pea- 
sants feel themselves members of the family more tlian 
dependants of the great man. Well fed, nbt over- 
worked, with a goo(^ house and a family that excites no 
auxieti(!s for its sustenance, he asks what can freedom 
do more for him ? On tlie other hand, what could be 
worse than to have no patron, no resources to fall back 
upon, nothing but his own labour to look to — in bad 
seasons as well as good, in sickness no less than in 
health ? Many thousand Kussiahs would, no doubt, 
vastly prel’er the chance df an occasional flogging to 
th(isc tremendous contingencies. Even the serfs are 
far from feeling themselves slaves ; they address their 
lord witli a frank respect, the simplicity af which is truly 
dignified ; tliey kiss the hand of his wife or daughter as 
politely as a courtier, receiving the lady’s salute on 
the forehead, in return, as a matter of course. Little 
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heeding the foreign title of count or baron, tJicy accost 
their superiors in the national form by the Christian 
name and patronymic. Tiie lord is Nicola Petrov it rh 
(Nicolas, son of Peter)^ and the lady Ekaterina Petrovna 
(Catherine, Biter’s daughter) ; and this to their tiicos 
not less than behind their backs.* 

With all this frankness ^d simplicity, the j)casant is 
intensely jealous of traditional usages and rights, averse 
to innovation, and irritated by any interference with his 
househbld arrangements. To ameliorate his condition 
is a task as delicate as it is benevoleni;. A kind and 
iudicious lord is in their eyes little less than a god, but 
they become impracticable and even dangerous under 
rash and oppressive management. A village has been 
known to go in a body to a benevolent noble, to entreat 
him to purchase them, oftering the money from tlieir 
own savings. Another rose upon the lord and lady, and 
kept them prisoners in their own mansion, till the em- 
peror should grant an investigation into their conduct. 

The Hussians have been compared to the French on 
accoimt of the gaiety and levity ol^^their manners ; but 
the native character and institutions much mon* clo.sdy 
resemble those of Hindustan. It requires much tlie 
same largeness of view, accompanied by similar t(mi- 
per and tact, to elevate the lower classes as in India. 
Local and social influences arc needed more than central 
and legislative measures, and unhappily these are not 
easily supplied from amongVhe generality of the Kussian 
nobles. The change to be effected by th(^ emancipation 
will, therefore, be of very slow progress. It was compara- 
tively easy for 4he imperial reformer to spread a thin 

* This mode of speaking is general among the Russians. A lady of rank in- 
quires for another at her door in the simple phrase, ElizaveUd Petivvna datn f 
Is Elizabetli the daughter of IVter at home ? 
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coat of v.'u-nish over the tocterior 6f tlie empire, but the 
inner life of a nation is altered only by slow and judi- 
cious applications. Peter himself could do little with 
the clergy and the Old Belie vera His method of intro- 
ducing commerce and manufactures was break down 
the natives by foreign competition. The strelitz he ex- 
terminated, while he only fjghtened the bonds of the 
serfs. The Emperor Nicolas was sincerely desirous of 
alleviating the condition of this class of his subjects ; but 
one of his warmest admirers admits that, during tiis long 
reign, the serf became more of a vassal and a chattel 
than before.* Personal liberty is not so independent 
of political franchises as des|>ots choose to imagine, nor 
can any amount of good intentions secure the enjoy- 
ment of natural rights, where justice is the vassal of an 
arbitrary government. The first step in the practical 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry must be 
to protect them against arbitrary and irresponsible 
tyranny. This alone would require a thorough remodel- 
ling of the tshinofnik^ with an entirely new system for 
the administration justice. 

The emancipation of the serf demands further the 
moral and political elevation of the nobles on whom they 
depend. They must be encouraged to deliberate in 
their provincial assemblies on all that affects the wel£u:e 
of their country. The attempt to degrade them into tlie 
tools of an arbitrary minister al Petersburg must be 
exchanged for an honest endeavour to employ the patriot- 
ism and intelligence of the upper classes in the regene- 
ration of the country. Public opinion, too, needs to be 
enlightened and strengthened by accc^ding a generous 


* The serf, under the progreiaive rule of the Emperor Nicolas, is more a 
v.isbal than of yore, a chattel of his lord.'*»5t> IVnrs* Travel m Ruuta by an 
English Lady^ vol. ii. 178. 
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liberty to thought anS speech. Above all, the Hf)ly 
Scriptures must be released from resti-aint, and sj)(M*d(i<l 
through the land as the very fountain of tnith and 
honesty. 

Lastly, the ^^reat work by which Alexander II. hojK-s 
to ennoble his reign, imperatively requires the aband.'/i- 
ment of the war-policy^ whfch more or loss charactc'rized 
all his predecessors. The long-cherished passion for 
territorial aggrandizement must be laid aside. A great 
reduction of the army, and a reform of the finances, art' 
indispensable. Internal resources can only be developed 
by a resolute concentration of the jiational energies on 
the employments of peace. 

Such are, apparently, the genuine aspirations of the 
young monarch, whose accession seems to have sti-uck a 
new note in the hearts of the Kussian natiem. If it 
please God to crown his endeavours with success, a 
great future is assuredly in store for the p(H)ple ov(‘r 
which he is called to preside. Let us ho])o that his 
era, rising above the instincts of physical force, will 
be distinguished by the moral and" religious dovc'lop- 
ment of an empire already sufficiently aggrandizi c'. 
The Kussians are universally allowed to be a brave, 
intelligent nation, skilful in mechanical arts, and en- 
dowed with many excellent qualities, both ])h 3 ^si(;aI an<l 
intellectual. The evils as univerwilly complained oi', 
by natives no less than foreigners, arc the corru])1ioji, 
peculation, and venality which taint ihe laiblie depart- 
ments, the absence of justice from the tribunals, and tlui 
general disposition of the people in both sexes to deceit, 
intrigue, and seifeual excess. These are symptoms of a 
malady which admits but of one remedy. They cannot 
be arrested by political, social, or intellectual improve- 
ments ; neither will they yield to the fasts and festivals, 
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the gorgeous ritual, or the- sentimental* superstitions of 
(he Russian church. The leprosy which gives rise to 
thorn can only he liealed by the Great PirvsiciAN of 
Souls. Tlio pohii cal anVJ social evils of Russia result 
fioni a widc-sprcacl corruption of morals, which can 
ily 1)0 roincdiod by a more general reception of gospel 
I ruth. In proportion as tl** heart realizes to itself the 
ju.slificalion of sinners by the blood of Jesus Christ, and 
eels a title to his righteousness by faith, it learns to 
ahlifU’ the guilt and folly of the liillen nature. It begins 
t(i t-hlrst afU:r a spiritual renovation, and, being led by 
the Holy Ghost, is gradually and practically conformed 
to the; image of God V dear Son in righteousness and 
1 j'U(‘ Imliness. These are the secret springs of national 
no ](‘ss tlian of personal regeneration. Happy will it 
l)c< for .dl classes in Russia when these heavenly in- 
tlnenccs shall become the objects of general desire, 
and Ijc abiuidantly realized through gi’ace. 
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'I’agaiirog, 164,197. 

'J’jgilsk, 37. 

'I'alisb, 224, 226. 

Tainau, 197. 

T.iinliof, 15. • 

Tamerlane, 79. 

Tartars. See Mongols, 
i Taurida, 8. 

1 Taurique (palace), 190, Sol. 
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INDCX. 


TfhornieoH, S. 

Trlifiuhhowaia, 

’J’c*a, 

'IVhran, ;JI. 

Terek, iJ7, 1 17 
Tercnia, 38.'J, w’Jl 
'I'lflis, au. 

'J'llhit, ‘JOS). 

Tobolskff,, IJ., IJfi. 

'J'einsk, 8. 

Tciwiis, anc'iciil, .Tiri. 

, proviffnal, ;iS)0. 

Town Itfe, aOj. ' 

Trade, 1)8, a-H, .‘187. 

’i'raiiseaiicasitiii j)rovinces, !). 
TransiibstaiituUion, £!.'}.>, I'bU. 

'J'ravclling, .WS). 

'I'l lbllllaI^, 

Troitzka, or Trinity Lavra, VJ5, 212, 
ir74. 

TrduboUkoi, 4).'inccss, 381). 

«i.Troiivor, 48. 

Tsar. Srr Czar. 

Tsarkoe Zeloe, 

Tsrhm, Tschiuojnik, 310. 

Tschoudes, <). 

Tula, 7, .‘340. 

Tiircomancli.ii, L’JO. 

'J’urkey, 1S‘J, i!l(i. 

Twer, G, 74, 85, 

, Marshal of, 333, 349. 

Tymati>koy, 310. 

Ukase, 31.S. 

Uiiiate Chureh, 12, 2.']i(), ‘Jhl. 

Ural mountains, 12, 2.i, 38,3-10. 

])ruviiu'C6, 8, 13. 

— — river, 3‘J. 

town, IKi. 

Valdai lulls, IJ. * 

Vnrayaga-Hiist>v, o\ \ .u.lnglall^, 1-7 >34. 

Vassily 1., 79. 

11., SO. 

111., 9(1. 

Velvet book, 33 J. 

V ei eia, b(j 


VoriMia, fODgreijS of, 218. 

'Veiefu-, 4 S, (i. 3 , 31 G. 
yi'li'kooikoloLol, 83. 

Viahinu, 8(i. 

Viatka, 8. 

Viliorg, 20, 4‘), 172. 
fVdtmhclx, 3G. • 

Vienna, 208, 219. 

Vilkiges, 391. 

Vistula, 14. 

‘Vliidnnir, (city), 7, 13, G7, 68', 69, 340. 
, St., />4. .36, 58, 247. 

II., fis. 

Volga, 9, 14, 33. 

Volhynia, 8. 22, ISIG. 

A^olkJiof, 44. 

Volkoiiski, Princess, .330. 

Vologda, 7. 

Voronojec, 8. 

Wall.iclua, 9, 11. 69, 197, 208, 224. 
War, Minister 319. 

Warirua, 190. 

Warsaw, 190, 2l9, 225. 

Wax lajicTs, 287, 387. 

Western IWcrs (war with), 232. 
White clergy, 277. 

White Lake, 4.7. 

White Uussia, 6, 13, 21. 

Willoughby, 8ir Hugh, 98. 

Wilna, 7. 

Winter palace, 192, 361. 

Witepsk, 7, 196. 

Yakutsk. 8. 

Yaroslaf (town), 7, 86. 

Yaroslav the Great, 39 
Y ails a, 383. 

Yeniseisk, 8. 

Ytni.‘«ey, 34. 

Yemschiky, .390. 

Yury, (j9, 7.7 

<' 

Zenghis Khaii, 69. 

Ziiianovsky, 39. 

7jUttnoust.it .‘J8. 

Ziwich, 201. 
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